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PREFACE. 



The compilers of this little work have no 
apology to offer for its appearance now. They 
have reasons for believing that it will be hailed 
and welcomed by many. They intend it as a 
kind of pocket manual, a home friend, or travel- 
ling companion to the lover of Temperance — a 
ready oracle of truth when he would consult it 
for information, instruction, or duty. Here are 
to be heard some of the surest and strongest 
utterances of Temperance from its advocates of 
different professions, sects, stations, and experi- 
ences of life ; all speaking in the same spirit 
" of truth and soberness." We pray that these 
words may be heeded, and that their repetition 
here will bring them to many minds not hitherto 
effectually reached by the righteous claims of 
that great practical duty of every one, — Total 
Abstinence from all that can intoxicate. 

We send out this little book, as we believe, in 
answer to one of the many demands of the friends 
of sobriety in the day in which we live. We 
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have deep interest in the strife of Temperance 
now going on against its common adversaries. 
Any word or effort we can justly give for the 
right, shall not be withheld. This is a word, an 
effort of sincerity and love. 

We would here take occasion to say, that after 
a large part of this work had gone to press, the 
compilers were informed that an Annual, bearing 
the same name, was about to be issued at Phila- 
delphia. But as our title had long been chosen 
by one of the compilers, and as the greater price 
of the Annual would necessarily restrict its circu- 
lation, it was not deemed best to change the 
name of our book. 

And so we invoke Heaven's blessings on our 
Fountain. May its living waters gush out and 
flow forth in gladness to many a soul. May its 
jets, and sprays, and droppings, as they sparkle 
in the bright sun of truth, give assurance to many 
longing eyes of a better time now near us, when 
the waters of inebriation and death shall cease to 
flow, and the healing streams of righteousness 
spring forth before all the nations. 

J. G. A. 
£)• ti. C 

Boston, December 1, 1846. 
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THE FOUNTAIN. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

Into the sunshiQe, 

Full of the light, -* 
♦Leaping and flashing, 

From morn to night ! 
Into the moonlight, 

Whiter than snow. 
Waving so flower-like. 

When the winds blow ! 
Into the starlight, 

Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 

Happy by day ! 
Ever in motion. 

Blithesome and cheery, 
Still gushing heavenward, 

Never aweary ! 
Full of a nature 

Nothing can tame — 
Changed every moment, 

Ever the same ! '. ♦ 

Ceaseless aspiring. 

Ceaseless content, 
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Darkness or sunshine 

Thy element ! 
Glorious Fountain, 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 

Upward, like .thee ! 



THE TEMPERANCE BEFORM. 

HON. ALFRED JOHNSON. 

^* When a few missionaries went forth to sound the 
tocsin, they seemed to some, mere visionaries, frenzied 
prophets, drunk with new wine of new opinions ; mak- 
ing an outcry when all was safe ; — foolish Noahs pre- 
dicting a flood, when no sign of rain or storm lowered 
on the horizon. T well remember how jealous the 
drunkards were of those fanatical alarmists, and how 
they ridiculed the sallying forth of the Quixotes of 
sobriety to attack their bottles and to do battle with 
their kegs. * * * * If a temperance pledge were 
signed, Magna Charta, the Constitution %nd the Union 
itself was in danger ; and drunken patriots sung out 
that all was lost. Such is human infirmity ! — such is 
the sagacity of the biped, man ! And indeed, under the 
influence and patronage of the old organization, the 
temperance cause had made but little progress. Those 
who were whole and needed no physician, were abun- 
dantly cured ; but the g^eat mass of inebriates were 
wholly unaffected ; or if once redeemed, too often re- 
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turned to their wallowing in the mire. The spirit of 
love was not, or seemed not to be, the main-spring of 
the movement. The leaders seemed to be foreigners, 
or at least, uttering in a foreign accent, what could not 
be understood or realized to be true by their hearers ; 
— they could not become familiar with those who most 
needed reformation ; they could not dive into the depths 
of depravity to drag out the miserable ; they did not 
conciliate the confidence and sympathy of those who 
were sunk in vice and degradation. The good cause 
languished; — well-meant efforts were unavailing; — 
things were at a stand ; — the hearts of the pious and 
philanthropic were desponding. Tn many places a reac- 
tion had already commenced. But however unsuccesP 
ful the first friends of temperance were in reclaiming 
the inebriate, they preserved many from falling into the 
snare ; — they held on high the Standard of Reform ; 
— with a bold, free hand they sketched out the features 
of a more than Miltonic Sin ; — they drew the more 
than Shakspearian portrait of no fabulous Caliban ; — 
they heroically resisted the counteraction of the inter- 
ested, and the ridicule of the profane, — the gibes of 
the toper and the songs of the dram-shop, that drunk- 
ard's orchestra as well as kennel. And what is still 
more, and blessed be God for it, they set the ball in 
motion that is stUl moving on with accumulated velocity ; 
— they sowed the good seed which is now producing 
an abundant crop. 

In due time another set arose, springing from the 
bosom of pollution. New life issues out of corruption 
tteelf ; as the most beautiful flowers and sweetest firuits 
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are produced from the fertility of the most nauseons 
putrefaction, and as the seeds of revivification are ever 
found in the last process of decay. The inebriate seemed 
all at once to be indued with the power of conveiting 
himself. It is the modem miracle of self-regeneration. 
Out of the gutter, as out of the grave, came forth the 
dead in trespasses and sins, self-raised, self-freed, and 
self-born. We see the sick heal themselves ; we hear 
the dumb speak ; sightless eyeballs drink in the light. 
Preachers arise and go forth from the vilest of the vile. 
The best missionaries to the heathen thus come from 
among the heathen; and the apostles to the gentiles 
are gentiles themselves. Thus truly have the DiUch 
taken Holland, 

"Who would be free, himself must strike the blow." 

This is as true a maxim in acquiring moral as political 
liberty ; in shaking ofT a vice, as in deposing a despot. 



fflSTORY OF THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 

chambers' miscellany. 

* 

Considering the number and extent of the social 
evils produced by intemperance, all of which were open 
to public observation, it is somewhat remarkable that 
no means were attempted to assuage them. Presumed 
to be too inveterate for eradication, they were allowed 
to fester unchecked, and scarcely even encountered 
reproach. The pulpit, bench, and pr^ss — aU the reo- 
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ogiiized organs of moral police — were silent on the sab- 
ject of this vast national malady. Private influence was 
exerted, but only in relation to individual cases. The 
idea of rousing and concentrating public sentiment on the 
evils of intemperance was first developed in the United 
States of America. Throughout that country, intem- 
perance in liquors had gone very extraordinary lengths. 
The practice of dram-drinking had become almost 
universal. French or Spanish brandy, West India and 
New England rum, foreign and domestic gin, whisky, 
apple brandy, and peach brandy, made a variety which 
recommended itself to individual tastes. But besides 
this choice, there were numerous artificial compomids, 
in which fruit of various kinds, eggs, spices, herbs, 
and sugar, were leading ingredients. Thus, at home, 
or at the bars of taverns, there was a continual dabbling 
in spirits, grog, sling, toddy, fiip, juleps, elixirs, &c., 
as if alcohol in one or other of its seductive disguises, 
had become a necessary of life. Such was the extent 
of this national vice, that in 1810, when the population 
consisted of 7,239,903 persons, the annual consumption 
of spirits was 33,365,559 gallons, being on an average 
of more than four and a half gallons to every man, 
woman, and child, in the United States. The amount 
of domestic misery, bodily ills, bankruptcy, and poverty, 
caused by such a consumption of liquors, was but too 
apparent, and at length an efibrt was made to stem the 
evil. At the meeting of an ecclesiastical body, called 
the General Association of Massachusetts Proper, in 
1811, a committee was appointed to draught the con- 
stitution of a society whose object should be " To check 
the progress of intemperance, viewed by the association 

2 
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as a growing evil." Such a society was accordiagly 
fonned, and held its first meeting in 1813. 

The design of the members of this, the first temper- 
ance society, was to act both by example and precept. 
They engaged neither to use spirituous liquors them- 
selves, nor to offer them to others ; and here the prin- 
ciple of coming under any such obligation may be 
adverted to. No doubt the entering into a mutual obli- 
gation, or the taking of a pledge to re&ain from doing 
that which common sense points out as erroneous, 
argues, in the abstract, a feebleness of resolution, and 
is perhaps objectionable on various grounds. A mon- 
strous national vice, however, was to be corrected, and 
a common bond to unite all men, strong-minded and 
weak-minded, together in one common cause was de- 
sirable. Looking to results, this method of procedure 
does not appear to have been ill-judged. Governed by 
a settled and uniform purpose, al^, stimulated by a 
mutual enthusiasm, the members of the society attracted 
considerable attention to their proceedings ; facts were 
collected and disseminated ; other societies were formed ; 
influenced by example, many gave in their adherence 
to the cause ; dram-drinking was gradually lessened ; 
and, in effect, the temperance reformation had begun. 
In a few years thereafter, it was confidently stated that 
pauperism, crime, and mortality had materially dimin- 
ished ; education had advanced ; and 10,000 drunkards 
had been reclaimed. 

Although this, the first temperance movement, after- 
wards languished, as a pubhc occurrence of no little 
notoriety, it might have been expected to attract atten- 
tion in Great Britain ; nevertheless fifteen years elapsed 
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before it was generally known, or at least followed in 
the British islands — a fact curiously iUustrative of the 
indifference to social advancement twenty years ago. 
The first temperance society in the United Kingdom 
was founded in New Ross, Ireland, in July, 1829, at 
the instance of the Rev. G. W. Carr. At the same 
time one was formed in Belfast; other associations 
were soon after organized m Ireland ; and at the close 
of the year an aggregate hody of 12,000 members was 
reported. 

About the year 1828, John Dunlop, Esq., of Green- 
ock, had his attention drawn to the fearful amount of 
intemperance in Scotland, and, encouraged by intelli- 
gence from Ireland, began to rouse public attention by 
lectures on the subject. The intemperance in Scotland 
had resembled in some measure that of the United 
States — a pretty frequent tippling and dram-drinking, 
with the addition of deep carousing on festive occasions, 
particularly on New- Year's day. Mr. Dunlop encoun- 
tered much ridicule in his attempt to overthrow the 
Scotch drinking usages ; but persevering, he ultimately 
gained his point. Societies were formed, the first of 
importance being at Glasgow, November 12, 1829. 
Shortly afterwards, one was established in Edinburgh. 
At this period, " deaths, accidents, brutal scenes, and 
ruin of families, were brought prominently forward in 
newspapers and conversation. The stomach-pump went 
like a mill every evening at the police-ofl[ice in Edin- 
burgh, saving from immediate death, being only used 
in extreme cases. Men, women, and children, were 
conveyed thither on wheelbarrows, in order to clear the 
streets of their carcases." The movement spread so 
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rapidly, that at the close of 1829, there were a hundred 
societies in Scotland, comprehending 15,000 memhers. 
The movement was carried into England from Scot- 
land by Henry Forbes, Esq. , a merchant of Bradford, 
who had attended a public meeting of the Glasgow 
association. By his influence a temperance society was 
formed in Bradford, in the spring of 1830. Similar 
associations were soon after established in Leeds, and 
other large towns in the north of England. Mr. Wil- 
liam Collins, of Glasgow, being in London about this 
time, put forth great and successful exertions towards 
the formation of a society in the metropolis. The first 
public meeting of the London, since distinguished as 
the British and Foreign Temperance Society, was held 
on the 29th of June, 1830. Much was now done by 
tracts, sermons, and lectures, to urge the necessity of 
abstaining from spirituous liquors, and many societies, 
with many members, were formed in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. The fact, however, soon became 
apparent, that the doctrines made little impression on 
the public ; and that, on the whole, there was about 
as much intoxication as ever. It now appeared, on 
close examination, that the obligation of temperance in 
America, as well as in the United Kingdom, by not 
excluding the use of wine and beer, had failed very 
much in its eflfect. Thus, on the one hand, the doc- 
trine put forth was inapplicable to large masses of the 
population ; while, on the other, the mere spirit-drinker 
or ale-drunkard looked with coldness and suspicior on 
a plan which proposed that the poor should abandon 
their ale and spirits, while the rich were permitted to 
retain their costly wines. It was easy, they said, for 
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the rich to propose, but hard for the working man to 
practise. 

The lapsing into intemperate habits of men who had 
become members of temperance societies, brought the 
question to a crisis. It was felt that if these asso- 
ciations should continue in existence, and be of any 
practical value, their fundamental principle must be 
extended ; that the pledge of abstinence must exclude 
the use of any liquor whatsoever containing intoxicating 
qualities. These opinions were made the grounds of 
an association established at Paisley, January 14, 1832. 
The principles subscribed were as follows : " We, the 
undersigned, believing that the widely-extended, and 
hitherto rapidly increasing vice of intemperance, with 
its many ruinous consequences, is greatly promoted by 
existing habits and opinions in regard to the use of 
intoxicating liquors in every form, and believing that it 
will be calculated to promote true and consistent tem- 
perance principles, and of the cause in general, do vol- 
untarily agree to abstain from all liquors containing any 
quantity of alcohol, es cept when absolutely necessary ;" 
that is, as medicines. On the 23d of August, 1832, a 
similar pledge was drawn up at Preston, by Mr. Joseph 
Livesey, and subscribed by himself and several others. 
These steps at Paisley and at Preston, were taken with- 
out concert between the parties, and unknown to each 
other. In March, 1833, the committee of the Preston 
Temperance Society agreed to propose the incorpora- 
tion of the new pledge w^ith the existing one ; and at a 
large general meeting of the society on the 26th of the 
same month, it was proposed accordingly, and carried 
by a large majority. Thirty-four persons attached theix 

2* 
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sigaatures to the new pledge on the night it was pub- 
licly sanctioned. 

Assisted by an earnest band of reformers, include 
ing several reclaimed drunkards, the principles spread 
throughout the district with great rapidity. At one of 
the meetings in Preston, a reclaimed drunkard, Richard 
Turner, first applied the familiar term teetotal to the 
cause of entire abstinence from intoxicating liquors, and 
hitting the popular humor, it was generally adopted by 
members as emphatically expressive of their tenets. 
Before the close of the year 1833, nearly 600 persons, 
including many drunkards, subscribed the temperance 
pledge at Preston, and the friends were cheered on by 
the improved appearances and ameliorated circumstances 
of many of the members and their families. The drink- 
ing habits received a check, and crime diminished in 
such a degree, as to call forth the special notice of the 
chaplain to the jail in his annual reports, and the com- 
mendation of Baron Alderson when presiding over the 
assizes at Lancaster. 

The men of Preston extended their gratuitous efforts 
to the surrounding villages, and five of their loaders set 
a week apart for missionary labors in the principal 
towns of Lancashire. Lectures, and the free circula- 
tion of tracts, awakened attention and excited contro- 
versy. This resulted in the accession of many converts, 
and the formation of numerous and flourishing societies. 
The intelligence of these proceedings produced a revival 
of the temperance cause throughout the kingdom. 
Many who had been practising the principle of absti- 
nence, now spoke out. They procured the incorpora- 
tion of the "teetotal" with the mere *' anti-spirit 
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pledge." Miiltitudes of drunkaids were reclaimed; 
the efficiency and marvellous success of the new (or 
rather extended) principle were everywhere confessed. 
At the fourth annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
Temperance Society, a distinguished memher recom- 
mended the principle as '^ an improvement which he 
hoped they would adopt." The conductors of that 
society, however, were not prepared to advance with 
public opinion ; and it remains, we believe, on its origi- 
nal basis. 

From Preston, as a centre, the principles of entire 
abstinence radiated to other quarters, and in 1834 were 
introduced into the metropolis by Mr. Livesey with con- 
siderable success ; and from the metropolis they were 
introduced into many of the towns in the south — pub- 
licity being advanced by various small periodicals which 
had already been established in different places. From 
1834 to 1838, it may be said that nearly the whole of 
the original societies throughout England and Scotland 
extended their principles on the new and broader decla- 
ration, and with no little renewal of that enthusiasm with- 
out which it would be impossible for any cause of this 
nature to prosper. The success of these fresh operations 
having been made known in the United States, the tem* 
perance societies there, which had fallen into a languish- 
ing condition, adopted the same formula of doctrine, and 
with like advantage. According to the last report of 
the American Temperance Union, every fourth person 
in the States is an adherent of total abstinence prin- 
ciples. 

The progress of the temperance movement in Ireland 
has been more marked than in any other country. The 
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bttiefbl thirst for whisky and other mtoxn^itiiig drinlaB 
had for ages been the curse of Ireland, producing wid^ 
dpietA poverty, madness, and crime. It was ca}culated 
tbaX dram-drinldng carried off yearly 2000 persons, a 
great number of whom died in delirium tremens, cut 
hmacy. Besides these effects, intoxication led to every 
fepecies of social degradation, and retarded all improve- 
ment in political and domestic circumstances. We have 
stated how temperance societies were established at 
New Ross, Belfast, and elsewhere, in 1829. The 
Hibernian Temperance Society was formed in Dublin, 
on the 7th of April, 1830, and this led to the establish- 
ment of several in the provincial towns. Yet none of 
these early institutions received much support from the 
people. No popular enthusiasm was manifested in the 
cause, till it was taken up with vigor by the Rev. Theo- 
bald Mathew, a Roman Catholic priest and capuchin 
friar. This active apostle of temperance was induced 
to sign the pledge, and put himself at the head of the 
Cork Temperance Society, on the 10th of April, 1838, 
For a year and a half Father Mathew held his temper- 
ance meetings in the Horse Bazaar, Cork, twice a week. 
Many early prophesied failure and defeat ; but the work 
of enrolment still went on, and the society swelled in 
numbers. Hundreds of the most abandoned drunkards 
were reclaimed ; and towards the end of the year 1838, 
.it veas stated that Cork was fast taking the lead in the 
temperance movement, and that the people there, and 
from all the country round, were joining the ranks of 
Father Mathew in hundreds and thousands. Of a warm 
and fanciful temperament, and inclined to be supersti- 
tious, the Irish people, it is evident, attributed soma 
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oiiiaouloas virtue to the pledge and temperance medal, 
taken and received at the hand of this venerable priest. 
It became a matter of note that Father Mathew's dis- 
ciples, afier a little perseverance, seemed more hearty 
and healthy than they had been for years before. Some 
alleged well-attested cures of nervous, paralytic, and 
other maladies of long standing, and all vras ascribed 
to some species of miraculous intervention. Father 
Mathew, of course, disclaimed any pov^rer of performing 
miracles ; but the popular faith proves at least that he 
exercises over them an immense influence, the result 
of the virtues of his admirable character ; v^rhile it is 
undoubted that numbers look upon him as an especial 
instrument raised up by Providence for the moral regen- 
eration of their fatherland. The roads for miles round 
Cork now became thronged with persons hastening to 
declare their total abandonment of whisky — multitudes 
from far and near flocked to his humble dwelling — and 
the worthy apostle became fairly overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of his labors. We have no space to de- 
scribe the interesting scenes which were perpetually 
presented ; suffice it to say, that at the close of the 
year 1838, the numbers registered in his books amounted 
to 150,000. In the following year. Father Mathew 
adopted the plan of travelling through the country, so 
that, in the course of five years, almost every part of 
Ireland has participated in the blessings of his mighty 
mission. 

On the 2d of December, 1839, he visited Limerick, 
which presented one of the most extraordinary appear- 
ances on record. The Cork entrance to the city was 
filled with a dark and dense crowd for above two miles ; 
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the streets were all but impassable ; every house, and 
room, and cellar, was literally filled ; and yet, after aH» 
more than 5000 persons were without a bed on that 
cold December night ! Provisions rose to a most exor- 
bitant price ; a penny loaf sold at 3d., a quart of milk 
at 6d., and 2s. were in many instances paid for the 
privilege of standing in a cellar. The committee of 
the Commercial Rooms threw them open to the hons^ 
less poor, having first Ut the fires and the splendid lustre 
which lights the large room. Here 500 poor men and 
women were sheltered, otherwise without resources for 
procuring food or repose, and who had journeyed far 
fiom their homes on their pilgrimage to the shrine of 
temperance. When Father Mathew arrived, a little 
after five o'clock, it was quite dark. He was received 
with a loud and prolonged shout of welcome. He 
preached the following morning, and in the afternoon 
administered the pledge to tens of thousands. The 
scene was one of the most remarkable ever witnessed. 
With the military to keep perfect regularity, 20,000 
persons were seen at once kneeling in Mallow Street, 
and retiring in order as soon as the pledge was admin* 
istered. The terms of the pledge, which it may be 
interesting to know, were these : — '^ I promise, so longf 
as I shall continue a member of the Teetotal Temper* 
ance Society, to abstain from all intoxicating liquors; 
imless recommended for medical purposes, and to dis* 
courage, by all means in my power, the practice of 
intoxication in others;" Mr. Mathew adding, ''May 
God bless you, and enable you to keep your promise." 
On the following day the work went on, at the clo00 
of which, 150,000 persons had been enrolled or pledjg<ed; 
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On tfafi 10th, 11th, amd 12th of December, he viaited 
Waterford, and administered the pledge to upwards of 
60,000 in that district. The effect may be estimated 
fiom the &ct, that three of the public papers of that 
town at once became hearty supporters of the cause*. 
The benefit conferred on the working-<$lasses by this 
movement was well illustrated at the Knockxnahons 
mines in that yicinity, employing about 1000 persons.- 
The. average earnings of the men previously to the 
introduction of teetotalism, was jClOOO per month, of 
which sum JE^500 was spent in drink ; in 1840,, the 
monthly earnings of the same persons, at the same 
work, reached J&2300, of which very little was spent 
in drink. 

In March, 1840, Father Mathew visited Dublin; 
great success attended his mission. - The ne^hboring 
counties poured forth their population to reeeive the 
pledge. Everywhere he was received with the same 
enthusiasm ; everywhere his mission resulted in a re- 
markable improvement of the moral and social condition 
of the people. The judges of the various courts of 
assize at Wexford, Waterford, Limerick, Kerry, Claxe, 
Mayo, Fermanagh, and Dublin, remarked on the light- 
ness of the calendar, and chiefly ascribed the tranquil- 
lity to the progress of temperance ; and the testimony 
was again repeated in the judges' charges the follow- 
ing year. On the 19th of November, 1840, the Free- 
man's Journal announced that the Smithfield Peniten- 
tiary was closed ; the citizens of Dublin being relieved 
from the entire expense of one prison. With respect 
to another prison in Dublin, the Richmond bridewell, 
the number of adult prisoners committed during the 
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year ending November 9, 1839, was 3302 ; in the year 
ending November 9, 1841, it was 1604 ; being a dimi- 
fnution of one-half. 

Improvement was not confined to a diminution of 
brawls, fights, and crimes; the people had become 
'better clothed, better fed, and possessed of greater 
-domestic comforts. Money was also saved ; capital 
began to accumulate, instead of being forever dispersed 
on vicious indulgences. The depositors in the Savings' 
Bank Association of Dublin, increased firom 7364 in 
1838, to 9585 in 1841. In July, August, and Septem- 
ber, 1840, £31,051, 18s. 3d. was lodged in the bank ; 
and in July, August, and September, 1841, jC39,596, 
14s. 6d. ; being an increase of j£^8538, 16s. 3d. As 
many as 337 public-houses were closed in Dublin dur- 
ing the year 184(^. Similar advances and changes for 
the better were visible in other parts of Ireland, the 
whole country undergoing a kind of regeneration. We 
learn firom Father Mathew, the instrument of this won- 
derful movement, that up till November, 1844, he had 
registered in Ireland 5,640,000 adherents of total absti- 
nence principles. Of these it is computed that there 
are one million children. It is ascertained, that not 
more than one in five hundred, oa an average, has vio- 
lated the pledge ; and of this number the majority avail 
themselves of the first opportunity to be once more 
admitted as members. 

The astonishing success of Father Mathew in Ire- 
land, no doubt contributed, by ittf moral influence, to 
promote the progress, and illustrate the importance, of 
temperance in Great Britain and other countries. But 
he also personally assisted the efforts making in Britain. 
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In August, 1842, he visited Glasgow, and enrolled 
many thousands in the cause ; and in July, 1843, he 
attended the British Association for the Promotion of 
Temperance, then holding its ninth annual conference 
in York. From York, he proceeded to Leeds, Wake- 
field, Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, Manchester, 
Liverpool, London, Norwich, and Birmingham, enroll- 
ing, during his stay in England, about a quarter of a 
million, including several of the Roman Catholic nobil- 
ity, and other members of the aristocracy. 

Several general and numerous county associations 
have been formed in Great Britain, which, by means 
of the distribution of tracts and periodicals, and the 
employment of an efficient corps of agents, are gradu- 
ally extending the total abstinence principles. The 
oldest of the general societies is the British Association 
for the Promotion of Temperance. The executive com- 
mittee are resident at York, as the centre of operations 
for the north of England, and their official organ is the 
National Temperance Advocate, circulating upwards 
of ten thousand copies monthly, of which number 
three thousand are distributed gratuitously amongst the 
wealthier classes. In the tenth report of this associa- 
tion, we find the following statement : — "In 107 of 
the societies in the northern and midland counties, 
62,092. members are reported; 78 of the societies 
repoit 6495 reformed characters ; and 39 societies give 
1152 who have since become members of Christian 
churches." 

Another general association exists^ in London, the 
National Temperance Society, which issues a monthly 
paper entitled the Temperance Chronicle. Bel^ides 
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these, there are seyeral county journals^ amongst the 
most widely circulated of which we may name the 
Temperance Recorder (Ipswich) ; the Bristol Temper- 
ance Herald ; the Cheshire Temperance Advocate ; and 
the Cornwall Temperance Journal. At Leicester, is 
published monthly the National Temperance Magazine ; 
and in the metropolis, we find two cheap weekly papers, 
entitled the Temperance Intelligencer, and the Weekly 
Temperance Journal. Another journal, edited by Dr. 
Lees, of Leeds, is entitled the Truth-seeker, Temper- 
ance Advocate, &c. The Isle of Man has for some 
years been a seat of publication of papers in the tem- 
perance cause. 

Li Scotland, the Western Scottish Temperance Union 
is actively at work, both by means of agents and the 
circulation of tracts. It has a monthly journal, enjoy- 
ing a considerable circulation, published in Glasgow. 
In Edinburgh, there is a diligent and useful society ; 
indeed, associations exist in all the large and many of 
the small towns of Scotland. 

In connection with the Temperance Society in Great 
Britain, two institutions of importance have been found- 
ed. The Temperance Provident Institution has already 
effected 1300 assurances on lives, and we are informed 
that only one death has occurred during the last year. 
The Independent Order of Rechabites is a teetotal, ben- 
efit, and sick society, comprehending already upwards 
of 30,000 members. It has a small journal, circulating 
upwards of ten thousand copies monthly, published in 
Manchester. Ii^ London, we observe several Temper- 
ance Benefit Building Associations have been formed. 
We look upon all these things as evident indications of 
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more proyident habits, tending to the elevataon aod 
independence of the masses. 

In Canada, the temperance movement progresses 
auspiciously. The Canada Temperance Advocate, de- 
voted to teetotalism, education, and agriculture, has a 
large circulation. At the convention held at Montreal, 
in June, 1844, the total number of members attached 
to 500 societies v^as estimated at 157,000 ; the reclaimed 
drunkards at 50,000. At St. Johns, and other places 
in New Brunswick, flourishing societies have been 
formed. A temperance and general newspaper is also 
published. The movement has likewise made an im- 
pression in Halifax, Nova Scotia, where it was very 
desbable. 

The temperance cause has also found footing in New 
Zealand. In Southern and Western Africa, societies 
have been introduced, both amongst the Hottentots and 
the white settlers, with highly pleasing results. The 
principle is also slowly making way in various districts 
of Australia ; and over the vast district of British India 
temperance societies are gradually extending, and tem- 
perance papers in the course of pubhcation. 



SIAYERY OF INTEMPERANCE. 

DANIEL KIMBALL. 

Of all the vices that acquire a fearful dominion oyer 
the human heart, intemperance is the one whose con- 
quests are most varied, and whose slaves are most 
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lowly. There is no rank in society that has not Qflered 
np victims to its wrath and paid tribute to its sover- 
eignty. The refinement of education and the splendor 
of genius have fallen before its power. 

We know of no circumstance connected with the 
habit of intemperance more melancholy than the power 
which such habit obtains over the will, as well as over 
the reason of its victims. A man is sometimes brought 
to such a state, that he is no longer a free agent. Like 
the slave of an imperious tyrant, he is driven onward 
in spite of every exertion he can make to emancipate 
himself. We knew a man who confessed that his love 
of wine was so strong, he could not refrain from taking 
it, although his physician told him it would certainly 
kill him. A short time before his death, he said to a 
gentleman with whom he was dining; "Although I 
know the wine I drink will carry me to my grave, I 
must have t^" 

A young man of a very respectable family, was 
placed by his father as a midshipman on board of a man- 
of-war. Here he passed several years of his life, and 
unfortunately in the capacity of a sailor contracted tiie 
habit of intemperance. As he advanced to manhood, 
the habit increased, and when he arrived at that period 
in life in which he should have been a useful member 
of society, he was a confirmed drunkard, and a disgrace 
to his name and family. He associated with the most 
degraded of his species, with whom he passed his time 
in every low indulgence. His constitution gradually 
gave way, but his passion for dram-drinking remained 
as strong as ever. He died, at last, under the most 
painful and degrading circumstances. And, only a few 
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weeks before death summoned him to his last account, 
he said, in the hearing of several persons : ^^If a glass 
of wine were at one end of the table, and my soul at the 
other, and I could not obtain the spirit without bartering 
for it my soul, I would do soJ'^ 

Truly, there is no enemy more dangerous than drunk- 
enness, and no slavery more terrible than that of the 
drunkard. At one time, it encounters man under the 
form oi custom, habit, friendship ! at another, under the 
deceitful garb oi pleasure ! But when it has once com- 
pletely fastened on its victim, to what a pitiable state 
of moral degradation is he reduced ! Were our fair 
country to become a prey to the fierce followers of 
Mahomet — were we to be spumed beneath the slipper 
of the haughty Turk — were our sacred temples to 
be polluted by the banner of the crescent — were our 
people to be sold into slavery — in fine, were all the 
horrors that superstition and savage atrocity could 
prompt, wreaked upon the land, our condition would 
offer no comparison to the utter abasement, to the 
almost hopeless misery of the unfortunate drunkard ! 
It is true, an enemy may enslave the body, but as yet, 
tyranny has forged no chains that can fetter the freedom 
of man's mind ! The dull clay may bow beneath the 
iron hand of oppression, but the soul can never be 
enslaved ; it is immortal, it is free. 

If danger threatened the safety of those we love, 
under any form of violence, how should we use every 
possible exertion to dispel its power ! If the invader's 
fleet hovered around our coasts, or if the foeman's steel 
glittered on our fruitful fields, how soon would the 
blast of liberty's clarion awaken all the valor of our 
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souls. The peasant would leaTe his plough, the pale 
student his dusty tome, the mechanic the implements 
of his craft ; and all would arm in defence of their 
country. They would go forth, strong in the determi- 
nation to preserve her liberties, or die in the attempt. 
Man will, on great occasions, sacrifice every feeling for 
his country's good ; but equally ready is he, too often, 
to barter his own liberty, his honor, his character, the 
peace, the very existence of his family — for what! 
For mere brute gratification ! for senseless, stupid indul- 
gence ! He will surrender the pure feelings of his 
heart, the glorious faculties of his mind, and the god- 
like qualities of his soul, at the dark shrine of drunken- 
ness ! He will become a miserable wretch, whose 
heart is vitiated, whose mind is clouded, and whose 
soul is distracted by the pangs of remorse ! How few 
there are, who, having arrived at this stage of crime, 
fling off the galling chains of servitude, and trample 
under foot the badges of their slavery ! But, when the 
poor victim makes one determined struggle, he does, 
with the assistance of a merciful God, strike oS the 
links that bound him captive, and stand once more in 
the full consciousness of his soul's freedom ! And oh ! 
how immeasurably greater is his glory than that of the 
conqueror, whose fame is dyed in the blood of thou- 
sands ! He indeed has triumphed over the powers of 
darkness — he has crushed beneath his heel the ser- 
pent's head — his victory is bloodless — it is pure. 

Man ! while it is yet in your power, break through 
the moral prison in which vice has encased the generous 
feelings of your heart ! Assert the nobleness of your 
birthright! Dash ftom you the chains with which 
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paadon has bound your soul ! Call on your Grod to 
aid you. Forswear forever the fascinating but 
DEADLY CUP ! Be free ! Be free ! 



WATER. 

GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 

Life-blood of the mighty earth, 
Flowing from creation's birth ; 
Throbbing infinite and free, 
In the heart-beat of the sea ; 
Pulsing down each river vein 
Of the green enamelled plain ; 
Stealing up from deep repose, 
Through the crimson-bosomed rose ; 
Glorious thou in all thy forms, 
Whether whirled in midnight storms. 
Or by wavelets rocked to rest, 
On the snow-white lily's breast. 

On thy pearly curtain-fold. 
Fringed with amaranth and gold, 
Sunset, as her coursers linger, 
Writes her tale with rosy finger ; 
And a blush is on thy mist. 
As its brow is warmly kissed 
By the opening lips of morning. 
On the fresh love of its dawning ; 
Midnight sees its waveless deep 
lake an ocean stretched in sleep. 
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With the dark green trees and highlands 
Rising o'er its breast like islands. 

Bride of Heaven ! 0, Protean water, 
Lo ! the rainbow is thy daughter, 
Clasping thee in radiant arms. 
Even in thy hours of storms ; 
And in many glittering hues. 
See ! the million-orbed dews. 
Sisters of the glorious arch, 
Dance along thy showery march ; 
And the grass gives odor sweet, 
Bathing all their " twinkling feet," 
As it bends along their track, 
Till the light winds call them ba<;k. 

Every old and gnarled trunk, 
In whose roots thy stream is drank. 
Feels along its breast a thrill 
Creeping undisturbed and still. 
As the sun with magic art 
Melts into its frozen heart ; 
Till its warm and hueless blood. 
Crowding into leaf and bud, 
Clothes in green each giant limb. 
Gorgeous as the robes that svnm 
Round the knights of Fairy-land, 
By the breath of roses fanned. 

Oh ! thy coming down is sweet. 
When, oppressed by summer's heat. 
Bowing, every herb and flower 
Prays thee for the pleasant shower ; 
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See, each thirsting plant holds up 
For thy gift its little cup, 
While on every gn^assy spear 
Hangs in light a grateful tear. 
Orbs of beauty bathed in gold • 
On thy sunlit way are rolled, 
Each fair orb, a mimic world, 
Through the sky in splendor hurled. 

Dripping down the mossy well. 
Where the cold frog loves to dwell, 
Bubbling in thy granite urn. 
Where the day-beams never bum, 
Twinkling in the pebbly run. 
Grass, defended from the sun, 
RustUng in the little pool. 
Thou art sweetly musical ; 
Never bird or voice divine 
Hath a gladder tone than thine ; 
Man hath richer earth-gifr never ; 
Ne'er more spumed was gift or giver. 



EVILS OF THE TRAFFIC. 

DR. BEKCHER. 

Could all the forms of evil produced in the land by 
intemperance, come upon us in one horrid array — it 
would appal the nation, and put an end to the traffic in 
ardent spirits. If in every dwelling built by blood, the 
stone from the wall should utter all the cries which the 
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bloody traffic extorts, and tlie beam out of the tim- 
ber should echo them back — who would build such a 
house ? — and who would dwell in it ? What if in 
every part of the dwelling, from the cellar upward, 
through all the halls and chambers — babblings, and 
contentions, and voices, and groans, and shrieks, and 
wailings, were heard, day and night ! What if the 
cold blood oozed out, and stood in drops upon the 
walls ; and, by preternatural art, all the ghastly skulls 
and bones of the victims destroyed by intemperance 
should stand upon the walls, in horrid sculpture, within 
and without the building ! — who would rear such a 
building ? What if at eventide, and at midnight, the 
airy forms of men destroyed by intemperance were 
dimly seen haunting the distilleries and stores where 
they received their bane — following the track of the 
ship engaged in the commerce — walking upon the 
waves — flitting athwart the deck — sitting upon the 
rigging — and sending up, from the hold within, and 
from the waves without, groans, and loud laments, and 
wailings? Who would attend such stores? Who 
would labor in such distilleries ? Who would navigate 
such ships ? 

But these evils are as real, as if the stone did cry 
out of the wall, and the beam answered it — as real, 
as if, day and night, wailings were heard in every par^ 
of the dwelling — and blood and skeletons were seen 
upon every wall. As real, as if the ghostly forms of 
departed victims flitted about the ship as she passed 
o'er the billows, and showed themselves nightly about 
stores and distilleries, and with unearthly voices 
screamed in our ears their loud lament ! 
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INTEMPERANCE AND ABSTINENCE. 

DR. SOUTH. 

Nothing is so great a friend to the mind of man as 
abstinence. It strengthens the memory, clears the 
apprehension, and sharpens the judgment, and, in a 
word, gives reason its full scope of acting ; and when 
reason has that, it is always a diligent and faithful 
handmaid to conscience. And, therefore, when men 
look no further than mere nature, which many do not, 
let no man expect to keep his gluttony and his powers, 
his drunkenness and his wit, his rovellings and his 
judgment, much less his conscience, together. For 
neither nature nor grace will have it so ; it is an utter 
contradiction to the methods of both? "Who hath 
woe! who hath sorrow? who hath contention? who 
hath babbUngs? who hath wounds without cause? who 
hath redness of eyes ?" says Solomon : — which ques- 
tion he himself presently answers. " They who tarry 
long at the wine ; they who seek after mixed wine." 
So say I. Who has a stupid intellect, a broken m )m- 
ory, and a blasted wit, and, which is worse than all, a 
blind and benighted conscience, but the intemperate and 
luxurious, the epicure and the smell-feast ? So impos- 
sible is it for a man to turn sot, without making him- 
self a blockhead too. I know this is not always the 
present effect of these courses, but in the long run it 
will infallibly be so. Time and luxury together will as 
certainly change the inside, as it does the outside, of 
the best heads soever, and much more, of such heads as 
are strong for nothing but to bear drink ; concerning 
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which, it ever was, and is, and will be, a sure obserrar 
tion, that such as are ablest at the barrel are weakest 
at the book. 



SCENEEY OF LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE-A DRUNK- 

AED'S HOME. 

There is a luxury in an Indian summer, so calm, so 
beautiful, so congenisd to the best feelings. After hav- 
ing had a few flourishes of a keen north-wester, and a 
nipping frost, by way of prelude to the coming drama, 
the elements rest in quietude, as if there was nothing 
to disturb the present calm ; not a leaf discomposed, 
nature herself seems keeping holiday ; and you pass 
the dreamy space in pensive musings, with scarcely a 
premonition that these are but the parting salutations 
of the season, and that you are so soon to button up, 
to meet the buSetings of the wintry blast. 

Under the influence of such a scene, I passed a man 
by the wayside, sketching his whereabouts. Seated 
upon an eminence looking down on Meredith Village, 
with his walking-stick spread for a resting-point, and 
his desk and the implements of his art at hand, his 
attention was so fixed upon the landscape, that we were 
apparently unnoticed, — the panorama was already upon 
his tablet ; the village, the lake, and mountains in the 
far-off distance, shone in perspective on the tiny profile. 
He had traced their distinctive outlines, and was now 
re-touching the lights and sliadows of the lovely vision. 
Nature, as spread over a wide theatre, was before you 
in miniature ; and the copyer in raptures at the creation 
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of his pencil. Here thousands, spurred on by the anX-^ 
ious cares of life, wend their way amidst the most pio- 
turesque scenes of nature, without a thought of their 
existence ; and many, too, who lay claim to taste for 
the beautiM as well as sublime, climb the Red and 
White Hills for pleasure, and complain bitterly of these 
Meredith Hills for the trouble they give ; seeing nothing 
worthy of notice short of those heights which overtop 
the physical world. But there are beauties around the 
Winnipiseogee, which would richly repay a morning 
visit ; and had I the ability of my friend by the way- 
side, I would portray some of them. 

Standing on the declivity of her western banks, you 
catch the first rays of the morning, as they shoot up 
among those constellations, which shine as lovely as 
when they *' first sang together;" while you b^old 
their counterpart imprinted on the bosom of the lake 
below, as if another world nestled in the deep. The* 
islets and promontories beyond the expanse put on 
their habiliments of green. Beasts, birds, and insects, 
join the busy hum of life ; and lo ! the king of day 
stands forth in bold relief, throwing into the back- 
ground the imaginary worlds on high, and showing the 
realities of one more tangible. Or climb those heights 
which look down upon the Squam, on one of those still 
mornings which sometimes fiit across our path in the 
month of May. I like the influences of the vernal sun ; 
it comes so full of promise ; the springs of life mount 
up with vigor, the animal world feels Its impulse, and 
all animated nature gives a cheering response, as if 
entering upon a new state of existence. Who would 
not feel re&eshed,' after having been cooped up for so 
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long a space by the very Bpirit of the frozen ocean, 
while her storms have reigned rampant among these 
hills, sifting down a real damper upon everything that 
has life ? You find yourself peering down the valley 
through a little opening. Red Hill lies on your right, 
like a huge monster, sweltering in ^he sun ; old Squam 
finds his resting-place at her footstool ; beyond, rise up 
those multitudinous hills, piled, in wild profusion, one 
above another, just as they stood when the liquid mass 
"was driven by the fury of primitive storm to their moun- 
tain heights, and petrified by the almighty fiat, which 
said, '* here shall thy proud waves be stayed." Here 
the loon sports his gyrations through the air, and dips 
into his watery bed ; and here, for aught we know, old 
Paugus, with his Indian compeers, may have held their 
last wa]^4ance, while echo would' have brought them 
back from every hill a response to their orgies, as the 
greetings of departed friends from the spirit-land. 

But oblivion has efiaced all the records of this little 
world ; and you see nothing now, as you look down 
the glade, but the abodes of competence; excepting 
one dilapidated dwelling, which seemed the last resort 
of humble poverty. There lay the head of the family, 
afflicted with the delirium tremens. "I fear," said 
the medical attendant, " you find this a hard world to 
live in." "That may be," said the maniac, ^^but 
there is a great deal of good cider in it.^^ Poor man ! 
he seemed little conscious of the sufiferings of his fam- 
ily. Three of his children lay sick on little pallets 
about the room ; in an adjoining apartment lay another, 
in the last stage of the lung fever. She had followed 
the fortunes of her husband as the guardian of her 
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children; for she desired to live but for them. She 
manifested the traits of a cultivated intellect in her suf- 
ferings. The bed and furniture of the room "were in 
exact accordance with her mind, enough left to show 
what they once were. She had been encouraged to 
hope that she might get well ; but these assurances 
were at an end, and she was told that she must die. 
*^ What ! now V said she, sitting up in bed, and com- 
mending her children to that Being who had never foi^ 
saken her, and her soul to that God in whom she 
trusted ; and died, as in a moment. A few years are 
past ; the family scattered abroad, and not a memento 
is left, to show the desolation that rum has made, or 
scarcely an individual who remembeis that such a faai- 
ily ever existed. 



M EXCUSE FOR ZEAL IN THE TEUPEBANCE 

CAUSK 

A yoang lady, who was told that she was almost a mono- 
maniac in her hatred to alcoholic drinks, wrote the following 
touching and sensible verses, which were first published in. 
the Christian Advocate and Journal. 

Go, feel what I have felt ; 

Go, bear what I have borne ; 
Sink 'neath a blow a father dealt, 
And the cold, proud world^s scorn. 
Thus struggle on from year to year, 
. . Thy sole relief the scalding tear ! 
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Go, weep as I haye wept 

O'er a loved father's fall ; 
See every cherished promise swept— 
Youth's sweetness turned to gall ; 
Hope's faded flowers strewed all the way 
That led me up to woman's dajr ! 

Go, kneel as I haye knelt ; 

Implore, beseech, and pray ; 
Strive the besotted heart to melt, 
The downward course to stay-— 
Be cast with bitter curse aside — 
Thy prayers burlesqued — thy teais defied ! 

Go, stand where I have stood, 

And see the strong man bow ; 
With gnashing teeth, lips bathed in blood. 
And cold and livid brow ; 
Catch his wandering glance and see. 
There mirrored, his soul's misery ! 

Go, hear what I have heard — 

The sobs of sad despair — 
As memory's feeling fount hath stirred, 
And its revealings there 
Have told him what he might have been, 
Had he the drunkard's fate foreseen ! 

Go to my mother's side. 

And her crushed spirit cheer — 

Thine own deep anguish hide — 
Wipe from her cheek the tear. •^ 
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Mark her dimmed eye — her furrowed hrow ; 
The gray that streaks her dark hair now — 
Her toil-worn frame — her trembling limb^ 
And trace the ruin back to him, 
Whose plighted faith in early youth, 
Promised eternal love and truth : 
But who, forsworn, hath yielded up 
This promise to the deadly cup ; 
And led her down, from love and light, 
From all that made her pathway bright. 
And chained her there, 'mid want and strife, 
That lowly thing — a drunkard's wife ! '""^ 
And stamped on childhood's brow, so mild, 
That withering blight — a drunkard's child ! 

Go, hear, and see, and feel, and know. 

All that my soul hath felt and known. 
Then look within the wine-cup's glow — 
See, if its brightness can atone ; 
Think, if its flavor you would try. 
If all proclaimed, 'T is drink and die ! 

Tell me I hate the bowl — 

Hate is a feeble word — 
I loathe, abhor — my very soul 

By strong disgust is stirred. 
Whene'er I see, or hear, or tell. 

Of the DARK BEVERAGE OF HELL f 

4» 
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INTMPERANCE A SIN. 

REV. GEORGE E. ELLIS. 

Why has intemperance been so little censured in the 
community as a sin — a crime? No answer can be 
given to this question, except by saying that intemper- 
ance has been heretofore pardoned and overlooked, 
because so many persons have been the subjects of it. 
It has been regarded somewhat like the original sin 
entailed upon the race by Adam — nobody was guilty 
on account of it, because all were affected by it. It 
was regarded as original sin, rather than as actual tran&- 
gression. The sins of the flesh are less censured all 
the world over than are other sins ; and of the sins of 
the flesh, intemperance has escaped with the least of 
infamy and disgrace. Indeed, there has been a kind 
of magnanimity — of romantic elevation — of praise of 
good fellowship, and such like, attributed to one large 
class of intemperate persons. They have been extolled 
as generous and high-spirited fellows, or pitied as 
unfortunate fellows. Very little moral blame, and 
scarce any social censure was passed upon the victims 
of that vice, till very recently. Their fault was looked 
npon as an excessive indulgence of kind and good feel- 
ings ; they were said to be their own worst enemies ; 
their errors must be hushed up, and they must not be 
one whit injured in standing, on account of them. 
Thus intemperance was generally regarded within the 
memory of most of us. The great reason was because 
there was so much of it. No one could complain of it 
JQ any company without meeting the reply which the 
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Saviour once received, on rebuking a sin before sinners : 
•* Master, thus saying, thou reproachest us also." 

But there was formerly a good and almost sufficient 
excuse, which the intemperate might have offered to 
society, if charged with being guilty of a sin. They 
might accuse society of making them sinners. It is a 
deplorable fact, that all the solicitations and attractions 
and amusements of society, until very recently, were 
instigations to a free indulgence in intoxicating drinks. 
All occafiions, from the dedication of a church to an 
execution on the gallows, were occasions of drunken- 
ness. People often ask why so little interest is con- 
nected now-a-days with many public celebrations, such 
as the raising of edifices, musters, elections, commence- 
ment-day, &c. ; why an interest in them is so slight, 
compared with what it once was ? The reason is, that 
they do not offer the means of excitement which they ' 
once did. They no longer witness a gratuitous distri- 
bution of the means of drunkenness. Indeed, in the old 
sleighing-parties for which New England was famous, 
.the sleigh, and even tlie snow, was a secondary consid- 
eration, compared with the spirits which were drank. 
The essentials of a party of pleasure were : first, drink ; 
second, the snow ; third, drink ; fourth, a sleigh ; and 
fiflh, drink. Thus it was that the amusements and 
solicitations of society were so thoroughly fitted to 
make people intemperate, that the victims were not 
looked upon as in a great degree culpable. 

It is important for us to bear in mind this fact, and 
to lay great stress upon it. Society heretofore could 
not condemn intemperance, because society encouraged 
and caused intemperance. Even the funeral of a drunk* 
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ard was often solemnized by a hecatomb, an offering 
up of a hundred of his own boon companions in a 
sympathetic participation in the cause of his own death. 
Graduates of the neighboring university, by virtue of 
the payment of a small annual fee during their course 
of instruction, are entitled to partake for life of the 
dinner which is provided there on commencement-day. 
Instances are well known of graduates, who, by intemr 
perance, have been made permanent inmates of neigh- 
boring alms-houses, and who have claimed and enjoyed 
the Uberty of an annual visit to Cambridge, for the sake 
of the wine, which, though not inviting enough to 
create an intemperate appetite, was sufficiently fiery to 
satisfy it. Temptations which were adapted to all the 
ages of life, to both sexes, and to every scene and cir- 
cumstance, fostered a vice which made every individual 
in the community either a victim or a sufferer. Indeed, 
the lawful and pure materials of wine and spirits and 
0th3r intoxicating drinks, were not produced in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply the demand, and recourse 
was had to adulterated mixtures, which drugged an 
almost resistless appetite into a craving disease. The 
courtesies of life, as well as its hardest labors, were 
associated with the same stimulus, and thus all the cus- 
toms and usages of society favored intemperance, and 
put a veil over its sins. 

But this long allowance of intemperance by society ; 
this free and frequent provision of the means of it ; and 
this kind reception and favor of the rescued victims 
from it, have all tended to hide its true character, as a 
foul sin, a deadly sin, a forbidden, ruinous, and fatal 
sin. This is the true title of intemperance. It has 
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been too much looked upon as a folly — a weakness — 
a misfortune — a calamity. But it is a sin — a foul 
sin. That is its true character. As such, it is to be 
forbidden, rebuked, restrained, oyercome, forsaken. 
As a sin it is most open to all the good influences 
which are now acting upon society. Its character of a 
sin has been too much neglected. I have given reasons 
why society has regarded it less as a sin than as a mis- 
fortune. Those reasons were, that so many were 
guilty of it ; that so many were sufferers by it ; and 
that society itself offered so many temptations and 
solicitations to it. These may have been sufficient 
reasons heretofore to hide the true character of intem- 
perance, as a voluntary, an inexcusable, a ruinous sin. 
But these reasons have lost much, if not all their force. 
It is doubtful whether the self-conscious guilt of society 
in this matter will much longer bear any one out in 
repeating pubUcly the story of his disgrace. Hence 
forward, even reformed inebriates will be more likely 
to be despised than pitied, and will be liable to be cen- 
sured with severity, tliough they may be encouraged. 
For society has light, and has withdrawn much of its 
allowance and many of its temptations to intemperance. 
It is in its character as a sin that intemperance has 
been least regarded in its treatment and discussion. It 
is, however, in its character as a sin, that intemperance 
is most assailable and most curable. It must hencefor- 
ward be more regarded and presented in that character. 
As such, we have the authority and power to rebuke it. 
As such, does it stand forth as the child and the parent 
of evil, the source of woe, the terrific scourge of man, 
the enemy of all happiness and prosperity, the ruin of 
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every fair prospect, the common tyrant of all its Yid- 
tims. In its character as a sin, too, we must leain to 
regard it, if we would properly set forth the wrong 
done by those who minister to it, so that we may call 
upon their consciences and their hearts to help in rebuk- 
ing them. As a sin, too, it is to be brought under the 
common remedy of all sins — repentance, amendment, 
and the grace and mercy of God. 



u 



LOOK NOT UPON THE WINE WHEN IT IS RED.' 

N. P. WILLIS. 

Look not upon the wine when it 

Is red within the cup ; 
Stay not for pleasure when she fills 

Her tempting beaker up ; 
Though clear its depths, and rich its glow, 
A spell of madness lurks below. 

They say 't is pleasant on the lip, 

And merry on the brain ; 
They say it stirs the sluggish blood. 

And dulls the tooth of pain : 
Ay, but within its gloomy deeps 
A stinging serpent unseen sleeps. 

Its rosy lights will turn to fire, 

Its coolness change to thirst ; 
And by its mirth within the brim 

A sleepless worm is nursed. 
There 's not a bubble at the brim 
That does not carry food to him. 
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Then dash the hurning cup aside, 

And spill its purple wine ; 
Take not its madness to thy lips — 

Let not its curse be thine. 
'T is red and rich, but gprief and woe, 
Are hid those rosy depths below. 



THE GROG-SHOP. 

CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 

The little grog-shop ! ready to accommodate ! — 
Yes, in any quantity, proportioned to the means of the 
poorest customers, taking in pay the last pittance they 
have for bread, the furniture from their wretched gar- 
rets, the clothes from their shivering children, the very 
beds on which they are dying inch by inch. And this 
cannot be prevented ? — The wretches who deal out to 
these deluded, friendless, helpless beings, the poison 
of body and soul, cannot be reached by the laws of an 
intelligent Christian people ? Preach it till you are 
weary. Let all the rulers and judges of the land de- 
clare it, — we will not believe it. While there is moral 
force in man, while there is civil government in the land, 
and a God ruling in the heavens, we will not believe it. 
Men, who are utterly dead to all other appeals, whose 
consciences are seared with a hot iron, on whom 
"moral suasion" has no more effect than on stone 
walls, — men who will take a piece of meat in barter 
for rum from a drunken wife, when they know the poor 
husband has procured it with difficulty for his starving 
family, — men who will inhumanly push a woman out 
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of their own doors, where she has come to beseech 
them, with tears and on her knees, not to give drink to 
her brutal husband, and then will lure that husband to 
drink again, and drink till he dies, or murders his wife, 
and abandons his children to wretchedness and loath- 
some vice, — to say that such men cannot or must not 
be restrained — why, you may as well break up society, 
and laugh at justice, and mock at humanity and its 
God. ##•*•• 

There is a cruel wrong somewhere, and it falls with 
peculiar weight upon those whom we are most bound 
to protect and relieve, — the poor, the young, and the 
tempted. There are inconsistencies thronging us on 
erery side. Men talk of their liberty as above all price, 
and they are throwing it away and stripping others of 
it day by day. They groan about taxes, and they tax 
themselves and the whole community enormously year 
after year, or suffer dealers and drinkers to tax them, 
for the consumption of that which they allow they do 
not need, and which brings upon their revenue, their 
energies, and all their resources, a burden to which 
every other is light. We pay largely, and resign no 
little of our freedom, for the protection which govern- 
ment extends over our property and lives. But when 
we implore rulers or citizens to protect us and our chil- 
dren from the decoys and pitfalls that are thick spread 
around us, or help us to snatch our brother from the 
merciless fangs of a monster in human shape, they tell 
us they cannot interfere with a man's business, they 
will not curtail his liberty, they must not hazard an 
election, they dare not enforce an unpopular law ; and 
80 they dig another pitfall at our very door, and multi- 
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tiply the lares all along our streets, and extend over 
them that same defence which they refuse us and ours ! 
Oh, it is miserable mockery ! It is blank sophistry. It 
is dreadful inhumanity ! Where peculiarly the guilt 
lies, or what is the remedy, it is for others and all to 
consider. That tliere is guilt, every conscience that is 
alive feels. That there must be a remedy, every 
believer in Gtxl and Christianity knows. 



WHO SHALL PAY THE TAXES? 

ELIZUR WRIOHT. 

I HIGHLY honor the motives of those who would 
avoid the appearance of infringing the rights of others, 
and therefore shrink from applying legal coercion to the 
drunkard-maker, and still more do I honor their mo- 
tives who fear the use of the law, lest it should impair 
the persuasive force of that kindness which has proved 
itself so potent to reclaim the lost. Still, it ssems to 
me that the business of making and vending intoxicat- 
ing drinks stands in such a relation to the welfare of 
society as to require the interference of law in some 
way as much as arson or highway robbery. As to the 
present partial and awkward legislation, I confers it 
seems to me to do little else than increase the evil. It 
18 a miserable attempt to stop the stream without dry- 
ing up the fountain. As to drying the fountain, good 
temperance men have different opinions — some rely 
altogether upon kindness, downright good Samaritan 
mercy. Others rely almost wholly on stem justice— 

5 
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that sort of justice which we call law. For my part, 
I believe that real justice and mercy never conflict, and 
that we may resort to law in such a way that it shall 
not only harmonize with, but effectually aid kindness ; 
that we may make it to be, and appear to be, that same- 
kindness to the mass which genuine Washingtonianism 
is to the individual. 

There is surely ground for doubt whether society 
has a right to come in and prohibit a fair bargain 
between A and B, both being compos mentis, and 
there being no immorality in the transaction itself. A 
sells and B buys opium or arsenic, perhaps to be used 
for his own benefit and no one's injury. It really looks 
too much like doing evil that good may come, to visit 
A with pains and penalties, because B may make, or is 
likely to make, a bad use of his purchase. To say the 
best of it, it is placing a good law on bad logic. It is 
unjust in theory, if not in practice. 

Let us return to the case of alcohol, and analyze its 
effects upon society. In the first place, we find an im- 
mense amount of feverish nervous excitement, having 
some resemblance to happiness, but all swallowed up, 
like the Egyptian kine, by a still vaster amount of 
physical and mental misery and woe. All this we will 
set aside for the present. In the next place, we find 
an immense pecuniary loss, to be made up by some- 
body. This falls upon the poor inebriate while his 
money lasts ; but it extends far beyond that. It falls 
upon thousands of individuals who never touch the 
intoxicating cup, and that small portion of it which 
society at large imdertakes to repair, amounts to a 
large proportion of the taxes. Directly or indirectly, 
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more than half the whole expense of government arises 
from the use of alcoholic poison. Now it is this por- 
tion of the public revenue which I would confine atten- 
tion to under the question, Who ought to pay it ? 

I answer, in the first place, negatively, not the tee- 
totaller, who neither uses alcohol nor allows his capital 
to be employed in the trafiic of it. Whatever may be 
the state of the question as between the makers, vend- 
ers, and drinkers, betu'een all these and the teetotaller 
there is no obscurity. Justice decides that the latter 
shall not be obliged to make good any loss arising from 
a traffic which he abominates. He may do what he 
pleases by way of charity, but to a law imposing the 
burden as a tax, he owes nothing but firm and reason- 
able resistance — not, perhaps, in the first instance, such 
as our fathers paid to the tax on tea, but something as 
decided. For taxation without reason or justice is 
almost as bad as taxation witliout representation. 

Take the question as between the makers, venders, 
and drinkers, and the scales of justice seem to decide 
that the tax should fall chiefly, if not wholly, upon the 
two former. The drinkers are taxed by their own act. 
Their money passes over into the pockets of the capi- 
talists, who thrive upon their ruin. At the time 
society takes up the question to provide jail-room or 
almshouse-room for the victims, the drinker, as a cause 
of the mischief, is no longer a taxable subject. He 
may be in a land where they do not pay taxes. Ho 
may have been a young man who frequented a respec- 
table refectory, where there are inner rooms secluded 
from public observation, and in which the public know^ 
not what is done, except that sometimes, late on Sim- 
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day night or early on Monday morning, a man issaes, 
tearing his hair, and saying, bitterly, '* What a fool I 
have been!" or staggering homeward unable to say 
anything. His money, ere the final shriek of delirium 
tremens, may have been fully equally divided between 
the lessee and lessor of the refectory and the whole- 
saler and importer of wines and brandies. Where 
shall society look for the first subject of taxation to 
repair the mischief so far as money can do it? Can 
they say less to the various capitalists who have all the 
money which has been made out of the transaction, 
than, " Gentlemen, there is some little doubt whether, as 
participators in a business which you knew would end 
in ruin to a fellow-man, you are not fit subjects for 
pains and penalties, along with the instigators of duels 
and murderous boxing-matches ; therefore think your- 
selves favored if we let you off with providing for the 
support of the crazed wife and the education of the 
helpless orphans." 

To speak in general terms, I come to this concli^ 
sion, that the taxes which society is required to pay to 
repair the losses of intemperance — and they need to 
be more liberal than they are — should be carefully 
estimated and distinguished from the other expenses of 
government, and then assessed altogether upon capital 
stock which is directly or indirectly employed in pro- 
moting the consumption of intoxicating drinks. If, 
under such a system of just taxation, the trafiHc con- 
tinues, blighting the hopes, undermining the morals, 
and ruining the estates of multitudes, then it will be 
time to consider what further measures shall be 
resorted to. For my own part, I do not believe that if 
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the drunkard-roakers, high and low, were obliged to 
shoulder the whole pecuniary loss which the comma- 
nity now sustains, they would find it profitable to con- 
tinue the business. And what is more, I believe the 
teetotallers, if they will unite, are about strong enough 
to make them do it. 



PUBLIC OPINION AND TEMPERANCE. 

DR. CHiLNNING. 

I HAVE not insisted on one of the means of temper- 
ance on which great stress has been laid, that is, the 
influence of Public Opinion. To bring this to bear 
against intemperance, has been regarded by not a few 
as the cliief method of subduing the evil. Too much, 
I think, is hoped from it. One obvious remark is, that 
the classes most exposed to intemperance are removed 
very much from the power of public opinion. But, 
passing over this, I think wc generally look to this 
influence for more than it can accomplish. We lay 
upon it a greater weight than it can bear. Public 
opinion may even work against the cause which it is 
meant to support, when made a substitute for individual 
exertion. A man, temperate because public opinion 
exacts it, has not the virtue of temperance, nor a stable 
ground of temperate habits. The remark is espe- 
cially applicable to these times. Opinion, in former 
days, was more permanent than at present. There 
were few or no causes in operation to unsettle general 
convictions. Society was cast into f^ed forms. Ages 

6* 
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passed away, and slight changes were seen in raanneis 
and in modes of thinking. But the present is a revolu- 
tionary age. Society, hreaking from its old moorings, 
is tossed on a restless and ever-stormy ocean. Opin- 
ion no longer affords that steady guidance which in 
former times supplied the place of private judgment and 
individual principle. There is no truth which sophis- 
try does not now assail, no falsehood which may not 
become a party bond The great work to which re- 
ligion and benevolence are now called, is, not to sweep 
away multitudes by storm, not to lay on men the tem- 
porary, brittle chains of opinion, but to fix deep, 
rational conviction in individuals, to awaken the reason 
to eternal truth and the conscience to immutable duty. 
We are apt to labor to secure to virtue the power of 
fashion. We must secure to it the power of convic- 
tion. It is the essence of fashion to change. Nothing 
is sure but truth. No other foundation can sustain a 
permanent reform. The temperance, which rests on 
other men's opinions and practice, is not a man's own 
virtue, but a reflection of what exists around him. It 
lies on the surface. It has not penetrated the soul. 

That opinion may exert a great and useful influence, 
is not denied ; but it must be enlightened opinion, ap- 
pealing to the reason and the conscience of the individ- 
ual ; not to passion, interest, or fear, not proscribing all 
who diflfer. We want public opinion to bear on tem- 
perance, but to act rationally, generously, not passion, 
ately, tyrannically, and with the spirit of persecution. 
Men cannot be driven into temperance. Let the temper- 
ate become a party, and breathe the violence of party, 
and they will raise up a party as violent as their own. 
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The friends of truth mast not call passion to their aid, 
for the erroneous and vicious have a greater stock of 
passion than they, and can wield this weapon to mora 
efiect. It is not by numbers or a louder cry, that good • 
men are to triumph over the bad. Their goodness, 
their consciousness of truth and universal love, must be 
manifested iii clear, strong, benevolent appeals to the 
reason and heart. They must speak in the tone of the 
friend of their race. This will do infinitely more than 
the clamor of hosts. 

It seems to me an important remark, that public 
opinion cannot do for virtue what it does for vice. It 
is the essence of virtue to look above opinion, Vice is 
consistent with, and very of^en strengthened by, entire 
subserviency to it. It is a motive to be cautiously 
used, because the mind, w^hich passively yields to it, 
will find it a debilitating, rather than an invigorating 
influence. The moral independence which can with- 
stand public sentiment, is men's only safety. When- 
ever public sentiment shall be enlightened enough ta 
promote this superiority to itself, it will be a noble 
spring. In proportion as it wars against this self-sub- 
sistence, it subverts the only foundation of substantial, 
enduring reform. 

It is sometimes very hazardous to attempt to extir- 
pate a common vice by making it disgraceful, and pass- 
ing on it a sentence of outlawry. If, indeed, the vice 
be confined to the poor and obscure, the brand of 
infamy may easily be fixed on it ; but when it spreads 
higher, and is taken under the protection of fashion, it 
can not only parry the weapon of disgrace in the hand 
of its adversaries, but turn tliis against them. Fashion 
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is singularly expert in the use of ridicule. What it 
wants in reason, it can supply in sneers and laughter. 
Sometimes it puts on indifference as a coat of mail. It 
has especially the art of attaching the idea of vulgarity 
to a good cause, and what virtue has courage to 
encounter this most dreaded form of opinion 1 



YE MAY DRINK, IP YE LIST. 

8. R. PEASE. 

Ye may drink, if ye list, 

The red sparkling wine. 
From beakers that gleam 

With the gems of the vine ; 
Ye may quafif, if ye will, 

When the foam bends the brim, 
From a flagon or goblet. 

Till your eye shall grow dim ; 
But I 've sworn on the altar, 

And my soul is now free, 
Nor beaker, nor flagon, 

Nor goblet, for me. 

Ye may light the avenger 

On ruin's wild path. 
Like a raging volcano, 

In the blaze of its wrath ; 
But your fire-<jrested waves, 

All gory with blood. 
Shall be hissing like serpents, 

And quenched in the flood ; 
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For I 'to sworn on the altar, 

And my soul is now free, 
This hand shall ne'er falter 

In its warfare with thee. 

But Nature's pure nectar 

Is the draught that I sip, — 
What God has appointed 

To moisten the lip ; 
And the gleam of its glory, 

Through the cycles of years. 
Shall dry the rivers of shame, 

And the fountains of tears ; 
For I 've sworn on the altar. 

In youth's radiant glow, 
Not to lay down my arms 

Till I 've conquered the foe. 

Then come to the altar, 

And come to the shrine, 
Dash down your red goblets, 

And your flagons of wine ; 
Young heroes are thronging 

Where the battle 's begun, 
And the sheen of their banners 

Flashes bright in the sun. 
When the shock of the onset. 

As a rock meets the flood, 
Shall roll back the fountains 

And rivers of blood. 
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TEMPERANCE AND THE POLITICIAN. 

T. B. HUDSON. 

The old maxim, that the object of the government is 
the good of the governed, — though trite from frequent 
repetition, and perverted for the thousandth time in 
defence of misgovemment and tyranny, — is still as true 
as ever. The intelligent citizen feels therefore that he 
has himself a vital interest in every act of the govern- 
ment. If all its operations conduce to the greater hap- 
piness of the greatest number, he is satisfied ; he felici- 
tates himself and his countrymen on the blessings which 
it showers upon them. If its operations are defective, 
he seeks to supply the defect. If they are wrong and 
shameful, he will use every lawful means to correct the 
error, to repair the injury, and secure, by reform, the 
healthful, equal, and benign action of the governing 
powers. 

Now, be it observed, it is the object of the govern- 
ment, in which every patriot-politician is interested. If 
he admires the grandeur of its vast movement, it is 
because he sees in it a mighty agency for the dififusion 
of general blessings. If he contemplates with wonder 
the wisdom of its legislation, it is because he foresees 
that legislation adapted to the wants of the people, in 
other words to defend them from injury, to advocate 
their happiness. Government, aside from its tendency 
to achieve in some way this end, becomes to him a 
matter of apathy or aversion. It is the happiness of 
the people which he wishes to secure, and in the light 
of this grand object he views all the forms and machio- 
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ery which have been devised professedly for its accom- 
plishment. 

Now it has occurred to me that an argument in favor 
of total abstinence might be drawn from this relation ; 
which would address itself with resistless force to every 
patriot-politician in the land. Other arguments address 
themselves to particular classes of men. The argu- 
ment drawn from religion, tells forcibly on the man who 
has cultivated his rehgious nature. But how many 
turn away with neglect and scorn from its teachings ! 
The argument drawn from the pecuniary waste involved 
in the consumption of liquor, comes home to the heart 
of the consumer. But it may be lost entirely on the 
wholesale or retail dealer. The argument drawn from 
its effects on the physical S3rstem, convinces all who 
understand anatomy and physiology. But not one in a 
hundred comprehends the beautiful mechanism of the 
human frame, or the play of its thousand springs. But 
every patriot-politician can understand the object of 
government. He can feel an interest in all that can 
affect its operations, and of course can properly decide 
and act upon the question, how the use of intoxicating 
drinks affects the interests which it is the object of 
government to defend. 

Besides, as has been already intimated, it is the object 
of government, that is the happiness of its subjects, 
that chiefly occupies his attention. It is because of 
this that he is a politician. The happiness of man is 
dear to him. Therefore he watches with an eagle eye 
the principles which lie at its basis, the organization of 
its powers, the administration of its laws, the manner 
in which it defends the many from the insidious aggre»- 
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sioiis of the more powerful few, and, in short, everything 
connected with it, so far as it affects the object which 
IB dear to his heart. 

Now, consistency will compel him to feel equally 
anxious in respect to all influences, of whatever sort, 
which bear on the public weal, as in respect to those 
which emanate from the government. If he loves the 
government because it advances the happiness of the 
people, he will love everything else that advances or 
tends to advance the same object. 

If he loves righteous laws because they throw their 
bulwark of defence around the rights of the million, 
he will love everything that guards those rights from 
infraction. If he loves the general quiet which confi- 
dence in an efficient government diffuses throughout all 
its borders, because the people may go to their labors 
unarmed by day, and slumber by night without visions 
of plunder and bloodshed to haunt their dreams, he will 
delight in all influences which shed the same soft light 
and breathe the same unbroken repose. Without this, 
his pretended patriotism will be a disguise too thin to 
deceive any but him who wears it. The truth is, the 
mere poUtician is no patriot at all ; and the sooner this 
delusion is scattered to the winds the better. One 
unerring mark of difference between them is this. The 
mere politician labors evermore in the treadmill of 
political machinery. The true patriot sees and owns 
the power of other agents. He sees, indeed, that gov- 
ernment is a force, and a mighty one ; but he sees also 
that it is only one among the myriad forces that act on 
the nation's mind, shaping its character and determining 
its destiny. He calculates and acts accordingly. Yon 
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find him whereTer a blow can be struck for his country- 
men. The caucus is not the only meeting he attends. 
Nor are partisan weapons the only instruments of his 
warfare. I repeat it then : Every true and consistent 
patriot will study all the modes of securing the common 
weal which he can conmiand. If an evil exists which 
goyemment cannot reach, and which yet defeats the 
ends for which it was formed, he feels as imperatively 
bound to use the appropriate means for its removal, as 
to observe the sacred oath that seals his allegiance to 
the constitution he loves. 



WATER. 

HON. T. F. MARSHALL. 

Oh, water ! water ! that man, of all created things, 
should turn from thee with loathing and disgust! — 
man, to whom it stands in ministering attendance in all 
its forms ; — man, whom it blesses in blessing all things 
else ; whether bearing alofl his ships upon the salt and 
buoyant wave in its ocean home, or hanging in cloudy 
mantles above, to protect him and shade the earth 
from the too intense and scorching rays of heaven ; or 
descending in showers or in dews, to scatter fragrance 
and bloom, to charm his sense, and to nourish vegeta- 
tion for his food ; or rolling in rivers, bursting into 
fountains, or leaping in cascades ; congealing into ice, 
expanding into steam, extinguishing flames ; the vehicle 
of commerce, feeder of plants and flowers, fertilizer of 
earth, temperer of the air, armor of cities, assuager of 

6 
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lluxBt,-~ friend, comforter, cleanser, ally, oo-wodcet 
with man through life, and last luxory of sensation in 
death, to cool him for the grave. Oh, that he should 
have turned firom Nature and thee in seeidi of a sub^ 
stitute, and found, or invented and compounded rather, 
—for he did not find it, — a fluid distillation from hell 
itself, abhorrent to all the policy of Nature, and derang- 
ing her whole system of economy, and of power sufli- 
cient not only to kill the body, but to transform, change, 
transmute, dehumanize the mind ! 



EHM 'HEM. 

A TEMPERANCE TALE. 

A VERY estimable friend of ours, who is not to be 
named, though he might not object to it, once gave us, 
confidentially, the following anecdote about himself. 
He was old when he told the story to us, but, as may 
be logically inferred, he had once been young. 

In his young days he married a wife, wholly from 
impulsive passion ; but his youthful Uking soon grew 
into a concentrated flame of early love, healthful emo- 
tion, intellectual admiration, and moral obligation. The 
latter term, he used to say to us, should never be known 
to a married man. Moral obligation may be mentioned 
to men who profess to have none, but when sounding 
in the ears of those who have ties and few means, they 
are tones of terrible discord. 

Our fine-hearted friend married a wife, and in her he 
found a woman of superior intelligence, as well as 
amiable temperament. He lived happy throagh his 
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honey-moon, and grew even more contented aAer it, 
but, ftom the inward uneasiness caused by some chronic 
affection, he gradually fell into the use of aicoholio 
stimulation. 

His gentle wife, upon discovering this, was afflicted 
deeply, but knew full well that aggravation rather than 
reformation would arise from her interference ; so the 
mild creature remained silent, and the only tone of 
reproach she ever uttered, was the semi-sigh, semi* 
exclamation of '* Ehm 'hem !" 

When he appeared before her with a slight wildness 
in the eye, too much redness in the cheek, or an abrupt 
hiccough coming from the throat, her smile would be 
the same, her words as kind, but she would turn aside 
with her melancholy aspiration of " Ehm 'hem !" 

He soon understood this, though he took no notice 
of it ; and, being a man of fine sensibility, this delicate 
and kind forbearance of his wife wrought upon him 
with powerful effect. No curtain lecture could ever 
have fallen on his ear with such potency as his wife's 
simple ** Ehm 'hem !" 

The agitation of other and better principles came 
about, and our friend was one of the first in olden time 
to sign himself a teetotaller. The deed, however, was 
not mentioned to any, and his wife remained in com- 
plete ignorance of it. " Ehm 'hem !" at any rate, was 
heard no more from her lips. 

Some time elapsed, and one evening the husband sat 
down, vnth a quaint, happy smile, beside her. He 
looked her in the face, and still smiled merrier. She 
laughed in return, but was still compelled to inquire 
what the fun was all about. 



' I 
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« Ehm 'hem ! " said the refonned inebriate. 

" What ! " inquired the wife, for she was still, as 
she had ever been, unconscious that her husband knew 
aught of her suppressed grievance on his account. 

*' Ehm 'hem ! " said the husband ; '* wife, don't yon 
remember that sound?" 

The whole truth then flashed upon the happy wo* 
man's mind ; how her husband had felt deeply and in 
secret her quiet grief, and how it had worked upon 
him even to the abandonment of his vicious habit. She 
threw Kerself upon his neck, and he laughed aloud, 
with renewed joy, as he kissed her flushed cheek, and 
breathed merrily in her ear the simple signal of 
departed troubles, *' Ehm 'hem! " 



GO NOT BACK. 



My brother, go not back, 

The pledge is taken now ; 
I see it in the healthful smile 

That plays upon thy brow ; 
I see it in the sparkling eye. 

So dull and dim before ; 
Then go not back again, my friend, 

To sure destruction's door. 

My brother, go not back. 
Press on in virtue's way ; 

Be steadfast in thy sacred pledge, 
And truth shall be thy stay. 
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Hope, bright as morning's dawn, shall spring 
Where'er thy feet may tread ; •'■^ 

Then go not back again, my &iend, 
To paths of terror spread. 

My brother, go not back 

To sorrow and to vice, 
To reap tlie bitter fruits of sin, 

Where none to glory rise ; 
Where, stranger to the joys of earth| 

Life will be steeped in woe ; 
Then go not back again, my friend. 

But upward, heavenward go. 

My brother will not go — 

I read it on his cheek , 
I see it in the tears that flow, 

And when I hear him speak. 
He has resolved in God's own strength. 

Who will, I know, sustain. 
Never, while reason holds the throne. 

To touch the cup again. 



THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE AND WOMAN. 

REV. MOSES BALLOU. 

It is no matter of surprise, that the ladies have taken 
upon themselves a share of the burthen of this noble 
enterprise. There is, to my mind, a peculiar fitness 
and propriety in it. They have, in general, deservedly 

6» 
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borne the reputation of possessing all the finer and 
better feeHngs of our nature in a more perfect degree 
than the other sex, with keen moral sensibilities, 
more delicate sympathies, warmer and more endear- 
ing affections; they have usually been first to com- 
mence in a good cause, and the last to forsake it. la 
everything kind, benevolent and holy, the hearts of 
females generally have been found most warmly en- 
listed. Some of the most ardent and enduring friends 
of our Divine Master were found in their ranks. The 
mild and forgiving spirit of his religion won them 
readily to its embrace. It opened a field for the full 
scope of all their better feelings. It harmonized with 
all the purest of their cherished sentiments, and gave 
life and direction to their most tender emotions. De- 
voutly grateful for what a Saviour had done for them, 
they were firm in their attachment to him when 
others had cast him off. In the admirable language of 
the poet: 

"Not she, with serpent-kiss, her Saviour stung — 
Not she deceived him with the traitor tongue ; 
She, though all else forsook, would brave the gloom, 
Last at the cross, and earliest at the tomb." 

But it is not firom considerations of this character 
alone, that we discover the propriety of this association. 
Above all others living, females have the deepest per- 
sonal interest in the subject of temperance. On none 
has the curse that follows strong drink fallen so 
heavily, and to no hearts does the genius of emancipa- 
tion bring brighter hopes. The appropriate sphere of 
female life is comparatively a narrow and restricted 
one. The little sanctuary of home, which they seem 
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made to adorn and bless, comprises the field from 
which they must reap the harvest of most of their 
earthly enjoyment. Most of their happiness, that this 
world has power to give and take away, must here 
have its source ; and how awful must be their condi- 
tion, then, when that sanctuary is profaned by the 
drunkard's revels! It is not the drunken husband, 
father, son, or brother, that feels all the keen torments 
of such a home. No ; it is the wife, the mother, the 
sister and the daughter. The intemperate man drinks 
the cup, but the dregs at the bottom are left for 
the woman. He can go out into the world for com- 
panionship and comfort ; she must find hers in dreari- 
ness and destitution at home. The excitement fur- 
nished by the business community, public scenes, 
amusements and pleasures, are open to him ; but soli- 
tude and tears are left for her at her bUghted and 
lonely hearthstone. Ho can provide himself with food 
and raiment ; she and her little ones may be hungry 
and cold. The accommodating landlord furnishes him 
with a comfortable seat by a good fire, where he may 
while away his time with his bottle companions, and 
heed not the cold that searches every nook in his own 
hovel, or the destitution that rests like an incubus upon 
the hearts of his wife and children. No, I repeat it, it 
is not upon man that the curse of intemperance comes 
down in its most deadly power — but upon tried, suf- 
fering, and patient woman! 
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STIMULATING LIQUORS IRRITATE AND WEAR 

OUT THE SYSTEM. 

D. KIMBALL. 

Those indiyiduals who use intoxicating drinks, under 
the mistaken notion that their stimulating properties 
enahle them to perform more labor, would do well to 
remember, that by thus unnaturally exciting their 
physical and intellectual energies, they greatly abridge 
the term of their natural existence. God has appointed 
two great stimulants, nutriment and rest. But intoxi- 
cating stimulants tend to irritate and wear out. We 
will endeavor to furnish an ilhistration. It is supposed 
that the natural duration of life has a certain term ; 
threescore years and ten, for instance, to men of ordi- 
nary constitution. But that term is to be measured, 
some suppose, not by days, or months, or years, but 
hy pulsations. How many times does the pulse heat 
in the arteries in a minute? Take two men, horn at 
the same time, having the same occupation, and the 
same means of living. One obtains nutriment by 
wholesome food and rest ; his pulsations will he about 
sixty in a minute, or a few more. The other, in addi- 
tion to food and rest, takes wine or some other liquor ; 
not to excess, but a glass or two per day ; his pulse 
will beat about seventy-five in a minute. Thus the 
one, at the age of sixty, will be practically as old as 
the other at seventy-five. 

If persons would have many days — good, healthy, 
happy days — they must not quicken their pulsation, and 
make it run out too soon. Let them be cahu ; content 
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with sixty pulsations in the minute, and not ambitions 
of seventy-fiye. 



WHAT CAN BE DONB? 

DR. BEECBER. 

But it will be said, What can be done? — and ten 
thousand voices will reply, ''Nothing; oh, nothing; 
men always have drunk to excess, and they always 
will ; there ia so much capital embarked in the business 
of importation and distillation, and so much supposed 
gain in vending ardent spirits, and such an insatiable 
demand for them, and such ability to pay for them by 
high-minded, wilful, independent freemen, that nothing 
can be done." 

Then farewell, a long farewell, to all our greatness ! 
The present abuse of ardent spirits has grown out of 
what was the prudent use of it less than one hundred 
years ago ; then there was very little intemperance in 
the land; most men who drank at all, drank tem- 
perately. But if the prudent use of ardent spirits one 
hundred years ago, has produced such results as now 
exist, what will the present intemperate use accom- 
plish in a century to come? Let no man turn off his 
eye from this subject, or refuse to reason, and infer ; 
there is a moral certainty of a wide-extended ruin, 
without reformation. The seasons are not more sure 
to roll, the sun to shine, or the rivers to flow, than the 
present enormous consumption of ardent spirits is sure 
to produce the most deadly consequences to the nation. 
They will be consumed in a compound ratio ; and there 
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is a physical certainty of the dreadful consequences. 
Have you taken the dimensions of the evil, its manifold 
and magnifying miseries, its sure-paced and tremen- 
dous ruin? And shall it come unresisted by prayer, 
and without a finger lifted to stay the desolation ? 

What if all men had cried out, as some did, at the 
commencement of the revolutionary struggle, ** Alas ! 
we must submit — we must be taxed — noj^iing can be 
done. O the fleets and armies of England — we can- 
not stand before them ! Had such counsels prevailed, 
we should have abandoned a righteous cause, and for- 
feited that aid of Heaven, for which men are always 
authorized to trust in God, who are disposed to do his 
will. 

Nothing can be done ! Why can nothing be done? 
Because the intemperate will not stop drinking, shall 
the temperate keep on and become drunkards? Be- 
cause the intemperate cannot be reasoned with, shall 
the temperate become madmen? And because force 
will not avail with men of independence and property, 
does it follow that reason, and conscience, and the fear 
of the Lord, will have no influence? 

And because the public mind is now unenlightened, 
and unawakened, and unconcentrated, does it follow 
that it cannot be enlightened, and aroused, and concen- 
trated in one simultaneous and successful effort ? Ref- 
ormations as much resisted by popular feeling, and 
impeded by ignorance, interest and depraved obstinacy, 
have been accomplished, through the medium of a rec- 
tified public opinion ; and no natipn ever possessed the 
opportunities and the means that we possess, of cor- 
xeotly forming the public opinion ; nor was a nation 
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^eT called upon to attempt it by motives of sndi 
imperious necessity. Our all is at stake — we shaU 
perish if we do not efl^t it. There is nothing that 
ought to be done, which a free people cannot do. 

The science of self-govemment is the science of per- 
fect government, which we have yet to learn and teach, 
or this nation and the world must be governed by 
force. But we have all the means, and none of the 
impediments, which hinder the experiment amid the 
dynasties and feudal despotisms of Europe. And 
what has been d<Hie justifies the expectation that all 
which yet remains to be done will be accomplished. 
The abolition of the slave-trade, an event now almost 
accomplished, was once regarded as a chimera of 
benevolent dreaming. But the band of Christian 
heroes, who consecrated their lives to the work, may 
some of them survive to behold it achieved. This 
greatest of evils upon earth, this stigma of human 
nature, wide-spread, deep-rooted and intrenched by 
interest and state policy, is passing away before the 
unbending requisitions of enlightened public opinion. 

No great melioration of the human condition was 
ever achieved without the concurrent efibrt of numbers, 
and no extended, well-directed application of moral 
influence was ever made in vain. Let the temperate 
part of the nation awake, and reform, and concentrate 
their influence in a course of systematic action, and 
success is not merely probable, but absolutely certain. 
And cannot this be accomplished? Cannot the public 
attention be aroused, and set in array against the triiffic 
in ardent spirits, and against their use ? With just a» 
much certainty can the public sentiment be formed and 
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put in motion, as the waves can be moved by the brealh 
of heaven — or the massy rock, balanced on the preci- 
pice, can be pushed from its centre of motion ; — and 
when the public sentiment once begins to move, its 
march will be as resistless as the same rock thundering 
down the precipice. Let no man, then, look upon our 
condition as hopeless, or feel, or think, or say, that 
nothing can be done. The language of Heaven to our 
happy nation is, '* Be it unto thee even as thou wilt ;" 
and there \a no despondency more fatal, or more wicked, 
than that which refuses to hope, and to act, from the 
apprehension that nothing can be done. 



TEMPERANCE AND THE MARINER. 

LETTER FROM SEA. — C. D. STUART. 

Our captain is a most thorough out and out tee- 
totaller, and a man who uses no profane language ; the 
result is, that every one in his service is more or less 
influenced by his example as a superior, and the conse- 
quences are of the happiest kind. Sailors are not seen 
lounging, half-intoxicated, about the ship, nor heard 
cursing when the sudden storm sweeps through the 
sails they must furl at the peril of their hves. All is 
harmony and quiet, and the slightest rope hangs, like 
the fixings of a tidy kitchen-maid, in its place. Tem- 
perate sailors, too, are cleanly and intelligent — they 
read, and learn to forget the idle superstitions that have 

made up so large a share of sea literature in past times. 

• ••••• 
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The question hasi been asked, " Don't Bailors need 
rations of liquor in the severe cold weather and storms 
of winter?" Our captain, who has seen forty years' 
service, says he has made his severest voyage without 
a glass of liquor being used on board, or a &e in the 
forecastle, and not a man suffered from the cold or was 
sick during the voyage. The relaxation, which follows 
the excitement consequent upon drinking freely, he 
says, is the most fruitful source of suffering among sear- 
men. Called up in the night to reef sails dripping with 
rain or stiff with ice, they call in the aid of the Evil 
Spirit, and climb to their task : it is done, and all is 
well for the time ; but Jack crawls into his bunk, warm 
with the liquor and labor, and falls asleep, to be roused 
by-and-bye to re-do what he had done, and then it is he 
finds himself cold, shivering and almost Without ability 
to move, until another appeal is had to the bottle.. 
Thus the safety of a ship and its passengers is endan- 
gered, the chances of loss to those who insure the 
world's commerce doubled, and every detail of the pro- 
fession most materially injured. A considerable differ- 
ence is made in the amount of premium charged for 
insuring a ship manned and commanded by teetotallers, 
contrasted with those of the opposite class, and so it 
should be. 



INTEHPERANGB. 

MRS. SIGOURNET. 

Parent ! — who, with speechless ^ling. 
O'er thy cradled treasure bent, 
7 
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Every year new claims revealing, 
Yet thy wealth of love unspent, — 

Hast thou seen that blossom blighted 
By a drear untimely frost? 

All thy labor unrequited ? 
Every glorious promise lost? 

Wife ! — with agony unspoken, 

Shrinking from affliction's rod, 
Is thy prop, thine idol broken, — 

Fondly trusted, — next to God ? 
Husband ! — o'er thy hope a mourner. 

Of thy chosen friend ashamed. 
Hast thou to her burial borne her, 

Unrepented, — unreclaimed ? 

Child ! — in tender weakness turning 

To thy heaven-appointed guide. 
Doth a lava-poison burning. 

Tinge with gall affection's tide? 
Still that orphan burden bearing. 

Darker than the grave can show, 
Dost thou bow thee down despairing, 

To a hermitage of woe ? 

Country ! — on thy sons depending, 

Strong in manhood, bright in bloom. 
Hast thou seen thy pride descending 

Shrouded, — to th' unhonored tomb ? 
Rise 1 — on eagle-pinion soaring, — 

Rise ! — like one of God-like birth, — 
And, Jehovah's aid imploring, 

Sweep the spoiler from tlie earth ! 
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INTEMPERANCE AMONG LITERARY MEN. 

J. BANNATYNE. 

Frou the time of Queen Elizabeth, (when literature 
began to form a distinct occupation,) down to Pope and 
Swift, and the host of wits and poets, and witlings and 
poetasters, who sprang up in that and the succeeding 
age, we find that they were, for the most part, a jolly 
and wine-bibbing fraternity; and too often overleapt 
the last restraint, and died the Tictims of soUtary excess. 
Addison, like many men of his genius, had a slow and 
fastidious mind; and he loved, especially during the 
act of composition, to rouse it into energy by the uae 
of wine. 

But let as descend to a later and a more familiar age ; 
where such men as Goldsmith — the felicitous Grold- 
smith — who adorned whatever he touched ; Sheridan^ 
that erratic but brilliant luminary, the unrivalled wit, 
dramatist, and orator, of whom it has been said, that 
in everything he attempted, he produced the best; 
Byron, whom I need only name ; Charles Lamb — dm 
quiet, the quaint, the lovable Charles Lamb — who 
would not hurt a fly, though he so deeply injured him- 
self; Beattie — author of the '* Minstrel," and the 
'* Immutability of Truth," — the amiable, the aocon^ 
plished, and, in spite of his frailty, the pious Dr. Beattie ; 
and lasdy, (not to multiply examples,) Bums — that 
noble peasant — who, summoned from behind his plough 
upon the mountain's side, to the halls of gayety and 
splendor, stood, with brow unabashed, in presence of 
the noblest of Uie land, because he felt that 
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** The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 
The man 's the g^owd for a' that ;" 

and, writing as he did in one of the proyincial dialects 
of a rude northern land, has had the rare privilege of 
being read and appreciated in every quarter of the read- 
ing world ; — these, and many more in the same space 
of time, that have delighted and instructed the world, 
or that might have done so, had they not hurried them^ 
ffelves to an early and unhonored grave ; all of these 
sought relief, in their intervals of despondency and ex- 
haustbn, from the waters of this false Helicon, and 
found in the end that they are the waters of death. 
Read the '* Confessions of a Drunkard," by Lamb, 
which were doubtless derived from his own bitter expe- 
rience. Look at Sheridan, in the wane of life, over- 
whelmed by the sorrows and disappointments which he 
had brought upon himself — that powerful intellect, 
^hich had been so gloriously exerted in the councila 
of his country, now racking itself for ignoble expedi- 
ents to escape from duns and bailifl^, and all the indig- 
nities of debtorship— Ae — once the boon companioD 
of princes, as he was at all times the prince of boon 
companions, at length deserted by all, save a few hum- 
ble friends, and left to die in abject misery, with scarce 
a blanket to cover him in his dying hour ; alas ! poorly 
atoned for by the empty pageant of his funeral proces- 
sion, and the gorgeous array of crowned and coronetted 
carriages that followed him to his grave. Mark the 
gentle Beattie, after the death of his only daughter» 
attempting doubtless to drown the agony of his bereav^ 
ment in still deeper libations, wandering like a troubled 
ghost from chamber to chamber of his dwellings and 
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imploring his housekeeper to tell him whether he had 
a daughter or not. And lastly, turn again to our 
Scottish poet, as he was seen by a friend in the city of 
Dumfries, near the close of his melancholy life, walking 
alone, with feeble step and downcast eye, on one side 
of the street, while, on the other side, a boisterouB 
party of his former Mends were passing merrily along 
to some festive assembly, without deigning a glanco 
at the woe-wasted bard — they, "the grocerdom and 
grasderdom of Dumfries," as Carlyle quaintly but indig- 
nantly describes them, whose names were never heard 
of half a mile from home, and he, with all his frailties, 
destined to become the immortal representative of his 
nation's intellect, and to shine as one of the brightest 
luminaries in the firmament of fame ; read his despond- 
ing letters and his penitential poems, in the prospect 
of death, and then follow him, step by step, in his dark- 
ening descent to the grave, in the very prime of a life, 
which but for himself might have been long and happy 
and glorious. Well may we exclaim, in view of these 
inconsistencies and frailties of our poor human nature, 
even in its noblest specimens : — 

" How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man 1 
Thus centred iu our make, such strange extremes, 
From different natures marvellously mixed. 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt, 
Though sullied and dishonored, still divine. 
An heir of glory I a frail child of dust ! 
A worm ! a god ! -— I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost.*' 
7* 
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VIBTUES OP COLD WATER. 

DR. WILSON. 

What can exceed the beauty, freshness, and purity 
of a glass of oold water taken from the spring 1 It 
leaves no mawkish taste behind, no fictitious or un- 
pleasant odors. When it is taken before breakfast, 
after a bath or general ablution, it cleanses all the pasr 
imges, purifying the mouth, and filling it with sweet 
and j^easant fluids, making the individual cheerful, 
hungry, and wide awake. What a contrast this to 
ereeping down stairs with eyes half closed, huddling 
up to the fire, and swallowing scalding tea, eating a 
few bits of toast without appetite, and requiring some 
relish to make them go down ! This drinking cold 
water in the morning dilutes the viscid secretions, such 
as bile, slimy matters, &c., that have collected during 
the night, and makes them pass off. The determina- 
tion being already to tlie skin, by the wet sheet or 
sweating, and the bath, or by simple washing all over, 
the cold fluid being taken into the stomach, lowers its 
temperature, and that of all the organs contained in the 
abdomen; helping still more to lessen any irritation 
and heat, or undue collection of blood in these parts. 
The water is rapidly absorbed by the stomach — not 
digested, as many suppose — and not a drop escapes 
into the alimentary canal. 

When it is all sucked up by the stomach, it goes 
into the general current of the circulation ; mixing with 
the blood, it is first carried into the lungs, and then 
sent on by another set of tubes — the arteries — to the 
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tips of the fingers and the points of the toes, and eyery 
intermediate part feels its benefits — giving new life 
foid activity to everything it has come in contact with. 
It is then in a great degree thrown off, (mixed with 
waste matter,) by the skin — in invisible steam — by 
the kidneys and by the breath. 

When a glass of water is swallowed, the stomach, 
by its motions, diffuses it all over its surface before it 
takes it up, just as you would wash the face, and it has 
the same refreshing and beautifying effects, leaving it 
at a more natural temperature, and giving it a more 
healthy color. In fine, there is no agent applied to the 
human body externally, that has such an influence in 
awakening all the vital powers to their greatest restor- 
ative capabilities in arresting the progress of disease, 
or preventing, when inevitable, a fatal termination, as 
pure cold water. 

It is the most powerful therapeutical agent we pos- 
sess ; the most manageable in its application, the most 
easily obtained, and the most certain in its results. So 
varied are the modes in which it can be applied, that 
there is no remedy which can be obtained, to produce 
so many diversified and opposite effects ; a stimulant, a 
sedative, a diuretic, sudorific, a derivative, &c., and a 
cleanser and a restorative in the fullest sense of the 
term. Unchaining all the powers of the constitution, 
giving nature a gentle impetus, and leaving uncurbed 
her desire and efforts to heal : and all this without the 
necessity of straining any individual functions; and 
ailer its most mighty results, in the most acute and 
dreadful diseases, leaving no trace of its operation, 
before or after suffering, to point out where or how its 
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power had been exercised ; a conqueror without blood- 
shed ; the giver of sound constitutions without levying 
a tribute ; a divine and universal remedy, universally 
dispensed foi the use of mankind, and in days to come, 
destined to be universally placed at the head of all 
remedies. 



THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 

E. H. CHAPIN. 

One of the most extraordinary movements of the 
present day, is that in behalf of temperance. It is 
extraordinary, both in what it has accomplished and la 
what it proposes to do. It has already broken a habit 
that a few years ago bound the whole community as 
with links of iron. Our nation was reproached as a 
nation of drunkards — we fear too justly. Not that all, 
not that one third of us were actual inebriates. But 
the aistoms,X\ie means that induce drunkenness were 
in active circulation among us. They encircled our 
hearths and our social meetings — they beset us in our 
daily walks, they crowned the birthday ceremony, the 
marriage service, the social festival, the public and 
private celebration. They sparkled on every side- 
board — they were offered to every guest — they were 
deemed tokens of hospitality as essential as the chair, 
the bed, or the seat at table. Men partook of the cup 
of wine, or the glass of brandy, as an innocent and 
cheerful beverage, unconscious that they were using 
poison — that they were maddling with fire-brands, 
arrows, and death — the pregnant source of misery and 
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crime. When the drunkard reeled by them in his 
furious delirium, or his inane folly, they pitied and 
condemned hira, as they do now, but did not perceive 
how much their own social habits were involved with 
his case — how many influences ran down from them 
to him. The father mixed his morning-draught before 
he sat down to the breakfast-table, and gave " the heel- 
tap" to his son. By-and-by that boy grew up a bloated, 
miserable drunkard. The father wondered at his lot, 
fiighed over it not only as afflictive but as mysterious — 
not discovering the solution that lay in " the heel-tap." 
So we were all interlaced and bound down by this 
dreadful evil ; like men walking in a city of the pesti- 
lence, though we were not all smitten or diseased, we 
were steeped in the miasmatic air, and breathed in and 
breathed out something of the universal leprosy. But, 
in time, there came the inspiration of a movement that 
has broken up that old state of things. Crime, misery, 
untimely and violent death, men had all along attributed 
to intemperance as one great cause ; but now they began 
to perceive that intemperance was the direct conse- 
quence of this universal habit of ** treating" and " cel- 
ebrating;" of " heel-taps" and "morning drams" and 
" night caps ;" of " drinking a little to take off the 
chill ;" of " drinking a little to keep off the heat ;" of 
small doses because " they were dry," and a somewhat 
larger dose because " they were wet." In these tem- 
porary uses, so slight and apparently so innoxious, 
they produced the springs, the small beginnings of the 
dreadful abuse — the example in imitation of which the 
drnnkard fell, the feeders of the appetite that by-and- 
by becomes enormous, unquenchable, crying " give ! 
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give !" even to the sacrifice of wealth, health, reputa- 
tion, individual and domestic happiness, religion, moral- 
ity, intellect, life. And then took place a noble reaction. 
Men resolved to put by at once and forever, that which 
to them might have been comparatively harmless, but 
which to hundreds and thousands was death. They 
resolved to remove the offence which they had put in 
the way, and over which their brothers had stumbled. 
"We will totally abstain," said they, "from all that 
can intoxicate ; not merely because it may be injurious 
to us, but because we know it to be injurious to our 
fellows." With this philanthropic resolution, coin- 
menced the true Temperance Reformation. Something 
had been done before in the way of moderating the use 
of intoxicating liquors. Men resolved that they would 
drink less, that they would use the beverage less fre- 
quently and more carefully. But still drunkenness 
continued in the land. Under the eyes of these moder- 
ate drinkers, in the light that shone through their decent 
mixtures and their small wine-glasses, men reeled, with 
pale faces and blood-shot eyes, in legions, to the grave. 
Then men resolved that they would use no distilled 
drink — that they would reserve for their use a gay 
cup of wine, now and then. But the pestilence con- 
tinued. " Wine was a mocker." In wine were 
drowned the brightest promises — wine slew the fairest 
hopes. The young, the wealthy, the talented, asked 
nothing but wine — it was their old beverage — conse- 
crated to Bacchus from the first ages of the world — 
more charming, more delusive, than any other tempta- 
tion to drunkenness. It reeled through the music and the 
song of its votaries. It heightened the glow of volap- 
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tuousness. The poet bathed in it his laurels and his 
heated eyes. The strong man wrestled with it, and it 
threw him in his armor. So, as long as old, mellow, 
time-honored wine was left to them, men could talk 
eloquently of temperance, their tongues sharpened and 
made more glib by the juice of the grape. They pitied 
the poor, unfortunate man, who drank vile gin and 
strong rum, and got drunk. Tf hey hiccoughed over him 
with a most generous philanthropy. But it would not 
do. Drunkenness raged on. Out from the ranks of 
the wine-drinkers, day after day, reeled hundreds into 
the ranks of the inebriate. High hope, bright genius, 
large fortune, young vigor, domestic bliss, spiritual 
good, these were the victims and the wrecks which 
wine made. And, moreover, it was seen that the poor 
man caught the example of drinking rather than that 
of selecting the quality of his drink, which, in fact, he 
was unable to do. The rich man, the gay man drank 
something that he liked best, and the poor man, the 
weary, aching-hearted man drank something that he 
liked best. And his arguments were somewhat trouble- 
some to the wine-drinking temperance men. When 
they came to him, and urged him to put by his rum, or 
his gin, he replied by asking them why they did not 
put by their wine — he showed them plainly that in 
both cases it was appetite, and for him to give up his 
rum or gin, would be a sacrifice of appetite — and they 
felt that for them to give up their wine would be a sac- 
rifice of appetite. And, moreover, he told them, and 
they knew very well, that men got drunk on wine as 
well as on rum, and, so far as the real evil was con- 
cerned, it lay coiled in a flask of Hock, or Madeira, as 
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well as in the jug of cider-brandy. The serpent^s B6ek 
wore a beautiful scarlet, and his scales glistened brighter 
through th3 beaded foam, but it was the serpent, ailer 
all, and he moved himself aright in either, for either 
was his native element. 

And then came a cry for ** Total Abstinence !'* — 
a cry, of — ** Dash down the wine-cup and the brandy- 
flask ! Dash down, one and all, the draughts of intox- 
ication." And it was done; in hundreds and thou- 
sands of instances it was done ; and then, we say, the 
true temperance reformation commenced. Men went 
with unstained lips and untrembling hands to plead 
with and to raise up the drunkard. The poor inebriate 
looked up ; he only saw a firm resolution and an honest 
i^mpathy, but no winking at his use of ardent spirits, 
no example that he could catch at, and so ease con- 
science and fv3ed appetite. And he felt, then, that 
temperance was a substantial thing, that men were in 
earnest about it, that they were really concerned for 
him — and he was lad to pause, to consider, to reform. 
And old customs were broken up — old forms were 
discontinued. And now, look around, and see the 
result ! We do not pretend that drunkenness is com- 
pletely stopped, alas ! nothing like it. In steamboats, 
in hotels, on tables of the rich, in hovels of the poor^ 
in gilded saloons, in dingy bar-rooms, the practice, the 
traffic, and the consequences go on. But much, much 
has been accomplished. The habit of drinking intoxi- 
cating liquors is not so common as it was. It is prao- 
tised more secretly, as a thing to be ashamed of. The 
decanters stand not in tows of glittering and many- 
oolored temptation, but are stowed away under counteis,- 
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and shut ap in demure-looking closets. Men are afraid 
to offer the social glass to their fellow-men unless they 
know them well. And the idea that it is harmless to 
drink has become very weak. Conscience troubles men 
about it. They gulp it down uneasily. Men who seU 
it roll upon their pillows, and the traffic is fast becom- 
ing odious. And men axe coming out and taking a 
noble stand for temperance. And hundreds and thou- 
sands are rising from the mire and the kennel, throw- 
ing off their rags, wiping the film from their eyes, and 
with trembling hands signing the pledge, and holding 
it to their hearts with straining but firm grasp. And 
religion, and reason, and eloquence, and song, are en- 
listed upon the side of temperance. And thousands 
aro rallying under its white banner, and pledging eter- 
nal war against the vice and the traffic. And a strong 
cordon of infiuences is drawn around the young, the 
coming generations, to keep them from the woe and 
ruin of the past. The cold water armies are a promise 
of what the future shall be, and young men, and 
women, and a great host who were never infected them- 
selves, are taking the blessed measure of prevention. 
And amid it all, desolate homes have been made happy, 
and cold hearths have been rekindled. Women, almost 
broken-hearted, have looked up with lighted tears, and 
clasped the hands of their redeemed husbands with 
blessings on the temperance cause ; and little children 
are comfortable and happy that were lately starving 
and shivering and beaten ; and men, clothed and in 
their right minds, go out to their duties, who lately lay 
in the gutter, or reeled home in brutal fury, to curse 
and to destroy. 

8 
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All this makes us rejoice in the temperance cause — 
makes us feel that whatever remains to be done, it has 
alreiady accomplished much, and in what it has accom- 
plished it is entitled to be ranked as one of the most 
extraordinary, if not the most extraordinary achieve- 
ment of the age. 



THE WEDDING, AND ITS EYIL GUEST. 

J. 6. ADAMS. 

"Also to let pass the brutish disposition of those that think 
there is no true welcome, nor good fellowship, as they term it, 
unless there be a deep carousing of healths to the bride and 
bridegroom, till the whole company's wits be drowned in 
drink, that not religion only, but reason be wholly exiled, and 
the' meeting itself be rather called a drunken-matcl\ than a 
marriage feast." — J%oma8 Gataker. 

The lighted hall is early thronged 

With happy kith and kin ; 
Childhood and age, health, beauty, mirth, 

And song, are ushered in ; 
And beaming eyes, and words of truth 

From hearts sincere, express 
Joy that another wedding night 

Comes in its blessedness. 

And vows are plighted, sacred vows, 
Heard and approved of Heaven ; 

And trusting hearts, made " one till death," 
Are to each other given. 
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Faith's prayer, affection's wish, the grasp 

Of friendship's welcome, all 
Bespeak in reverence, gladness, joy, 

Love's holy festival. 

And be it thus ; in every eye 

Joy's lustrous light should shine, 
And music's strain, and dance, and song, « 

Their welcomes here combine ; 
Old hearts should now be young again, 

And youth be learned anew, 
That life, though stem, hath living bliss, 

Where wedded love is true. 

But see ! amid that gladsome group 

A guest in mask appears ; 
A buoyant youth he seems, in health 

And freshness of young years ; 
His dress hath beauty's comehness, 

Bright locks his shoulders grace ; 
Though few his words, a charm goes out 

From that still, witcliing face. 

Warm hands give salutation true, 

Soil lips to his are pressed, 
A life to all else there enjoyed 

Is he to many a guest ; 
So that when dance is ended, and 

The song and viol cease, 
Through festive dreams his lingering smiles 

In lovelinesaBicrease. 
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Yet false that blushing lovelmess, 

Base and deceptive all ; 
An aged, wrinkled wretch stood masked 

In tliat thronged festive hall ! 
Beneath the youth's exterior 

There throbbed a demon heart, 
In whose black strife, for ages long, 

Our race have all had part. 

The bright-haired murderer ! his locks 

Were hoar when Samson fell 
Mid drunk Philistine enemies. 

The judge of Israel. 
On mighty Babylonian, 

Where Rome and Carthage stood, 
On Persian proud and Grecian brave, 

He came in blight and blood. 

And since, his way is all o'erstrewn 

With desolation dire. 
And untoM myiiads of our race 

Have fed his demon pyre ; 
State, church, and love's own home have heard 

His pandemonium tread ; 
And from his presence, honor, truth, 

Love, joy, and life have fled. 

And yet, upon the wedding night, 
Where love and peace have come, 

To give assurance of their reign 
In one more happy home, 
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This monster stands, -with hellish smile, 

That he, among the rest, — 
Though death and ruin move his heart, — 

Abides an honored guest. 

'T is time this spell were broken ! now ! 

We bear the ill too long ; 
Bid Joy come to the marriage feast, 

Rich Music, thrilling Song, 
Health, Beauty, Love, Enchantment, even, 

By Virtue made divine ; 
But, in Love's name, exclude, exclude 

That demon-guest, the Wine ! 



THE GREATEST SCOURGE. 

r. REV. DR. BEMAN. 

Marshal in one dread army, under one bloody Hag, 
all the calamities that ever beset the human race ; ^ 
wars, famines, pestilences, murders, earthquakes, fires, 
tempests, and desolations innumerable ; — blow the 
trumpet loud and long, and call them to one combined, 
universal, dreadful onset; — and let them bear down 
with full purpose and unwonted wrath upon this terres- 
trial citadel of human nature, scattering horror, misery, 
and destruction in their train; — and here is one 
scourge of scourges, one scorpion of scorpions, one 
curse of curses, one monster of monsters, that can, sin- 
gle-handed, outdo them all ! His spirit is fierce as a 

8* 
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wounded tiger, uncontrollable as a savage wolf, and 
malignant as a desolating fiend. His footsteps must 
be arrested, or the nation is undone. 



WINE, THAT CHEERETH GOD AND MAN. 

ANTI-BACCHUS. 

In the book of Judges, chap. ix. 13, we read the 
words, " Wine, that cheereth the heart of God and 
man." This passage is oflen quoted as opposed to total 
abstinence. But intoxicating drinks produce only tem- 
porary excitement, and then leave their victim, though 
only a moderate drinker, to depression of spirits ; and 
therefore, can hardly be said, "to cheer the heart." 
[t is oflen the case, that intoxicating wines produce 
irascibDity, anger, malice, and almost every vile pas- 
sion. Now all these dispositions are the very reverse 
of the scriptural idea of cheer or cheerfulness. Grod's 
being " cheered," or pleased with wine, cannot mean 
that he drank it, but that he viewed with pleasure and 
approbation the libations which the people offered as 
a token of worship ; and further, that as a father, he 
was pleased with what afforded permanent strength 
and joy to his creatures. But to say that the Deity is 
delighted to view that unnatural, unmeaning, irrational, 
senseless, pernicious cheer, which alcoholic poisons 
produce, is little better than blasphemy. 

God, as a God of love, cannot be cheered or pleased 
with that drink which wages war with the very vitals 
of the human frame, which poisons the mind and the 
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morals, which is one of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of his gospe], inflicts a "second curse" on the 
church and the world, and drowns thousands in perdi- 
tion. That Lucifer is cheered or delighted at the 
effects of such a wine is unquestionable, for it has done 
more than anything else to people the abyss in which 
he reigns ; but to say that He who shed his own blood 
to save men from perdition, is pleased with that which 
proves a greater antagonist to his gospel than any 
other with which it has been opposed, is to cast the 
deepest reflection on the benevolence of the Saviour. 
What ! a God of mercy cheered with murders, thefts, 
prostitution, and vice o ' every form ! cheered with hos- 
pitals, jails, dungeons, executions, grave-yards, and the 
pangs of the lost ! Far be it from us to attribute so 
horrid a character to the gracious and merciful Ruler 
of the universe ! Yet if he is pleased with the cause, 
he must also be pleased with the effect. We have 
already proved that alcoholic wines, taken even in 
small quantities, or drunk moderately, are pernicious ; 
and this one fact affords a demonstration that they can- 
not be " cheering " or pleasing to the heart of Jehovah ; 
when, therefore, in the text before us, wine is said to 
" cheer the heart of God," such a declaration proves 
that the beverage commended, was neither alcoholic, 
nor intoxicating. Now, as God was " cheered" with 
it, without drinking it, why might not man be cheered 
without drinking too 1 The word here rendered wine 
is " 77ro5A," which, as we have shown, very generally 
refers to the fruit of the vine on the tree, and often to 
the grapes before they are ripe. These, as they grew 
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and ripened, cheered the heart of the husbandman, by 
promising a full reward to his labors. 

The fact that it cheered the heart of man, aflbrds 
additional evidence that it was not a pernicious drink 
resembling modern port or sherry ; nothing can be more 
absurd than to suppose, that whatever *' cheers or 
rejoices the heart," must be poisoned with alcohol. 
The Hebrew word samach, rendered " cheer," in this 
passage, is generally used to signify ** gladness or joy ;" 
now every one knows that to a hungry man's heart, 
bread will impart joy; to the heart of a thirsty man, 
water will impart a high degree of joy ; to an intellec- 
tual and social being, congenial society will communi- 
cate the choicest joy or "cheer." Hence, in Scrip- 
ture, "both bread and water" are said to "comfort 
and cheer the heart." . "Eat thy bread with joy, (or 
cheer,) and drink thy wine with a good heart," are the 
words of Solomon, showing that bread could " cheer" 
the heart, and that the man might have a " good or 
merry heart" before he began drinking. The same 
idea is expressed in Zech. chap. ix. 17, — " Corn shall 
make the young men cheerful ;" yet neither bread nor 
water is alcoholic. How preposterous, then, to conclude, 
that because the word cheer or joy is used in this verse, 
in connection with wine, therefore the wine mentioned 
must have been intoxicating or poisonous ! Such an 
argument rests on the assumption, that for a beverage 
to be " cheering," it must contain in it a stimulating 
poison ; this is to build on a foundation of sand, with a 
witness ! 

That which gives permanent strength to the body, 
and thus supplies real healthful cheer to the animal 
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spirits, must be nutritious and wholesome. '* Comfort 
thine heart with a morsel of bread," said the father, in 
Judges xix. 5. Abraham made use of the same lan- 
guage to the angels ; showing that bread can '* com- 
fort or cheer," and yet bread is nutritious rather than 
stimulating. So the juice of the grape, and also unfer- 
mented wines, were nutritious. The bride in Cant, 
says, "Comfort me with apples," applying to fruits 
the same term that was used respecting bread ; and this 
was philosophically correct, for both apples and grapes 
were nutritive, and could therefore impart substantial 
comfort or cheer to the body. But press the juice 
from the grape or from the apple, let it farment and be 
converted into alcohol, and instead of real strength or 
cheer, you have a stimulating spirit, which may for a 
while give an unnatural impulse to the heart, but 
which poisons at the same time that it excites, and, if 
habitually used, undermines the health and produces 
chronic disease and weakness. If, therefore, the wine 
before us afforded healthful " cheer or strength to the 
heart of man," that fact is sufficient to prove that it 
was not intoxicating or poisonous. 

I may here again observe, that in this text the word 
tendered "wine" is Tirosh, which, we have before 
shown, generally alludes to the unfennented juice of 
the grape, and sometimes to the fruit of the vine in a 
state of immaturity ; and in this parable the vine is 
introduced as saying, " Shall I have my Tirosh 1 " but 
the shrewd Jotham would never have introduced the 
▼ine, talking so absurdly, as to call a liquor which man 
had impiously decomposed, and changed into a poison, 

my Tirosh." If the vine could speak, it would cer- 
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tainly renounce all relationship to such a pemicioiis 
beverage, as the brandied, adulterated trash called 
modern port and sherry. It is highly probable that in 
the speech of Jotham the vine rather alludes to its 
fruit, than any description of beverage which was 
obtained therefrom ; hence, from the approbation of 
God bestowed upon the " Tirosh or new wine," here 
mentioned, from its healthful and invigorating influence 
on the heart of man; from the fact that God was 
cheered with it, without drinking it ; from the phrase- 
ology of the parable itself, and from the poisonous 
character of alcoholic wines, we have a demonstration 
that the fruit of the vine which is pleasing to God, 
and really *' cheering" to man, is not an alcoholic 
poison. 

In Psalm civ. 15, God is said to bring forth out of 
the earth " wine, that maketh glad the heart of man." 
Here there is an evident allusion to the juice of the 
grape, which is produced out of the earth, and not to 
the poisonous liquor which impious man produces by 
decomposing the drink which Jehovah has formed, 
and, after decomposition, causes to combine and form a 
poison. This wine also was made by a God of love, 
to impart real gladness or cheer to the heart of man ; 
but the alcoholic wine which man manufactures, gives 
only an artificial and unnatural stimulus to the consti- 
tution, and poisons while it stimulates. The wine 
which God produces o\i( of the earth is nutritious, and 
therefore really supports and refreshes and gladdens, 
the heart ; but the drink which man obtains out of the 
fermenting vessel, is more fraught with poison than 
nutriment : and to suppose that the inspired voice 
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of Scripture "would characterize the unnatural, the 
senseless, and pernicious excitement which such vile 
liquors produce, hy the name of ** cheer," is to insult 
the Holy Spirit. It should he ohserved, that the same 
word is rendered " glad" in this text, which is trans- 
lated " cheer" in the verse from the Book of Judges 
which we last examined ; that our imagination that a 
wine which *' cheers" must he intoxicating, arises 
from the fallacy of our own vitiated taste, which sug- 
gests to us that partial or entire inebriety is essential to 
gladness. But to explain the words of the Psalmist, 
we ought to understand the mode of manufacturing 
wines in those days, and also the drinking habits of the 
people ; the wine which most naturally agrees with the 
human constitution, and the character of the person to 
whom it is recommended, that God made the wine 
which David tells us " cheers the the heart ;" but God 
never made an alcoholic wine. 

Nowhere in nature is alcohol produced by the hand 
of God ! Alcoholic wines are the sole work of man ; 
therefore, as the wine here recommended was the 
work of God, we have a demonstration that it was not 
poisonous, and consequently not intoxicating. 

The chief wines mentioned in Scripture are those of 
Lebanon and Helbon, and these, Mr. Buckingham 
says, are the principal wines of Palestine at the 
present day ; the former, he adds, " are boiled wines, 
made of grapes as large as plums." We have before 
stated, that the grapes of so warm a country as Pales- 
tine were too sweet to produce a strong wine ; and if 
the juice of these was boiled, it must have been impos- 
sible for such an inspissated syrup to ferment. Hosea 
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says, " The scent thereof (the memorial or praise of 
him) shall be as the memorial or praise of the wine of 
Lebanon ;" showing that this boiled, unfermented wine 
was in much repute. M. La Roque, in his Itiner. Syr. 
and Liban., remarks, " It would be difficult to find any 
other wine so exceedingly choice as that which was 
presented to us, and which led us to conclude that the 
reputation of the wines of Lebanon, mentioned by the 
prophet, is well founded." 

" The wine of Helbon," mentioned by Ezekiel, Mr. 
Buckingham observes, is a rich, sweet wine ; the name 
of Helbon signifies "sweet or fat;" this wine was 
made at Damascus, was exported, was a part of the 
merchandize of Tyre, and in the time of Richard m. 
was brought to England under the name of " wine of 
Tyre." Nehemiah, alluding to the sweet wines of 
his day, said to the people, '* Eat the fat and drink the 
sweet." Hence, it is evident that the two wines most 
esteemed in the Holy Land, were boiled wines, were 
thick and sweet, and consequently were not alcoholic ; 
and these wines were the liquors which the Psalmist 
says, " made glad the heart of man ;" not being con- 
verted into poisons by fermentation, and retaining the 
original saccharine matter of the grape in a state of 
concentration, they were nutritious to the body, pleas- 
ant to the taste, cheering, re&eshing, and strengthening 
to those who drank them. 

It is also evident, from Hosea, that these sweet wines 
were in high repute; hence he predicts that the 
" scent," or, as the margin literally expresses it, '* the 
memorial, the remembrance, or praise of God^s Israel, 
shall be as (the memorial of) the wine of Lebanon." 
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No phraseology could more fully represent the estima- 
tion in which these sweet, unfermented wines were 
held. If the memorial of them was so fondly cher- 
ished by the people, then how cheering, how gladdening 
must the taste of them have been ! And in this, their 
taste for weak sweet wines, they seem to have agreed 
with what we have proved to have been the popular 
taste of the Greeks and Romans. A taste for sweet 
drinks is natural ; the taste for alcoholic drinks is 
acquired, and therefore unnatural ; many, whose stom- 
achs are poisoned with alcohol, loathe sweet beverages, 
.but teetotalers have this taste gradually restored. 

Here also we have wines which will not injure the 
human frame, nor inflame the human mind, nor endan- 
ger human morals, and, consequently, a wine which 
God the Spirit could commend. In warm countries, 
the inhabitants can live on food less nutritious than 
in colder climates, and we know that saccharine sub- 
stances are less nutrient than animal or farinaceous food. 
How benevolent, then, is the provision of Providence, 
that all hot countries should abound in these delicious 
saccharine fruits ! Such, especially, is the grape, and 
such its juice when preserved without fermentation, 
when concentrated by boiling, diluted with water, or 
converted into an agreeable acid, what Cato calls an 
* ' acetum pulcherrimum. ' ' In either of these forms, we 
have the " wine that maketh glad the heart of man." 
But to suppose that by converting it into a fiery poison, 
and thus causing it to scorch the stomach and nerves 
of him who was writhing under the rays of a torrid 
sun ; and to increase the thirst of him who already was 
dying for the want of some cooling draught, a wine 

9 
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would be produced which would '' cheer the heart of 
man," is the very height of absurdity. Give to the 
thirsty Arab or Syrian a pint of modem port or sherry, 
charged with twenty or twenty-six per cent, of alco- 
hol, and will his thirst be quenched, his natural strength 
increased, or his " heart cheered 1 ' ' Will he thank you 
for the draught ? Would not a " cup of cold water, ' ' or 
a bottle of unfermented wine, be ten thousand times more 
suitable, agreeable, and beneficial? Every one who 
knows anything of human physiology must answer in 
the affirmative. In a late publication, Mr. Hoskins 
says, that in Egypt there is nothing so healthful or 
refreshing as the waters of the Nile, and that in visit- 
ing the pyramids, in consequence of using this bever- 
age, he bore the heat of the climate without inconven- 
ience, while those who drank alcoholic drinks were 
generally suffering from disease and exhaustion. 



THE RECHABITES. 

J. T. NORTON. 

The history of this remarkable family is full of inter- 
est and instruction. The first mention we have of 
Jonadab in the Sacred Scriptures, is found in the seo 
ond book of Kings, 10th chapter and 15th verse. He 
was descended from Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses. 
The Rechabites do not appear to have ever had any 
inheritance assigned to them in the land of Canaan ; 
yet they dwelt there, and were worshippers of the true 
God. 
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Jonadab lived in the days of Ahab, and was invited 
by Jehu to sit in his chariot with him, and witness thd 
utter destruction which he was about to inflict upon the 
house of that wicked king. On a certain occasion, and 
for some sufficient reason, Jonadab strictly charged his 
descendants that they should ** drink no wine or strong 
drink, neither to plant vineyards, or build houses, but 
to dwell in tents." This injunction they so religiously 
observed, that, in the days of the prophet Jeremiah, we 
find them urging it to him as a reason why they could 
not comply with an invitation which, by the command 
of Jehovah, he gave them, to drink the wine which he 
had prepared for them. 

This command was given for the purpose of holding 
up to the Jews the conduct of the Rechabites as an 
example of temperance ; and their refusal to comply 
with the invitation was made the occasion of confirming 
the sentence of banishment against the Jews for their 
disobedience to the commands of Jehovah, and of mak- 
ing the promise that "Jonadab, the son of Rechab, 
shall not want a man to stand before God forever." 
The Rechabites were carried into captivity, with the 
Jews, to Babylon ; and there is no reason to doubt, but 
that their simple habits, and integrity of character, com- 
manded respect even in their bondage. When Cyrus 
the Persian gave the Jews permission to return to their 
own country, the Rechabites returned with them, and 
settled in Jabez, beyond Jordan. 

Nothing more is said of this remarkable family either 
in sacred or profane history ; and writers have not suo- 
ceeded in finding any trsLce of them till about the 12th 
century after Christ. In that century, one traveller 
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mentions ** a dislinct and easily-distinguishable people, 
residing near Meeca, in Arabia. Little doubt can be 
entertained of the identity of this people with the long- 
unknown descendants of Jonadab, the son of Rechab ; 
but at the time no credence was given to the report of 
the traveller. Recent discoveries, however, fully con- 
firm his account, and prove the existence of this inter- 
esting people. They live in the neighborhood of 
Mecca, the chief seat of Mahometanism, and their 
number is put down at 60,000 souls. They boast 
of their descent from Rechab ; profess pure Judaism, 
and all know the Hebrew language. 

In this history there is, it is true, much which may 
be regarded as miraculous ; and yet there is also plainly 
manifested the instrumentality of means. Strict tem- 
perance, by which I mean total abstinence from all that 
can intoxicate, appears to have been the simple, yet 
mighty agent of their preservation through all the 
changes and revolutions of the Jewish nation, as well 
as through all the wars and fightings of Asia during 
the last 2,500 years. Neither the conquests nor the 
ravages of the Roman or Macedonian armies, nor the 
bloody sword of Mahomet, seems to have harmed 
them. 

Other nations, tribes, and families have arisen, flour- 
ished and prospered for a time, and then have passed 
away. Cities have been built and destroyed. The 
Jews, as a nation, have been dispersed among all the 
other nations of the earth. Ammon, and Moab, and 
Edom, Assyria, Persia, and even great Babylon itself, 
together with Greece, and Rome, and Egypt, and Car- 
thage, — all have succeeded each other, as wave boo- 
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ceeds wave ; and not one has any name, or place, ex- 
cept upon the historian^s page. But the Rechabites 
yet live, and prosper, ana increase, differing from all 
around them in religion and customs, yet unmolested—- 
a standing testimony, a living evidence, of the truth of 
God*s ivord, and of the advantages of temperance. 



THE UPAS TREE. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

There sprang a tree of deadly name : 
Its poisonous breath, its baleful dew, 

Scorched the green earth like lava-flame, 
And every plant of mercy slew. 

From clime to clime its branches spread 
Their fearful fruits of sin and woe ; 

The Prince of Darkness loved its shade, 
And toiled its fiery seeds to sow. 

Faith poured her prayer at midnight hour ; 

The hand of Zeal at noon-day wrought ; 
And armor of celestial power 

The children of the cross besought. 

Behold, the axe its pride doth wound ; 

Through its cleft boughs the sun doth shine ; 
Its blasted blossoms strew the ground : 

Give glory to the Arm Divine ; 

And still Jehovah's aid implore, 

From isle to isle, from sea to sea, 

From peopled earth's remotest shore, 

To root that deadly Upas Tree. 
9* 
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PICTURE OF A TEMPERANCE TOWN. 

I HAVE often pleased myself with drawingr in my 
mind the picture of a temperance town ; or a town in 
which no man drinks, or sells, or makes ardent spirit. 
That a time will come, and that soon, when there shall 
be many such towns, admits of not a doubt. Would 
there were many now. Let us suppose such a town. 
Let it be, if the reader please, a farming town. Let 
the inhabitants be, not wealthy, but each enjoying a 
happy competence. Let there be among them the 
necessary number of mechanics — wheelwrights, black- 
smiths, shoemakers, carpenters, &c. 

Let there be also as many merchants as are neces- 
sary for the accommodation of the inhabitants, and a 
public house or two for the entertainment of the way- 
faring man who may chance to sojourn among thooi. 
A plain church or churches shall adorn the village 
green, to serve as the common bond of union and the 
common centre of attraction, where, once in each 
week, all may meet for the worship of the God of their 
fathers, according to the dictates of their own o^n.- 
sciences. School-houses, too, shall be seen in con- 
venient places ; so that the blessings of education may 
be effectually and equally distributed. 

Now, let us enter such a town, and go about it, sur- 
veying its farm-houses, its farms, its shops, and its 
schools. Every house is in repair ; no one with bro- 
ken windows, shattered doors, or rickety gates and 
well-curbs. You see no fences out of repair, and 
your ears are not pained with the shxmts of men and 
the barking of dogs, running and storming to drive the 
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hogs and cattle out of the corn or the wheat field. 
Walk over the farms. You find the owners, their sons, 
and their hired men, at work, — health, contentment, 
and happiness, beaming on their count^iances. 

Enter a dwelling. The mother and her daughters, 
light of heart, and fearing the return of no drunken 
husband and father, are cheerfully employed in their 
domestic concerns. Happiness smiles from every eye, 
and gloom and discontent never enter the peaceful 
abode. Everything is orderly and in order. Go into 
the shop of the mechanic All is industry, quiet and 
cheerfulness. The master is in good-humor, and the 
journeymen and apprentices are obedient and faithful. 

Enter the store of the merchant. All is quiet there. 
Customers come, purchase the article they want, and 
go away. No groups of idle, ragged, and profane men 
sit on the counters, or on the door-steps, whittling little 
pieces of wood ; isr are employed by the side of the 
road pitching quoits for something to drink. No one 
comes to the store unless he has business, and goes 
away when it is accomplished. Go to the tavern. No 
long, glittering array of decanters meets your eye as 
'you enter the bar-room« You are not suffocated with 
the smoke of tobacco, neither are you shocked with the 
sight of an intoxicated man lying on the floor or on a 
bench — a disgusting, humbling, painful spectacle. 
The traveller finds what he wants, — rest, quiet, and 
refreshment, — and goes on his way rejoicing. In all 
the town, you see, you hear no discontent, no broils, 
no quarrels, no sufiTering: all are happy, and all are 
prosperous. Wkj ? It is a temperance town« 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND TEMPEEANCE. 

DR. SITTREDGE. 

There is no longer any doubt of the part which the" 
Christian should act. He is imperiously called upon, 
by the principles of his religion, to abandon all connec- 
tion , of -whateyer kind, with the intoxicating cup. 
Every glass he drinks is a warrant for his neighbor to 
do the like ; and intemperance is sure to follow the 
use of ardent spirits. There is nothing on earth 
that can prevent it; and as long as human nature 
remains the same, this will continue to be the case. 
No man can therefore encourage that use ; no man can 
administer the poison, without being responsible for the 
consequences. The trader knows that every barrel he 
purchases will spread sorrow and grief wherever it is 
carried. There is a moral certainty, that every gallon 
that is carried into the country, will help to keep alive 
that baneful disease, which rages with a fmry that 
knows no restraint, and with a force that cannot be 
resisted. Everyman, therefore, who carries it into the 
country, is directly concerned in producing that mass of 
pauperism, disease, and crime, which results &om intem- 
perance. He supplies the fuel that keeps alive the 
flame, and he is the incendiary who spreads that liquid 
fire which involves the peace and happiness of the 
domestic circle, the promise of youth, and the hopes of 
old age, in one general ruin. 

The vending of ardent spirits cannot be carried on 
without guih. Every grog-shop exhibits scenes that 
religion cannot witness without horror. Here, every 
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evil passion is fed! Here every base propensity is 
nourished ! Here is kept the food of drunkenness, and 
hither resort all those miserable victims of the disease 
iKrho would rather die of it than be cured ! Here is 
found the poison that vitiates the taste of the temperate, 
and prepares them to supply the places of those who 
die of this plague ! Here the temperate drink, and 
here the temperate learn to be drunkards. All the 
drunkards in the country are brought up at these stores. 
They are the schools of intemperance, and as long as 
they continue the traffic in ardent spirits, they will con- 
tinue to be the poison of the land. As long as they 
furnish the supply of ardent spirits called for, they will 
continue to send forth through the towns in which they 
are found, a pestilence, laying waste every noble and 
manly feeling of the human heart, and every lovely 
trait in the human character. Is not this so t Where 
were the drunkards of our village formed, but at those 
places where ardent spirits are sold ! Where is the 
origin of all that poverty and crime which are traced to 
intemperance, but at these Aceldamas of human blood ? 
Where can the wife and the mother find the cause of 
that fountain of tears which they are constrained to 
shed, but at these fountains of ardent spirits? And 
can the Christian carry on this traffic 1 Can he supply 
the lava which scorches the land, and be innocent? 
Does he find nothing in that benign religion which ho 
professes, to forbid iti Can he be the agent of intem- 
perance, the commissary of the drunkard, and feel no 
remorse? I know the vender tells you he is not 
answerable for the consequences ; that he frowns on 
intemperance, and withholds the cup from the drunk- 
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aid. But this is not so. Does not the vender know 
the effects of ardent spirits? Does he not know 
the consequences which they -will assuredly produce? 
Does he not know that of those who drink, many will 
.be drunken ? And can he supply the cause, and detach 
himself from the effect? Can he hurl firebrands 
through your city, and witness the conflagration, and 
-claim exemption from blame ? Can he spread the con- 
tagion among your families, and, when he hears the 
dying groan and sees the funeral, tell you that he is 
innocent? Yet the vender of ardent spirits does all 
tliis. He spreads the intoxicating cause ; he sees the 
drunken effect ; he hears the drunken curse ; he wit- 
nesses the drunken revel ; he is surrounded with it ; 
he is producing it ; and yet tells you that he is inno- 
cent ! Wonderful fatuity ! But he knows the respon- 
sibility is so great that he shrinks from acknowledging 
it. He sees the guilt and the woe, and shudders at the 
thought of being its cause. And well he may ; but he 
cannot escape. As long as he furnishes the means of 
drunkenness to others, he is a partaker of the crime. 
And he should be so held in public opinion. He should 
be held directly responsible for the consequences of his 
acts, and the same odium which attaches to the princi- 
pal, should attach to all accessories. But he tells yoa 
he firowns on intemperance. So, perhaps, he does. 
After producing it, he frowns on the wretch that he 
has made drunken, and abhors his own offspring. But 
every retailer should remember that the drunkards with 
whom he is surrounded are his own children and 
apprentices, and that they afford a living exhibition of 
the character of his own deeds. When he looks upon 
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Ibem, ragged, filthy and debased — when he heais the 
Aoon-day curse and the midnight broil, he should say, 
" Here is my work ; this is what I have done. It is my 
trade to make such men. I have spent my life in it." 
And if he is a Cliristian, and duly appreciates liis guilt, 
he will raisQ his hands to heaven, and before God 
declare that he will make no more such. 

But the vender tells you again that he withholds the 
cup from the drunkard. So, perhaps, he may. He 
will furnish the cup till the wretch is made drunken, 
and then refuse him till he is sober again. But this is 
too late ; this refusal comes when it can do little or no 
good. The crime is already perpetrated. The guilt 
is already incurred, and in vain does the vender attempt 
to escape. But it is not true, that he withholds the 
cup from the drunkard. Every retailer does sell to the 
drunkard, and, however well meaning he may be, 
he cannot carry on this trade without contributing to 
the support of intemperance. And this traffic should 
be abandoned by the Christian public. Conscience 
should be allowed a triumph over interest and custom, 
and the merchandise of spirits should be classed with 
the merchandise of blood. No Christian should con- 
taminate his hands and his soul with this most destruc^ 
tive and demoralizing commerce. And I am happy to 
say that many merchants have lately viewed this as 
they ought, and forsaken the trade, as being a curse 
revolting to the feelings of patriotism and Christianity. 
They have given a noble example of the triumph- of 
principle, and one that deserves the universal approbar 
tion of the Christian 'public. 

But the retailer is not alone. He is but a subaltern 
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in that mighty army of the agents of intemperance whicli 
is scattered through the land. He is the immediate 
instrument of the rain which spirituous liquors occa- 
sion, hut the wholesale dealer, although one grade ahove 
him, is equally a partaker of the guilt. He supplies 
the numerous streams which issue through the land, 
laying waste everything in their course. Could the 
vender learn the history of a single hogshead of this 
liquid; could every drop return to him, and give a 
faithful account of the effects it had produced, — he 
would shudder at the narration. Could he collect 
before hun, and be enabled to see, the crime, the dis- 
ease and death, the poverty and distress, to count the 
tears and hear the groans which every cask of spirits 
occasions, he would revolt with horror from the trade. 
But he may conceive it. Let him learn the history of 
intemperance, and then let him reflect that he is con- 
stantly engaged in spreading its horrors; that he is 
supplying from day to day the liquid fire that is scat- 
tered by an army of retailers through the land, scorch- 
ing and destroying everytliing Within its reach, and 
be will be constrained to pronounce it an unchristian 
occupation. And let the distiller remember, that he 
stands at the head of the stream, and lets loose the 
ilood-gates to deluge and destroy ; that his occupation 
is to poison the land, and that the more he does, the 
more wretched is the world ; and he will not find one 
single consolation to cheer and support him. • • • 
Does the Christian pray for the spread of his reli- 
gion, and is he at the same time engaged in the spread 
of intemperance ? Does he pray for the reformation of 
iStke world, and, while his prayers are ascending to 
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Iieaven, is he spreading the plague that poisons thtf^ 
heart, and renders mankind incapable of reformatioii! 
Ib he supporting the missionary in foreign lands, froni 
funds which he has collected as the wages of drunken- 
ness ? And does he believe the Grod of hearen wilt 
smile on the labors of him who is supported by food 
taken from the mouths of the children of the intempe^- 
ate, for the drink that destroys them ? 

I venerate the Christian's character, and whenever 
I find him acting in consistency with the principles of 
the gospel, I do indeed regard him as the salt of the- 
earth. But I fear on this subject there is an awful 
inconsistency in the conduct of some. I believe all 
connection with spirituous liquors, in the present state 
of society, to be sinful. Since the way, and the only 
way, to banish intemperance from the earth, has been 
pointed out, it is the Christian's duty to adopt that 
course, whatever may be the sacrifice, and to disclaim 
all connection between rum and religion. 

They cannot agree. Every feeling that the former 
inspires is hostile to the latter ; and if tliere be any- 
thing on earth that can eradicate piety from the heart, 
it is the use of ardent spirits. Its inspiration is unholy 
and impure ; and I call upon the Christian to abstain, 
not only for his own sake, but for the sake of the 
world, for the sake of the example, as the means, and 
the only means, of effecting a reformation of mankind 
from intemperance. I believe the time is coming when 
not only the drunkard but the drinjcer will be excluded 
firom the church of our God — when the gambler, the 
slave^ealer, and the rum-dealer, will bo classed 
together. And I care not how soon that time arrives. 
10 
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I Vould pnp.y lav it as deyoutly as for the mQlennuuo* 
An4 Mifhen. h comes, as con^ it will, it should be cele* 
bitted by the united band of philanthropists, patriots, 
and Christians throughout the world, as a great and 
.Qiost glorions jubilee. 



THE WIDOW'S APPEAL 

PORTSMOUTH WASHINGTONIAN. 

Stat, stay thy hand — Oh ! tempt him not. 

For he is all that 's left to me. 
The sunshine of my lonely lot, 
The partner of my misery — 
My youngest bom. 

His father's pride — 
Oh ! tempt him not, 
Take all beside. 

Take all beside, but leave my boy. 

Nor tempt him with the accursed bowl ; 
He is the widow's only joy. 
The solace of her troubled soul. 
Father and friend 

Thy victim fell — 
Oh ! spare the boy 
I love so well. 

Thrice have I seen the cold grave yawn. 
And swallow, in its darksome gloom. 

The forms I 've loved from earliest dawn— 
And thou, alas, didst seal their doom. 
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The tempting bowl 

Thy hand didst hold, 
And all was done 

For paltry gold. 

Those painful scenes I can forget, 

This bruised heart can heal again. 
And burning tears shall no more wet 
These pallid cheeks, so sunk with pain. 
All is forgiven, 

If thou 'It but swear. 
By hope of heaven. 
Thou wilt forbear, 

And tempt no more my darling boy, 
To taste those bitter dregs of woe, 
No more the mother's peace destroy ; 
But onward let thy footsteps go, 
To seek the lost 

From virtue's ways, 
And joy shall crown 
Thy future days. 



THE WATER CHANGED TO WINK 

REV. L. R. PAIGE. 

The argument sometimes drawn from our Saviour's 
conduct on this occasion, in favor of using intoxicating 
drinks, is uttwly without foundation. 

In the first place, there is not the slightest evidenoe 
that he rendered the water intoxicating, by converting 
it into wine. The color and taste might be changed, 
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nithont any alteration in its other qualities ; and thus 
it might remain harmless as before. The master of 
•eremonies made the remarks in verse 10, " when he 
had tasted the water that was made wine," verse 9 ; of 
coarse his remarks had reference only to those quali- 
ties which were discoverable by the sight and taste ; 
there had not been time to experience any exhilarating 
effect, if it were capable of producing it. So that 
there is no evidence that this wine had any intoxicating 
quality. 

It is said that, by furnishing a miraculous supply, 
•or Lord encouraged wine-drinking, and tlms counte- 
nanced intemperance. However true might be this 
eonclusion from the same premised, in the present day, 
and in this country, yet it should be remembered that 
the wine used in the East, at the time mentioned in the 
text, was the juice of the grape, generally unfermented 
and not intoxicating. How different this, from the 
miserable trash which now passes under the name of 
wine ! oflen containing not one particle of grape-juice, 
but wholly a mixture of vile and nauseous drugs with 
rum and water; and when grape-juice is used, it is 
enforced with alcohol, almost universally. The mild- 
est wines found here are said to contain more than ten 
per cent, of alcohol ; and many of them more than fifty 
per cent. It is absurd to apply the same argument 
to these, and to the wine used at the marriage-feast 
attended by Jesus. He might encourage the drinking 
of the pure unfermented juice of the grape, without 
oountenancing drunkenness. But not so in regard to 
the intoxicating mixtmres now called wine. 

Bven if it could be proved that the Eastern wine waa 
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intoxicating, it does not follow that Jesus encouraged 
drunkenness, by converting a quantity of water int6 
wine which would not intoxicate, and thus furmshiof 
a harmless beverage to be used instead of one which 
was hurtful. 

But, it may be said, he did not forbid the use of wine. 
He did, however, forbid drunkenness and debauchery. 
It was not his custom to oppose in detail the multiform 
vices of men. He announced and established the great 
fundamental principles of morality, and left it to the 
common sense of men to apply those rules to particular 
gubjects. For example : he did not particularly rebuke 
the sin of concealing one's property, and obtaining by 
perjury a legal discharge from debts, to the manifest 
injury of creditors ; but he did require men to be hon- 
est and defrmid not, Mark x. 19 ; and this may apply 
to all forms of fraud. So, in this case. He testi*^ 
fied against drunkenness. Matt. xxiv. 49 ; Luke xit. 
45 ; xxi. 34. And this should be regarded as a prohi- 
bition of all practices wliich result in drunkenness. 
And, though the wines of the East might be used with- 
out such danger, yet what now bears the name of wine 
may not be used without manifest danger of intoxication 
and ultimate degradation and misery. The only safe 
course is to abstain entirely. Thus doing, we may 
expect to continue temperate. But, if we tamper with 
the serpent, we ought not to be surprised when wo feel 
its sting. On the whole, if any will insist on the pro- 
priety of drinking wine, on the authority of this miraclci 
let him be careful to procure precisely such an article 
as our Lord furnished; namely, wine manufactured 
fiom water alone, without the admixture of any othez 

10* 
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aebstanoe ; such wine will do him no hann. But, as 
he values his health of body and peace of mind, let him 
•bstain from all else which bears the name. 



PAUL*S^lffi(SttEM)AWON TO TIMOTHY. 

ANTI-BACCHUS. 

Paul's recommendation of wine for the diseased 
stomach of Timothy, is in almost every one's month, as 
aflfording an irrefragable argument why men, who have 
no disease at all, should drink alcoholic liquors daily. 
The ease here is a medical one, and therefore can afibrd 
no rule to regulate the conduct of persons in health. 
What if epsom salts had then been in existence, and 
the apostle had directed Timothy to take a dose now 
and then ? I think the very tender consciences of our 
modem lovers of strong drink would not have been 
pained, although science and history had announced that 
total abstinence from that medicine was much the best 
thing for persons in health. If, because remedies for the 
fflck are mentioned in Scripture, therefore persons who 
are not sick are placed under a sacred obligation to use 
them daily, then ought we not merely to adopt the wine 
commended to Timothy, but all the other remedies pre- 
scribed in Holy Writ. As a plaster of figs was recom- 
mended to Hezekiah, we ought every one of us to wear 
the same external application ; and as, in exact accord- 
ance with the ancient medical advice of Celsus, St. 
James recommends the sick to be anointed with oil, 
then ought we every day of our lives to rub our bodies 
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with that ingredient, and instead of adopting the doc- 
trine of** extreme unction," we surely ought to teach 
and enforce the great duty of ** daily unction," as a 
practice enjoined in Scripture, because James directed 
this remedy for the sick ! Indeed, oil is very fre- 
quently spoken of in the Bible in the highest terms, 
and certainly placed on a par with wine ; and yet I do 
not find any persons whose consciences are afflicted 
because they do not make a greater use of oil, or who 
consider that they are bound to employ it, although 
their doing so should destroy thousands annually. 

But those who plead the apostle's commendation to 
Timothy, would do well to consider what wine it was 
which St. Paul prescribed. There then existed in the 
Roman empire, through which Timothy had to travel, 
hundreds of different sorts of wine, and the character 
of very many of them the very opposite to each other ; — 
will our opponents tell us which of these it was that 
Timothy was to drink? Aristotle, Pliny, Columella, 
Philo, and others, some of them contemporary with St. 
Paul, afHrm that many of the wines of that day pro- 
duced ** head-aches, dropsy, madness, dysentery, and 
stomach complaints;" — did the Holy Spirit recom- 
mend these 1 The same writers tell us that wines des- 
titute of all strength were exceedingly wholesome and 
useful to the body, '* salubre corpori ;" — did he rec- 
ommend those? Pliny and Columella give us various 
recipes for making medicinal wines, and some of these 
are particularly commended for a diseased stomach, 
** ad imbecillem storaachum," and for general debility. 
Such was myrtle wine, squill wine, &c. ; — were these 
prescribed ? Surely the apostle did not recommend to 
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" his own spiritual sorj, whom he tenderly loved in the 
gospel," those wines whicli would increase the coia- 
plaint in his stomach and his general debility. It could 
not be port, or sherry, or bepr, or cider, that he pre- 
scribed, because these did not then exist ; and if they 
had, as they would have produced as many ulcers oa 
the weak stomach of Timothy in the a. d. 50, as they 
did on the healthy stomach of St. Martin in 1826, they 
could not have been commended by the Holy Ghost. 
What a bad cause that must be , which requires for its 
support that we should convert the holy apostle into an 
empiric, who poisoned his patient by prescribing for 
his diseased stomach a liquor that increased his mala- 
dies ! Is it not more rational to conclude that it was 
an innocent or a medicinal wine which Timothy was 
directed to use ? 'T is true, the wine is not named, 
because the pommon sense of the patient, in this case, 
would induce him to take, as a medicine, medicinal 
wine. 



COLD WATER. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

The thirsty flowerets droop ; the parching grass 
Doth crisp beneath the feet, and the wan trees 
Perish for lack of moisture. By the side 
Of the dried rills, the herds despairing stand. 
With tongues protruded. Summer's fiery heat, 
Exhaling, checks the thousand springs of life. 

Mark ye yon cloud glide forth *on angel wing? 

Heard ye the herald drops, with gentle force, 
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Stir the broad leaves t and the protracted nun, 
Waking the streams to run their tuneful way! 
Saw ye the flocks rejoice, and did ye fail 
To thank the God of fountains ? 

See, — the hart 
Pant for the water-brooks. The fervid sun 
Of Asia glitters on his leafy lair. 
As, fearful of the lion's wrath, he hastes, 
With timid footsteps, through the whispering reeda^ 
Quick leaping to the renovating stream ; 
The copious draught his bounding, veins inspires 
With joyous vigor. 

Patient o'er the sand. 
The burden-bearer of the desert clime, 
Tlie camel, toileth. Faint with deadly thirst, 
His writhing neck of bitter anguish speaks. 
Lo ! an oasis, and a tree-girt well ! — 
And, moved by powerful instinct, on he speeds, 
With agonizing haste, to drink, or die. 
On his swift courser, o'er the burning wild 
The Arab cometh. From his eager eye 
Flashes desire. Seeks he the sparkling wine, 
Giving its golden color to the cup ? 
No ! to the gushing stream he flies, and deep 
Buries his scorching lip, and laves his brow. 
And blessos Allah. 

Christian pilgrim, come ! 
Thy brother of the Koran's broken creed 
Shall teach thee wisdom, and, with courteous hand, 
Nature, thy mother, holds the crystal cup, 
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And bids thee pledge her in the element 
Of temperance and health. 

Drink and be whole, 
And purge the fever poison from thy veins, 
And pass, in purity and peace, to taste 
The river flowing from the throne of God. 



LIGHT OF TEMPERANCE. 

J. BANNATYNE. 

The only way of dispelling darkness, is by difiusing 
light. They that be drunken, said the apostle, are 
drunken in the night; and, extending the phrase to 
moral and intellectual darkness, we might say, they 
that were intemperate, and wrought and vn-ote in the 
cause of intemperance, did so in the night of the world. 
That night is now well nigh spent ; the day is breaking 
— it has broke — the shadows are fleeing away, and the 
true light is shining more and more unto that perfect 
day which shall finally put down all the works of dark- 
ness.. Let the friends of temperance then continue to 
do, jiist what they are now doing, sending forth from 
a thousand centres of radiation through the land, the 
light of truth and experience on this important theme, 
and these auxiliaries of intemperance will soon become 
as innocuous if not as obsolete as the superstitious 
phantoms of a former age, or the mythological obscen- 
ities with which the pages of our most popular poets 
were at one time degraded. This light needs only to 
be concentrated on these inherited corruptions of a 
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fermer age, to strip them of the false hues and trap- 
pings with which they have been invested, and leave 
them exposed in all their naked deformity : — ^as the 
morning sun, looking in upon a scene of midnight de- 
bauchery, reveals the odious accompaniments and relics 
of the exhausted revels ; chairs and tables overthrown, 
bottles and glasses shattered to pieces, and discharged 
with their reeking contents through the polluted apart- 
ment ; and the pale and ghastly countenances of the 
prostrate revellers, who but a while ago were fain to 
believe themiselves in the ecstasy of paradise. 

These scenes of darkness will not bear the light. 
Have you ever been in a populous city on some lovely 
aight that seemed '^ not made for slumber," and at 
midnight opened your casement, to greet the glorious 
scene, and inhale the hallowed influence of the hour, 
while the moon was walking in her brightness amid her 
golden retinue of stars, and the silvery clouds were 
gliding on like white-robed couriers through the sky ; 
and the wilderness of houses and spires seemed almost 
to sleep in the holy light, and the mighty heart of the 
city, which soon would beat vnih all the pulses of life, 
then lay still and calm as death ; and, while you were 
wrapt in contemplation and breathless ecstasy, have 
you been startled by some noisy troop of revellers, 
" sons of Belial, flown with insolence and wine," issu- 
ing from some haunt of infamy into the clear moon- 
light; and have you not marked how they suddenly 
paused, and shrunk into their habitations, or hurried 
like guilty things along the shadow of the street, as if 
they felt that a living Orb, the pure eye of God, were 
open and glaring upon theirs ? Even so it is with all 
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the works and workers of iniquity ; they shrink and flee 
from the light, that it may not make manifest their hid- 
eous darkness. 

Now it is cheering to the friends of temperance to 
know, that such is now the state of public feeling on 
the subject, that no man would dare to publish effu- 
sions which twenty years ago would be read with avid- 
ity by all. This state of feeling must increase with 
the mighty social movement that is now going on, till 
our literature shall become comparatively pure, and the 
evils of which we have complained in the productions 
of genius, shall disappear from the earth, or be virtu- 
ally dead. How can it be otherwise, amid that over- 
whelming revolution which is now inundating the 
civilized world ? In this country alone its progress is 
almost incredible. From every pulpit and press in the 
land, from every school-house, from every fireside and 
social circle, from the corners of your streets, from 
your stores, and dock-yards, and places of resort, 
whether for business or pleasure, the universal cry is, 
Temperance — Temperance. Not only old men and 
matrons, and young men and maidens, but children of 
the tenderest age, are taught to repeat this watch- 
word of their liberty. I question whether there ever 
was a subject, not political or pecuniary, on which, in 
the same space of time, so much has been written, 
spoken and done, as on the subject of temperance, 
within the last few years, in these United States ; and 
almost all on one side, too ; the most cordial unanimity. 
Even party spirit, that wriggles itself into every other 
subject, cannot obtain a foothold here ; and such is the 
deluge of temperance light now pouring in upon soci- 
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ety from every point of observation and experience, 
that by-and-by, like the natural day-flight, described by 
Shakapeare, — 

" It was a garish, broad, and peering day, 
Light, load, suspicious, full of eyes and ears, 
And every little comer, hole, and nook. 
Was penetrated by the insolent light, — " 

I say, in this universal illumination , there will not be 
left a single cleft of the rock, or cave of the earth, or 
den in the deepest sinks of pollution ; not a single nook 
or corner of the land, in which Intemperance can hide 
hb diminished head. What a revolution is this ! there 
has been nothing like it in the history of the world, at 
least since the days of the apostles. What are polit- 
ical revolutions in comparison ? There the minds of men 
are already prepared, and they have only to be roused 
by the rushing of some mighty wind in the political 
atmosphere, to put forth their united strength, and the 
victory is won. But here, it was the minds of men 
themselves that were to be revolutionized : each man 
had to effect a revolution in himself, and to establish 
his own personal independence ; and if it- be true that 
he that subdues himself is greater than he that taketh a 
city, then I say that ten thousand revolutions, ten thou- 
sand thrones, of hoariest despotism, shattered to their 
base, ten thousand free and independent States springing 
into existence, have altogether less of moral sublimity 
than the spectacle of millions of immortal beings spum- 
ing away the shackles of a more degrading thraldom, 
and declaring themsdves, in the sight of God and men 
-—in the face of the universe declaring themselves to be 

— ^/ 
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EXTRACT FROM MILTON. 

• • • • II Death thou hast seen 
Li his first shape on man ; hut many shapes 
Hath death, and many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave. 

Some, as thou saw'st, hy violent stroke shall die. 
By fire, flood, famine ; by intemperance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth shall 

bring 
Diseases dire, of which a monstrous crew 
Before thee shall appear : that thou may'st know 
What misery the inabstinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men." Immediately a place 
Before his eyes appeared, sad, noisome, dark, 
A lazar-house it seemed, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diseased, all maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, qualms 
Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs, 
Intestine stone and ulcer, cholic pangs, 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy. 
And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy, 
Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence. 
Dropsies, and asthmas, and joint-racking rheums. 
Dire was the tossing, deep the groans ; Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch ; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike, though ofi invoked 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. 
Sight so deform, what heart of rock could long 
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Dry-eyed behold ? Adam could not but wept. 
Though not of woman born ; compassion quelled 
His best of man, and gave him up to tears. 



AN APPEAL TO THE INFLUENTIAL CUSSES. 

E. H. CHAPIN. 

It is too plain to be denied, and so plain as to excite 
us with all the energy of indignant rebuke, that the 
rich, the fashionable, the talented, and the powerful, 
stand between the temperance movement and its tri- 
umph. They check our progress, they paralyze our 
hands, they strengthen the adversary, they keep open 
the gates through which this tide of desolation rolls in 
and overflows the land. Who else, let me ask, who 
else stands in our way ? The intemperate masses ; the 
slaves of appetite ; the utter and abandoned drunkards 1 
They aflbrd no obstacle to the progress of this move- 
ment! They illustrate our arguments; they furnish 
our statistics ; they constitute our most tremendous and 
eflfectual appeals. And while thus " they point our 
moral," and afford us examples of that palpable nature 
to which we need hold up no mirror, they are capable 
of being redeemed, and Crod hath aided us and blessed 
our efforts to redeem them. Divide community into two 
classes, the utter drunkard on the one side, and the ear- 
nest, zealous friends of temperance on the other, and 
how long would intemperance be a fact in our world t 
Who, then, stand between the cause and its triumph? 
The dealers in strong drink? Undoubtedly they do. 
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While men are toiling "with renewed effort, and pray- 
ing with their armor on ; while woman hopes, and 
prays, and weeps ; while the redeemed fall back, and 
rise, and fall, and rise again ; while every argument 
that can pierce to the heart, and every effort that can 
rouse the moral nature and reach the human ; every 
law that stands in the Book of God ; every rebuke and 
every warning that speaks from many-tongued experi- 
ence ; while all these are brought forward and urged by 
voices of eloquent pleading, of sound reason, of earnest 
rebuke ; while every day, yea, every hour, we are 
shocked by some new development of the evil of intem- 
perance, and hopes are blasted, and hearts crushed, and 
homes made desolate, and minds wrecked, and souls 
darkened, and men slain ; while violence, and weeping, 
and woe, because of this traffic, increase on every hand ; 
there are those who will feed the desolating flame, who 
open wide the doors of sin and death, who tempt the 
eye with splendid show, who mar God's image, and 
the soul for which Christ died, for less than thirty 
pieces. 

But what do these dealers in strong drink tell us 1 
Say they, " We never offer the cup to him who cannot 
hold it with a steady hand ; we never ask men to drink; 
we never sell to the inebriate." Well may we ask 
them — Why do you not sell to the confirmed drunkard, 
and to him alone ? Why tempt those who are compar- 
atively free 1 Why perform the initiatory work which 
makes drunkards in the end? Why sow the seeds 
which shall ripen into appetite? Is not this worse, &r 
worse, than to give strong drink to those who aie 
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already drunken? To pass the cup to those who are 
already confirmed in the brutality which it engenders? 
Is it not worse to deface the fair and complete statue, 
than to hack and hew that which is already marred and 
broken? Is it not worse to poison the clear spring, 
the pure stream at its source, than to mingle pollution 
with the tainted and turbid v/aters ? 

While, then, this plea of the dealers in strong drink, 
that they never sell to the drunkard, but only to the 
moderate and respectable, does not excuse them, it sug- 
gests the very fact which I am now urging. They do 
not sell to the confirmed drunkard ; to whom, then, do 
they sell? Who sustain them? Who keep open their 
doors, and lend them all the respectability that remains 
to them ? Evidently, those who are themselves respect- 
able, the wealthy, the fashionable, the influential. 
And, if we go back to final causes, who then are the 
causes of the trafidc? this dark, accursed traffic here, 
that opens its sluices all around us ; that crams your 
warehouses, and with which huge ships come reeling 
to your wharves ? 

To make this point clearer, again I say, divide the 
community. Place on the one side the confirmed 
drunkards and the dealers in strong drink, and let all 
the rest be arranged on the other side as the active 
friends of temperance, and how long would intemper- 
ance hold its scat in the land? I ask, then, once 
more, who stand between the temperance movement 
and its triumph? And I answer, the wealthy, the 
fashionable, the influential ! And undoubtedly it is so. 
The Rum power in our country is backed up by the 
11* 
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money power! Mammon and Alcohol are hand in 
hand ! I know there are exceptions to this proposition 
— ^I would not make it a sweeping one. I look around 
me, and see many noble laborers in this great and good 
cause. There are men who went forth in the early 
dawn of this reformation, when the grey light first 
tinged the mountain-tops, and the breathings of better 
things came like the morning air. And they have 
labored until now, when the sun travels high towards 
the meridian, and the heat and burden of the day have 
come. And they will toil, without shrinking, without 
thought of abandoning the work, until they lay their 
bones on the field of their labor. There are, also, men 
of wealth willing to sacrifice, and prompt in self-denial. 
There are men of talent bending all their energies to 
the work. Woman, too, has lent it her aid, and given 
efficacy to its endeavors. And, here and there, men 
have been raised from the depths of sensualism and sin, 
and made the most powerful advocates against that evil 
to which so lately they were enslaved. And though 
by the machinations of enemies they may seem to have 
fallen, they shall yet go forth with new energy, and 
shake to its undoing this deep and cumbrous sin against 
which we strive. 

But with all this qualification, I must repeat what I 
said just now, that the majority of the wealth, the 
fashion, and the power, in our land, upholds the means 
of intemperance, gives to the traffic all the respectabil- 
ity that yet adheres to it, and if it should withdraw its 
countenance that traffic could find no rest, no abiding- 
place among us, save in stealth and darkness, like those 
crimes which, banned and cast out of all worthy men, 
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lie only in secret and in shadow. Is the wealth of the 
land enlisted on the side of temperance? Does that 
great death-stream run only through the hovels of the 
poor, and in the reeking channels of misery and vice 1 
Lo, it flows through marble sluices, and drips from 
costly fonts ! Are ihe fashion and influence of the land 
upon the side of temperance ? Behold those splendid 
hotels, those gilded A saloons, those sumptuous wine 
parlors ! Is the tmmt of the land upon the side of 
temperance? See in how many of your legislative 
halls Bacchus sits crowned with his purple grapes, or 
mingles his drink for the eloquent and the great with 
the intellectual nectar of your public festivals. The 
talent of our land ! I see it exerted in our caucuses and 
our legislative halls, in behalf of some question of mon- 
etary interest, of currency, or territory ; but alas ! I see 
too little of it enlisted for the highest interests of man ; 
for the removal of that which mars and darkens the 
soul. 

Advocate of moral suasion, have you force enough 
to penetrate and to arouse the hearts of those, who, in 
high places, in stations of power and influence, stand 
aloof from that work which is going on in behalf of 
degraded, suffering humanity — degraded and suffering 
to a fearful extent not only by their apathy, but by 
their example ? Advocate of legal force, your law, if 
it is worth anything, must be the voice of public senti- 
ment : behold ! what a cordon of wealth, and talent, 
and influence is drawn around this traffic. See how 
much of your public sentiment is here, weighing 
its casks of alcohol in one scale, with dollars in the 
other, or sipping its wine in luxuriant ease. 
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I charge, then, and I deem justly, the wealth and 
the influence in our land, generally speaking, with 
being on the side of intemperance, at least with 
being agaihst temperance, by encouraging the exain- 
ple of using strong drink, and by upholding the 
hands of those engaged in the traffic. And a 
word or two here, to some of that class who 
take the stand that because they are not drunkards, 
therefore they have nothing to do with the temper- 
ance movement. They can drink, so they say, and it 
does not hurt them ; they can use wine and ardent spir- 
its moderately, and they wish no interference with their 
will and their habits. I leave all other replies to this 
position, and now make only this one — that those w^ho 
take this stand do more hurt than the drunkard. They 
are the very examples which decoy and embolden oth- 
ers to drink. The miserable, bloated, wallowing ine- 
briate furnishes no motive for the use of strong drinks. 
He causes those whose hands are stretched out to take 
the first glass, to shudder and recoil as they consider 
the end to which that first glass may lead. Oh ! if 
upon the drinking of that first glass all the evils of 
utter inebriety should at once ensue, how many, think 
you, would dare to taste it? But the young man, as 
he takes that glass, looks around, and sees those who 
boast that they can drink and it does not harm them ; 
he sees them carry the cup to and from their lips with 
apparent safety, and he says, " So, too, can / drink 
with safety; I shall never be a drunkard;^* and the 
spell is upon him. He drinks and falls, because 
another drinks and stands : he stumbles, not over the 
drunkard in the kennel, but over Ms example who says, 
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** I can drink and it does not harm me ; I have no busi- 
0688 with others, nor they with me." Oh ! these are 
they who decoy others to their ruin ; have they, then, 
no business with others, nor we with them ? They ara 
the wrecker's lights, that allure many a brave and noble 
bark from its course, until it strikes the fatal rock, and 
lays its bones on the sand to whiten there amid the 
tempest and the surge! And has the temperance 
eause no claims upon them? 

And have we not this claim upon all those who 
occupy stations of wealth and influence, that they use 
their power, not to perpetuate and extend this evil, but 
to remove it? We say to them, that they are not 
.merely apathetic in this matter, they exert a direct 
influence for evil ; and our call upon them is made, not 
m the language of fanaticism, or of unreasonable 
interference, but is made to their reason and their con- 
science, in the name of God and of humanity. And 
with that God above them, laying his requirements upon 
them, with that humanity around them, bound to them 
by a relationship which no condition can annul or hide, 
who are they that they should wish to stand aloof from 
Ibat effort to which we summon them ? Who are they 
that they dare to set that example and uphold those 
ag^icies which to hundreds and thousands are so rife 
with shame, and sorrow, and wasting, and death ? If 
for them Christ suffered and died, so did he suffer and 
die for their meanest bmthei yonder, covered as he is 
to the very lips with the leprosy of sin, and steeped in 
the kennel of sensuality ! And if for them Christ died, 
who are they to be exempt from self-denial and from 
nczifice for others? 
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■ Boston is truly the great city of enterprise, and 
prides herself upon the achievements which have been 
wrought by her people, when they have lent to the 
work their united energies and their determined will. 
When its merchant-princes, its eloquent orators, its 
powerful people, say : " This, or that, shall be done ! " 
it is done. They said so, when, from across the waters, 
there came the attempt to impose upon them a tax 
without their voice in voting that tax. " We will aot 
have that tea yonder, which comes to us under that 
tax," said they. "It shall not enter our homes; it 
shall not touch our soil ;" and the tea was scattered far 
and wide around your harbor. " We will do more 
than this," said they. " We will have liberty ;" and 
with that woi:d "LiAer^y/" they rocked old Faneail 
Hall, and Faneuil Hall rocked the whole land, as with 
an earthquake ; and liberty they had. Is any instita- 
tion of art needed to adorn the city, to aid the improve- 
ment and pleasure of its people 1 Lo ! it is erected. 
Is a railroad needed to join us, with iron sinews, to the 
heart of the distant West ? Lo ! mountains are tun- 
nelled, and rivers are bridged, and the railroad is built. 
And now, men of Boston, people of New England, 
why is it that this evil pollutes your streets, and dis- 
turbs your law and order, and sends forth its moral 
miasma into your homes, and harms and kills your 
fellows 1 

Is it not because those who lead the efforts and enter- 
prise of other things, are lacking here ? Where now 
are your merchant-princes ? Alas ! in the 8um|{tuotia 
parlor, and the grand hotel, they answer us with the 
tinkling of their wine-cups. Where now are your «fo- 
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quent orators? men whose names have heen synony- 
mous with liberty and patiiotism — who have thrown 
the broad shield of their intellect before the constitu- 
tion, and shaken senates with the force and lightning 
of their eloquence ? Where are they 1 Alas, with the 
same strength, they hold open the gates of this traffic, 
and sustain the hands of those who scatter this desola- 
tion and this woe ! 

I say, then, once more, with the conviction that I 
cannot be refuted, that the wealth and the influence of 
our country are not on the side of temperance, and 
that in order to its triumph, we must have their earnest 
and hearty cooperation. 

And inasmuch as it is the cause of God and human- 
ity, to both of which they are amenable, I call upon 
them to come forward and act with us, in this crisis. 



SOLDIERS OF TEMPERANCE. 

MRS. C. E. D. MANSFIELD. 

The war drums are beating } 

Up, soldiers, and fight ! 
The despot. Intemperance, 

Hurl down from his height ! 
Oh, gird on your armors. 

His minions are nigh, 
I '11 give you a watchword — 

" "We conquer-^ or die ! " 

The clarion is sounding. 
From inlaiuj^ to shore ! 
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Your BWords and your iaooM 
Must slurab^ no more! 

Shout, shout in your gloxy^ 
Your caps waving higii, 

** We are fighting for freedom! 
We conquer — or die ! " 

March forth to the battle 

All fearless and calm, 
The strength of your spirit 

Throw into your arm ; 
And let your proud motto 

Ring up to the sky, 
Till the very stars echo 

** We conquer — or die !" 

Strike deep and unerring, 

Nor dare to retreat. 
Though thousands by thousands 

The enemy meet ! 
The thicker the foemen. 

The firmer stand by, 
Remembering your watehwoid*^ 

" We conquer — or die !" 

Go forth in the pathway 
Your forefathers trod ! 

Ye too fight for freedom, 
Your Leader is God ! 

Fling out your broad bannen 
Against the blue sky, 

And shout like true soldiera, 
We conquer — or die ! *^ 



(C 
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Not chains for the tyrant. 

For chains are in vain ! 
He is planning already: 

To hreak them in twain ! 
But raise your deep voices. 

And shout the war-ery — 
*' Death ! Death ! for the tyrant! 

We conquer — or die !" 



INTEMPERANCE AND THE CHURCH. 

ANTI-BACCHUS. 

Almost every church, and every minister, have to 
weep over spiritual hopes blasted, and Christianity out* 
raged, by these noxious drinks. Nor must we ciMiceal 
the fact,»that the ministers of religion have fallen a 
prey to these accursed fluids. We have not the least 
doubt, if the falls of godly ministers were to be fol" 
lowed up to their origin, that it would be found that 
the excitement which led to their ruin, was obtained 
from the wine-cask or the beer'-barrel. Men of first* 
rate talent, respectability, and apparent piety, men 
that could not ascend a pulpit without attracting crowds 
to hear the word, nor address an audience without the 
people's hanging on their lips, have had their ardor 
quenched, and their characters implicated, by these des- 
olating liquors. The fine gold has become dim ; the 
voice of the lute and the harp^ which delighted all, is 
silenced ; the preacher that edified thousands is now 
dead while he liveth ; the lips that fed many are not 
IS 
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nlent in death, but have been smitten dumb by alcohol ; 
the spirit that inspirited the churches, is doomed to the 
grave before the man is dead; he who ought to be 
officiating in the sacred vestments of the sanctuary, is 
doomed to wear the shroud of death before nature has 
paid her last debt ; the father that taught him to drink 
has abandoned him, and the deacon that compelled him 
to take the glass that has been his destruction, has 
driven him from his door. We may say of these sons 
of Zion, " Her Nazarites were purer than snow, they 
were whiter than milk, they were more ruddy in body 
than rubies, their polishing was of sapphire, but now 
they are not known in the streets." 

We must here also observe, that if but one member 
of the church had backslidden, if but one angel of the 
church had fallen, or but one hopeful convert had been 
lost by the use of alcoholic drinks, the thought that 
only one had been betrayed and corrupted, ought to 
make us resolve to abstain. The consideration that 
what had destroyed one, might injure many, would, 
were not our hearts more than usually hard, prompt us 
to vow never to touch or taste again. But we have 
not to tell of one, but of many, that have been ruined. 
The ministers, the hopeful ministers of the sanctuary, 
that have fallen, are not a few. And as to members 
and young people of thp highest promise, that have 
been lost to the church through drinking, these might 
be counted by thousands. Here we would not exag- 
gerate, but would call on the ministers and officers of 
the churches to record the facts of drunkenness that 
have come under their own notice, and we query 
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whether they will ever be able to put the intoxicatiiig 
cup to their lips again. 

Should any one ask how it is that the gospel and the 
grace of Grod have not prevented this backsliding and 
apostasy, we reply, that the office of the Spirit of Grod 
is to eradicate sin from the soul, and not to extract 
alcohol from the nerves or the brain. We never won- 
dered how it was that the grace of the gospel did not 
extract arsenic or prussic acid from the frame. In such 
cases we have concluded that if any person was pre- 
sumptuous enough to take these poisons, the King of 
Heaven was righteous in leaving him to perish. Were 
a man wantonly to feed upon provisions which pro- 
duced an unnatural thirst, we should not charge the 
gospel with impotency because it did not neutralize the 
effects of his diet. And if a man will drink what pro- 
duces thirst, what creates an unholy excitement, what 
debilitates his frame, shatters his nerves, makes him 
sleep under the word, or stupefies the mind, ought we 
to charge Jehovah the Spirit with want of energy be- 
cause he refuses to abstract from the body a poison that 
should never have been taken 1 Far more in accord- 
ance with the divine principles of moral government is 
it, to warn off the danger, and if the warning be not 
heeded, to allow the evil to grow to a magnitude that 
shall prove that God is true, and in the end constrain 
offenders voluntarily to repudiate their own folly. 
" The backslider in heart shall be filled with his own 
ways." " Ephraim is joined to idols, let him alone." 

The church has too long been indifferent to the 
voice of revelation concerning drunkenness, and equally 
heedless of its malignant influence upon the righteous 
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an4 die wicked; the eyil bas therefore grown te m 
head. MUlions have been ruined by the use of thew 
liqaers. A book of lamentations, quite as affecting as 
that which the Spirit of God dictated to the weeping 
prophet, might be composed respecting the crimes and 
miseries occasioned by drinking. Britain at this 
moment could furnish materials for such a monmlul 
theme far more ample than what the sword and the 
fiimine presented to Jeremiah. Were our "heads 
waters, and our eyes fountains of tears, and were we 
to weep day and night," such expressions of sorrow 
would convey but an imperfect idea of the wide- 
spreading desolation. Tears, however, are unavailing 
in such a case ; more than tears are therefore asked. 
By total abstinence we can stay the plague which oar 
boasted temperance and moderation have spread. 

Could the sjrmpathetic prophet have been told that, 
by abandoning the use of a cup of poison, he might 
restore his much-loved Zion to her pristine beauty, and 
her ruined sons and daughters to happiness and honor, 
would he have hesitated or staid a moment to consult 
a vitiated taste or unnatural appetite t Rather, had he 
ever been so besotted as to use such a beverage, the 
cup, in one moment, would have been dashed from his 
lips, and most solemnly would he have vowed never to 
be misled again. Let us go and do likewise, " that 
our sons,'* instead of being ruined, " may be as plants 
grown up in their youth ; and our daughters," instead 
of being the prey of the seducer, '* may be as comer* 
stones polished afler the similitude of a palace." 
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THE SPARKLING BOWL. 

REV. J. PIERPONT. 

Thou sparkling bowl ! thou sparkling bowl ! 

Though lips of bards thy brim may press, 
And eyes of beauty o^er thee roll, 

And song and dance thy power confessi 
1 will not touch thee ; for there clings 
A scorpion to thy side, that stings ! 

Thou crystal glass ! like Eden's tree, 

Thy melted ruby tempts the eye. 
And, as from that, there comes from thee 

The voice, " Thou shalt not surely die." 
I dare not lift thy liquid gem ; — 
A snake is twisted round thy stem ! 

Thou liquid fire ! like that which glowed 

On Melita's surf-beaten shore. 
Thou 'st been upon my guest bestowed. 

But thou shalt warm my house no more. 
For, whereso'er thy radiance falls. 
Forth, from thy heat, a viper crawls ! 

What, though of gold the goblet be, 
Embossed with branches of the vine, 

Beneath whose burnished leaves we see 
Such clusters as poured out the wine! 

Among those leaves an adder hangs ! 

I fear him ; — for I 've felt his fangs, 
12» 
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The Hebrew, who the desert trod, 
And felt the fiery serpent's bite. 

Looked up to that ordained of God, 
And found tliat life was in the sight. 

So, the worm-bitten 's fiery veins 

Cool, when he drinks what Grod ordains. 

Te gracious clouds ! ye deep, cold wells ! 

Ye gems, from mossy rocks that drip ! 
Springs, that from Earth's mysterious cells 

Gush o'er your granite basin's Up ! 
To you I look ; — your largess give, 
And I will dnnk of you, and live. 



WHO SLEW ALL THESE? 

DR. EDWABD8. 

About twenty years ago, a man and his wife — 
decent and respectable people — removed from the 
country to a neighboring town, where they purchased 
a small house, and lived very comfortably. After a 
time, they removed to the shore, the town being situ- 
ated near a navigable river, and, in addition to their 
former means of living, erected a sign, and provided 
'^ entertainment" for such as chose to call upon them. 
They were temperate people, accounted honest, and 
sent their childr^i to the most respectable school in the 
place. 

In a short time, it was perceived that they, too, fre- 
quently partook of the " entertainment," as it is called, 
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wliieli ^ey pionded for their castomezs. The hahit of 
4uly measaring the poison to others indaoed them to 
taste lor themselTes : their house was not ae respect»- 
ble as formerly; restraints were removed; and, al- 
though they were not drunkards, they bore evideatly 
the fost symptoms of the working of the deadly drug 
which tliey so fearleady handled. If the temperance 
reformation had at that time commenced, they might 
have been warned of their danger, and saved &om 
ruin ; but nothing arrested their progress in the path 
of the destroyer. 

Their children, who used to be clad with garments 
which denoted a mother's industry, soon began to bear 
marks of neglect, aiid were, by degrees, withdrawn 
from the school ; their parents, by reason of hard times^ 
not being able to support them there. They conse- 
quently lounged about, became acquainted with the 
customers at the bar, and learned their evil habitSf 
especially that of drinking. The deadly venom ap- 
peared to spread with more than common rapidity in 
the veins of that miserable couple; and they were 
shortly incapaUe of keeping even the wretched, dis- 
gracefoi establishment which had been the means of 
working their ruin. 

They had commenced it to become rich ; but, at the 
end of a few years, it had reduced them to poverty, 
wretched indeed. They had lost their property, their 
respectability, and their honesty : all had been mort- 
gaged for rum. Their children were become vaga- 
bonds, and their house a receptacle of vice. Of all 
their five sons, not one escaped the infection ; they and 
dieir miserable parents wallowed in the mire together. 
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Drunken, irreligious, and profane, as were the parent^ 
80 were the sons ; for paiental example, be it good oi 
evil, has a determined effect in forming the character 
of children. 

In consequence of the dreadful excess to which the 
wife had abandoned herself, her mind became disor- 
dered, and her imagination conjured up horrible 
Tisions. She fancied herself bound with a belt of 
brass, to which was attached a chain held by the great 
enemy of souls, who had indeed enchained her with 
the direst of his plagues — intemperanee. She would 
cross the room with incredible rapidity, screaming, and 
saying that she was winding up the chain, and that she 
must go, and could not stop. She was afraid to cross 
eyen her own threshold, and fancied she heard un- 
earthly voices, and saw hideous beings around her. 

Her husband made himself literally a beast. His 
appearance was scarcely human — bloated, discolored^ 
tottering, uttering curses, and sometimes threatening 
her life. Her constitution, after a while, gave way, 
and she sunk in death, snoring out the few last days of 
her life in a state of stupor, covered with rags and filth. 
Her husband had so benumbed every feeling of human- 
ity by his excess, that he seemed very httle affected by 
her death; and to one who reminded him of their 
former respectability, and spoke of the ¥nretched state 
to which they were reduced, urging him, over the dead 
body of his wife, now to desist, he replied, stupidly » 
" There is an eleventh houry 

Four or five years elapsed, and be was in the same 
state of beastly degradation ; his property entirely 
gone, and he occasionally earning a few centa^ with. 
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^Adeh to purchaso the deadly ^ivtg which was eonsvm- 
ing hk vitals, and rendenng him stupid and dead to 
eyery motive that can be urged for reformation. Two 
fions of this unhappy man have gone down to the 
chambers of death in an awful manner. Another, in 
an affray oocasioned by intoxication, received such an 
injury in his head, that he has ever since been subjeot 
to fits of partial derangement. The other two are very 
intemperate ; one of diem appareotiy lost to all shame. 

The circumstances attending the death of one of 
these young men were extraordinary. He had become 
subject to fits, in consequence of his intemperate life ; 
and his wife following the same course, they were 
obliged to give up keeping public house, and he main- 
tained himself by fishing. He frequency stopped 
colored peof^e who were advertised as runaways, and 
obtained a reward for returning them to their masters. 
He was brutally cruel in his treatment of those who 
thus fell into his hands ; and, on one occasion, having 
apprehended a young colored man on suspicion of 
being a runaway, he abused him, and confined him a 
night in his house* 

The man declared the name of his master, and that 
he had permission to go from home. He, however, 
determined on returning him, hoping to obtain a 
reward. The next morning, he and one of his com- 
panions took him in a small fishing-boat to his master, 
who coufirmed the man's story, and sent them away 
disa^^pointed. The wind died away when they were 
Q, short distance firom the dioro, and they cast anchor 
to wait for the tide. It was a cold day in February, 
and they had no fire ; but the sun shining upon ^em, 
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they seated themselves in silence, one at each end of 
the hoat. The attention of his companion was aroused 
by a heavy plunge, and he saw him just falling over 
the side of the boat into the water. He ran toward 
him, but too late to save his life ; for he sank like lead 
in the mighty waters. The next day, his body, swollen 
and disfigured, was found, and laid in the grave. 

His brother, the youngest of the five, had not then 
reached his twentieth year, but had given himself up 
to the influence of a vice which had destroyed his 
family, until he. also was subject to fits. Not many 
months ago, he was seized with one while in a state 
of intoxication. He was recovered by the by-standers, 
and crawled to a small sloop lying partly on the shore 
for repairs. He laid himself down there, and was 
found, ten minutes afterwards, dead, with his head 
partly under water. 

This is a melancholy history, but a true one. Many 
circumstances concerning it are suppressed ; for some 
of the parties are yet living. The old man, a short 
time since, was warned again ; and the question was 
asked him, " What are the benefits of this practice ?" 
" // fattens grave-yards,^* was the reply, with a dis- 
torted countenance and a horrid laugh. 



SONG OF THE WATER-DKINKER. 

E. JOHNSON. 

Oh ! vwiter for me ! bright water for me. 
And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 
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It cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain, 

It maketh the faint one strong again ; 

It comes o'er the sense like a breeze from the sea. 

All freshness, like infant purity, 

Oh ! water, bright water for me, for me ! 

Give wine, give wine to the debauchee ! 

FiU to the brim ! Fill, fill to the biim ! 
Let the flowing crystal kiss the rim ! 
For my hand is steady, my eye is true, 
For I, like the flowers, drink nought but dew. 
Oh ! water, bright water 's a mine of wealth. 
And the ores it yieldeth are vigor and health. 
So water, pure water for me, for me ! 
And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 

Fill again to the brim ! again to the brim ! 
For water strengtheneth life and limb ! 
To the days of the aged it addeth length ; 
To the might of the strong it addeth strength ; 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 
'T is quaffing a goblet of morning light. 
So, water, I will drink naught but thee. 
Thou parent of health and energy ! 

When o'er the hills, like a gladsome bride, 
Morning walks forth in her beauty's pride. 
And, leading a band of laughing hours. 
Brushes the dew from the morning flowers ; 
Oh ! cheerily then my voice is heard. 
Mingling with that of the soaring bird. 
Who flingeth abroad his matins loud. 
As he freshens his wing in the cold gray cloud. 
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But when Evening has quitted her sheltexing T^^f 
Drowsily flying, and weaving anew 
Her dusky meshes o'er land and sea-~ 
How gently, O sleep, fell thy poppies on me ! 
For I drink water, pure, cM^ and bright, 
And my dreams acre of heaven the livelong night ; 
So, hurrah I for thee, water ! hurttih, hurrah ! 
Thou art silver and gohi, thou art riband and star ! 
Hurrah I fo blight water ! Huxnh, hurrah I 



WHO ABE RESPONSIBLE? 

WAIrWOfRTH. 

Cosnvc^ the men who make shrines for the goddess 
Diana, that they are partakers in the guilt of those who 
worship the idol, and most of them wOI abandon the 
unhallowed pursuit. Satisfy the unreflecting vender 
of ardent spirits that he is morally responsible for all 
the crime and misery which his maddening potations 
naturally produce, and he will relinquish the demoral- 
izing traffic. Point the Christian to the sacred page 
where the pen of inspiration hath written, " He who 
hath the love of God in his heart, worketh no ill to his 
neighbor," and he will not, for the sake of a few dol- 
lars, destroy the happiness of those around him. Con^ 
vince the retailer, who makes the drunkaid and sends 
him staggering home to abuse and perhaps to murder 
a wretched wife and starving children, that the curse 
of Heaven is denounced against him who holdeth the 
cup to his neighbor'^ iips^ and surely he will forbear. 
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Let the attention of the fond parent, who seeks to pro^ 
vide for his beloved nfispring, by the manufacture or 
sale of ardent spirits, be directed to this withering curse, 
which may soon be resting upon his own head, whett 
he may be compelled to rescue his own broken-hearted 
daughter from the indescribable wretchedness of % 
drunkard's hovel, or to follow his last son to that hop»> 
less depository, a drunkard's grave ; and certainly coer- 
cion cannot be necessary to induce him to forsake thia 
dangerous pursuit. And let all emulate the precept, 
and endeavor to live up to the requirements of that law 
which commands us to love our neighbors as oursclveSy 
and to consider and treat all mankind as our brethren* 

" High on a scroll, inscribed on Nature's shrine, 
Live, in bright characters, the words divine — 
' In all life's changing scenes, to others do 
What yoQ would wish by others done to youi' 
Winds, wide o*er earth this sacred law convey ;. 
Ye nations, hear it, and let all obey." 



A WORD FOR THE DEALER. 

PERMANENT TEMPERANCE DOCUMENTS. 

Let him who sells ardent spirits bring the practices 
of his daily calling to the standard of the Bible ; and 
when he stores his ship with this body and soul destroy- 
ing agent ; when he holds out its tempting symbols to 
his friends and to ail around him ; when he knows its 
deleterious nature, and sses its demoralizing tendency ; 
when his hands are polluted in transmitting it to the 
hand of the drunkard ; — when husbands, and wives, 

13 
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«id motheTs, and children, are pining in indigence and 
Iwpeless sorrow, caused by that very article which it is 
liis business to retail, let him inquire whether he can be 
a participant in, or a cause of such scenes, and yet be 
itee from guilt. Let him inquire whether he can con- 
mentiously go to his knees, and pray for the blessing of 
Crod to rest upon, and to prosper the works of his hands. 
Let him inquire whether he seriously believes that Grod 
vnH send forth his hogsheads of whisky, or rum, or 
brandy, to be a blessing to his fellow-men ; or whether 
lie can lie down on his pillow at night with a calm and 
tranquil mind, when he thinks on the miserable and 
wretched beings whom he has been helping to destroy, 
mid some of whom have passed into eternity under the 
influence of spirits provided for them within his door. 
Let him ponder well such passages of the word of God 
as these, and then let conscience give her verdict. 
**Woe to him that giveth his neighbor drink, and 
maketh him drunken." " Let no man put a stumbling- 
block, or an occasion to fall, in his brother's way." 
**Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness." " Let no man seek his own, but every 
man another's wealth." " Whether therefore ye eat 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
€od." 



THE PRICE OP BLOOD. 

RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 



All the useful and honest employments of life pro- 
duce value. They produce it, either by bringing a 
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vseftil article from the grouiul, or by changing ihe font 
of the raw material to a more useful, or, in othbr werda» 
a more valuable one, in a maaufustory, <xr by ad<ling 4tf 
its value by change of place, in conmierce. la afi 
cases the individual creates value, either by produoLag 
the article in which he deals, or by altering its fimn or 
hs place. Now a portion only of this value comes to 
liim ; the other portion goes to others, whom he su^ 
plies, as an inducement for them to deal with hiu. S« 
that for all the value he produces for himself, he m«nl| 
on the average, produce an equal amount for others. 

For example, a carpenter builds a store in a country 
village, and receives for it a thousand dollars ; and of 
this we will suppose that two hundred and fifty doUajai 
is his clear gain. Now the transaction is not a profit- 
able one to him alone. The trader, who contracts witk 
tiim, finds the contract of pecuniary advantage to hun- 
aelf, or he would not make it. By putting a portion 
of his property — the thousand dollars — into the form 
of a store, he has added to its value to him, or he would 
not have incurred the risk and responsibility of doing it. 
And probably it was as much for his advantage to em- 
ploy the carpenter, as it was for the carpenter to b# 
employed. 

We say probably as much, because sometimes, ta 
transactions of this nature, the advantage may Ua 
mainly on one side ; but generally, in bargains among 
men, the advantage wil] be mutual and equal, and th^ 
man who makes ten dollars for himself, in any honeat 
and useful calling, enables the man he deab with t0 
make ten dollars too. 

Tha» is another view we may take of making monegr 
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ki fair and honorable ways. Suppose a physician ^oes 
to reside in a town, and in the course of thirty years he 
liys by, in the honest practice of his profession, ten 
thousand dollars. This money may, strictly speaking, 
be considered a certificate from the community of the 
amount of good he has done to others during his resi- 
dence there. In fact, we may imagine that upon one 
coin is inscribed, *' This certifies that the bearer saved 
a child from death in a fever ;" on another, '^ This 
piece of money is a token of the relief and comfort 
which medical skill procured for an aged man in his 
kuBt days," &c. For it is very evident that if the phy- 
sician understood his profession, and was faithful in the 
practice of it, for every fee he must have rendered an 
equivalent of useful service to a family, either in saving 
life, or assuaging and mitigating suffering. The greater 
the amount, then, of property he has accumulated by 
fiiir and honorable means, the greater is the evidence 
of the good he has done. 

There is a very common but groundless impression, 
that when a man makes his fortune among a people, he 
gets the money otii of thsm, as the phrase is; whereas, 
it is, as we have shown, in all fair and honest busi* 
ness, just the reverse ; he does just as much good ta 
the community as he docs to himself. The wholesale 
dealer, who clears ten thousand dollars a year by im- 
portation, enables a hundred retailers to clear, in all, 
«n equal sum, by retailing his cai^oss ; and the retail- 
ers, in turn, by exchanging the foreign commodity for 
the farm>3r*s products, enable the thousand farmers 
to dear a like sum, though it may come to them not in 
cash, but in the means of comfort and enjoyment. 
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These remarks, however, will apply only to the pro- 
duction and exchange of articles which really contributo- 
to the enjoyment or comforts of life, and to servicd» 
which are really useful in diminishing the sufferings or 
adding to the happiness of mankind. 

There are, however, kinds of business, in which a 
man does make his money out of the community. He 
takes away from others just as much as he makes him- 
self. For instance, if he manufactures and sells a 
worthless article, he takes the money of his purchasers, 
and they receive no equivalent. If a manufacturer of 
counterfeit money gives a counterfeit bill in exchange 
for a certain commodity, it is plain that he actually 
steals that commodity. He really makes money cut of 
the community. 

The counterfeit dealer has, however, this thing m 
his favor, which some people have not, viz., that what 
he leaves in the hand of his customors, as the fictitious 
representative of what he takes away from them, does 
DO hurt. They carry the counterfeit bill a few days in 
their pockets, until they find its worthlessness, and then 
they simply lay it aside. It does not bite them, nor 
poison them. It does not destroy their health, and 
shorten their days ; it does not beggar their children, 
nor break their wives' hearts, nor ruin their souls. 

In regard, however, to the man who takes his neigh- 
bor's property, and in exchange for it gives him rum^ 
we fear we cannot go by halves, in speaking of either 
aspect of the transaction. In the first place, he receives 
his neighbor''8 money wholly without an equivalent. 
The rum has no value to him whatever. It is worth- 
less, and whoUy worthless, so that the seller takes the 

13* 
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money of another without making any retnrn. Thu ia 
dishonest — not legally so, we admit, but leaUy so im 
the eye of God. 

But this is not the worst of it. The article which 
is put in the miserable victim's hand, to induce him 
to give up his money, is not merely worthless, it is 
destructive. Its direct, well known, universal, and 
inevitable tendency is, to kill, — to kill soul and body. 
All he wants is his customer's three cents ! He does 
not wish to kill him. He only gives him what kills 
him, because that is the only way to get his three cents. 
He does not wish to destroy the man for the very sake 
of destroying him. He does not desire, on its own 
account, to ruin his character, and take away his prop- 
erty, and break his wife^s heart, and beggar and starve 
his children. No ; his object is only to get the man's 
money, and he does these things, because that seems 
to him the shortest way to secure his three cents. All 
the money he makes, is worse than taken dishonestly. 
It is the price of blood! Every dollar he receives, 
instead of being a certificate of the amount of good he 
has done, is a certificate of the misery and ruin he has 
spread around hipi. His coin should be inscribed, 
** This certifies that the bearer has made a man beat 
liis wife." ''This half dollar is a memorial of four 
nights of wretchedness, which were given to a whole 
iamily in exchange for it." '' This bag of money cer- 
tifies, that the possessor has sent two of his neighbors 
to the jail, and their wives and children to the poop- 
hottse." What money for a man to hold in his coffeis ! 
It is the price of blood ! 
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LICENSE LAWS. 

REV. J. PIERPONT. 

" We license thee, for so much gold,"* 
Says Congress, — they 're our servants there, — 

** To keep a pen where men are sold 
Of sable skin and woolly hair ; 

For * public good ' requires the toil 

Of slaves on Freedom's sacred soil." 

" For so much gold we license thee," 
So say our laws, " a draught to sell, 

That bows the strong, enslaves the free, 
And opens wide the gates of hell ; 

For * public good ' requires that some 

Should live, since many die, by rum." 

Ye civil fathers ! while the foes 
Of this destroyer seize their swords, 

And Heaven's own hail is in the blows 
They 're dealing, — will ye cut the cords 

That round the falling fiend they draw, 

And o'er him hold your shield of law ? 

♦Four hundred dollars is the sum, prescribed by Congress, 
— the local legislature of the District of Columbia, — for a 
license to keep a prison-house and market, for the sale of men, 
>xromen, and chiMren. See Jay's "View of the Acti4m of 
the Federal Government in behalf of Slavery^" p. 87. 

Whether the sin of slavery, or " the slavery of sin," is the 
more proper object of Jegi»slative protection, it is for our rulers 
in the State House and the City Hall to determine. To their 
oooNciences the question is respectfully referred. The tioM 
is oomiug when they miul aoswer it. 
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And will ye give to man a bill 

Divorcing him from Heaven's high sway, 
And, while God says, "Thou shalt not kill," — 

Say ye, for gold, " Ye may, — ye may? " 
Compare the body with the soul ! 
Compare the bullet with the bowl ! 

In which is felt the fiercer blast 
Of the destroying angel's breath 1 

Which binds its victim the more fast 1 
Which kills him with a deadlier death ? 

Will ye the felon fox restrain. 

And yet take off the tiger's chain 1 

The living to the rotting dead 

The God-contemning Tuscan ♦ tied. 

Till, by the way, or on his bed. 

The poor corpse-carrier drooped and died, — 

Lashed hand to hand, and face to face, 

In fatal and in loathed embrace. 

Less cutting, think ye, is the thong 
That to a breathing corpse, for life. 

Lashes, in torture loathed and long. 

The drunkard's child, — the drunkard's wife? 

To clasp that clay, — to breathe that breath, — 

And no escape ! O, that is death ! 

Are ye not fathers ? When your sons 
Look to you for their daily bread. 

Dare ye, in mockery, load with stones 
The table that for them ye spread ? 

* Mezentias. See Virgil, ASneidj viii. 481 - 49K 
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How can you hope your sons will live, 
If ye, for fish, a serpent give ? 

O, Holy God ! let Ught divine 
Break forth more broadly from above, 

Till we conform our laws to thine, 
The perfect law of truth and love ; 

For truth and love alone can save 

Thy children from a hopeless grave. 



INTEMPERANCE AND INDUSTRY. 

GERRIT SMITH. 

One view of this business, and on which its advo- 
cates lay great stress, is, that it employs a great 
amount of labor, and forms no inconsiderable item in 
the industry of the nation. It is true, that it does so. 
But, instead of crediting the business with anything 
on this account, we bring up its employment of ten 
thousands of our citizans as a strong argument against 
it ; for their employment is upon an object utterly val- 
ueless. I am aware, that the notion is somewhat prev- 
alent amongst us, (1 believe we are indebted to European 
political economistB for it,) that the employment of 
labor by government or by wealthy individuals, even if 
it be upon an objsct absolutely worthless, is neverthe- 
less a praiseworthy liberality and of general benefit. 
The doctrine, in my view, is unsound at all times and 
everywhere. But, even if it could be sustained in its 
application to one of the densely peopled states of 
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Europe, how plainly inapplicable is it to our own coun- 
try, where population is sparse, and the demand for 
labor for useful objects great and incessant. But, 
if we cannot spare labor for objects our only objec- 
tion to which is that they are useless, how can we jus- 
tify its diversion to objects not only perfectly useless, 
but as pernicious as useless ? — And it is surely too late 
to deny that this character belongs to the distillation 
and sale of ardent spirit. The proposition tliat the 
thousands of farmers and manufacturers and venders in 
our country, who are engaged in ministering to the 
filthy appetite of the drinkers of ardent spirit, should 
relinquish their business, and employ their time 
and capital in bringing common stones from the Rocky 
mountains to scatter over the Union, could, as easily as 
their present business, be defended by the political econ- 
omist. And to go a step further, and to bring into 
view the pernicious properties as well as the worthless- 
ness of ardent spirit ; if these persons were to bring 
loads of venomous serpents, instead of stones, to scat- 
ter over our whole land, they can be justified as 
easily for such strange work, as they can be for their 
present business ; and to extend the parallel still fur- 
ther — if each of these serpents were armed with mor- 
tal stings, as well for the soul as for the body, then 
would such strange work still more closely resemble 
their present business. ♦ ♦ * 
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THE DRUNKARD. 

LONDON TEMPERANCE RHYMES. 

Reeling and rolling> 

Up and down the streets ; 
Scoffed at and mocked at 

By every one he meets — 
Or noble or simple, 

Or layman or priest — 
Oh ! who would be a drunkard ; 

A drunkard — a beast ? 

MaudUng or raving, 

The madman or the fool ; 
Soulless and senseless 

And everybody's tool ; 
Babbling out the secret 

To-morrow he will rue ; 
Grieving of the old friend 

And fighting with the new. 

Noisome and loathsome, 

A torment and a curse ; 
Sowing pain and sorrow — 

Waxing worse and worse. 
Or noble or simple, 

Or layman or priest — 
Oh ! who would be a drunkard ; 

A drunkard — a beast? 
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OUR WORK. 

J. O. ADAMS. 

*'0, take THs pledge, who have not — think ! 
Let conscience speak to-day ; 
For ye may win the siot from drink, 
If ye but lead the way." — Cold Water Melodies. 

We have reason for high thanksgiving when we 
learn what has been effected, when we realize what is 
now going on for temperance, in our land ; when we 
consider how the tide of popular feeling has turned, and 
that whereas it was once somewhat respectable for 
respectable men to keep at a respectable distance from 
an advocacy of the temperance cause, now this very 
cause is one of the most popular among us, — drawing 
into it the high and lowly, the distinguished and undis- 
tinguished, of all classes in society. So be it hence- 
forth ! We give praise to Heaven that the reformed 
inebriate, just snatched from the drunkard's grave, and 
placed on the high rock of deliverance and victory — the 
industrious mechanic, the thriving merchant, the pro- 
fessional man, the legislator — our judges, governors, and 
leading men, each and all, are induced to be free and 
ready witnesses to the holy effect, to the onward march 
and anticipated triumph of the temperance reform. 
Our frequent meetings, our increased publications, our 
new accessions of the old and middle aged, and espec- 
ially our numerous and w^ll-trained Cold Water Armies, 
our continual agitation of the subject in the varieties of 
ways ever known or about to be known to this people 
of expedients, — are all so many living and breathing 
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indicadotid that we are in the midst of one of the grand* 
est moral revolutions the world has ever seen sinoo 
" the morning stars sang together.*' The little ono 
has become a thousand ; the small one a great people* 
tn a survey of the past we have reason to exclaim^ 
" The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we 
ore glad ;'' and, in our contemplation of the future, to 
*' thank God and take courage.'* 

But our zeal and interest are not to go out in words 
of joy for the past, nor in boastings of the future. We 
must labor, individually, and now is the time for it,— 
now, when all things are ready — when the moral crea- 
tion seems groaning and waiting for the continued and 
still greater manifestation of this heavenly reform ! We 
must labor by precept — by example — by words in 
public and in private, [n the thoroughfares of life, and 
by its waysides and hedges, — in the work-shop, fann- 
house, counting-room, pulpit, and hall of legislation--* 
when we go out and when we come in ^- lie down, or 
rise up — everywhere and at all times should we be 
abounding in this work of the Lord. 

This is my idea ; I would call attention to this pres- 
ent laboring time. And my chief reason for urging this 
idea is the fact, that, although temperance is marching 
proudly onward, 1/5 enemy is not dead — no — not d^adf 
The demon lives — not only in that black and smok- 
ing distillery, where death and destruction send out 
their hosts and squadrons of man-consumers, — not only 
in that array of cidei>barrels where the solitary farmer 
seeks at home that frequent stimulant which by-and-by 
will work his downfall at some other fount more deadly 
and swifter in its work of ruin, — but he lives, moves, 

14 
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and yet strives to have his respectable being in our 
fashionable circles — in our wine-drinking companies*^ 
at our popular hotels, and summer resorts, where move 
many of those who are among the last (for reasons 
which need not now be named) to be prompted by the 
' voice of public opinion, if that voice is against their 
error, folly, or sin. Here is where the reform is need- 
ed ; and here should its voice be heard ; not only once 
or twice in some eloquent, because well-worded and 
well-arranged address; but often, — by example, con- 
versation, friendly appeal, discussion, serious or jocose 
— in any laudable manner by which the old tyrant-king 
Alcohol may receive an additional elbowing or push 
polite from professedly refined society. 

The words applied by our noblest poet to Freedom, 
may be addressed with peculiar adaptedness, at the 
present time, to Temperance, in view of her future con* 
flict and triumph. 

"Thy enemy, although of reverend look, 
Hoary wiih many years, and far obeyed, 
Is later born than thou ; and as he meets 
The grave defiance ofthine elder ej'e, 
The usurper trembles in his fastnesses. 

Thou shalt wax stronger in the lapse of years, 
But he shall fade into a feeMer age — 
Feebler, yet subtler ; he shall weave his snares, 
And spring them on thy careless steps, and clap 
His withered hands, and from their ambush call 
His hordes to fall upon thee. He shall send 
Cluaint makers, forms of fair and gallant mien, 
To catch thy gaze, and uttering graceful words, 
To charm thine ear ; while his sly imps, by stealth, 
Twine round thee threads of steel, light thread on thread, 
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That grow to fetters ; or bind down thy arms 

With chains concealed in chaplets. Oh ! not yet 

May'st thou unbrace thy corselet, or lay by 

Thy sword ; not yet, O temperance, close thy lids 

In slumber ; for th^ne enemy never sleeps, 

And thou must watch and combat, till the day 

Of the new earth and heaven !" 

Now let us keep our eye on this item of duty. JusI 
80 far as we have an influence in that society where 
intoxicating drinks are used, as if in polite and fashion- 
able disrespect of temperance principles, let our voices 
ever be set to the tune of " Down with Alcohol ! Death 
to Wine the mocker !" and let our example show that 
there is something yet to be encountered and overcome 
before wine-bibbing can ever become really fashionable 
as in years gone by. Temperance friends — "old 
men, and maidens, young men, and children." — what 
say ye to this? Ameni If so, then see to yourselves 
the next time you encounter, in fashionable life, at home 
or abroad, in public or private, this tiery enemy of 
righteousness. 

Again. Let us give special heed to the pledge. 
The pledge ! This, taken by our influential men of so- 
ciety, will tend greatly to strengthen the temperance 
cause. This, it is acknowledged on all hands, is the 
safety-boat amid the wrecks and ruins of intemperance 
around us. Total abstinence from all that can intox- 
icate ! Let each individual come up to this and out 
work is done. Who in this advanced stage of the 
temperance reform will turn away from it, because, for- 
sooth, fashion in high life, or any other kindred influ- 
ence, may cry " hold?" Out upon such fashion, if it 
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Stand in tho wayof man^s trae elevation and happiness! 
Out upon it, say we ; and let tJl the people respond, 
Amen! 



OBJECTS OF THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 

B. F. BUTLER. 

The great objects of the temperance reform are 
patriotic, benevolent and useful, and the leading means 
by which they are proposed to be effected, so just in 
themselves, Uiat I feel no apprehension as to the ultimate 
result. But to ensure a speedy growth, and an abun- 
dant harvest, even to the seeds of truth, they must ever 
be scattered by the hand of love. To every laborer in this 
field of duty, 1 would therefore say, in the language 
of inspired wisdom — " Let not mercy and truth for- 
sake thee ; bind them about thy neck ; write them upon 
the table of thine heart ; sj shalt thou find favor and 
good success in the sight of God and man !" 

And now, in view of all that has been said, I submit 
it to tha enlightened judgm3nts of those who hear me, 
whether the Temporance Associations, in the language 
of this resolution, do not *' deserve to be ranked among 
the most useful and glorious institutions of the age?" 
Whether thay do not really deserve the approbation — 
the active support — of every lover of his country and 
his kind ? If there be any who have not yet given 
to this effort their approbation and support, let me re- 
spectfully conjure them, by all the ties that bind them 
to tliis bless id land — by all the endearments that encir- 
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cle the domestic hearth — by all they possess, or love, 
or hope for — no longer to give to folly, vice, and crime, 
the support of their example. If they do not see it to 
be their duty to enrol themselves jmblidy under our 
banners, let them at least abandon the use of spirituous 
liquors, and cease hereafter to furnish them to others, 
or to encourage those wlio are engaged in doing so. 
Methinks, to every reflecting and benevolent mind, this 
little self-denial — I will not dignify it with the name 
of sacrifice — this little self-denial would be but the 
merest trifle, when put in competition with the good 
which even a silent example of abstinence may eflfect. 
Think of the blessings you confer, when you save but 
one man from the drunkard's life, the drunkard's death, 
and the drunkard's retribution ! You raise from the 
degradation to which it would otherwise have sunkj 
and you restore to its appropriate rank in the scale of 
being, an immortal mind — an emanation of the Deity J 
It may be he is a son — and then you give new life to 
the parents whose gray hairs would else " have been 
brought down with sorrow to the grave!'' Or he is 
a husband — and then you impart hope and happiness 
to the deserted female, who, in the confidence of youth- 
ful love, united her destiny with his ! Or he is a father — 
and then the little band whom you have rescued from 
anticipated orphanage, will rise up and call you blessed ! 
Or he may unite in himself all these relations, and then 
you open, in numerous hearts, new and unlooked for 
sources of delight ! Or to some one or all of them, ha 
onay add the gifts of genius and the accomplishments 
of learning — he may have been endowed with powers 
of the highest order, and ere he gave way to brutal 
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appetite, he may have adorned the sacred desk, the sen- 
ate, or the bar ; and then you replace a fallen luminaiy 
in its native sphere, and you diffuse through an ex- 
tended system light, and life, and joy ! But our aim 
is not to save one, nor fifty, but thousands and tens of 
thousands, from the drunkard's fate! To save our 
friends, our brethren, and ourselves, our children, and 
our children's children, our country and tlie world! 
Shall we not, one and all — henceforth and forever — 
deem it, not merely a duty, but happiness and honor, 
to be fellow-laborers in a work, so benevolent and sub- 
lime? 



THE YOUNG WIFE'S LAST APPEAL. 

J. L. CHESTER. 

" Oh, husband, husband, go not out 

Again this stormy night ; 
For snowy clouds have hid the earth 

Within a robe of white. 
Hark to the whistling winds, that scream 

Like fiends amid their glee. 
And now, subdued, they seem to moan 

A dirge-like melody. 

'' Oh, husband, husband, do not leave 
Our fire, so bright and warm, 

To brave the darkness of the night, 
And danger of the storm. 

The fire, it bumeth pleasantly 
Upon our tidy hearth — 
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We may be happy here to-night, 
And join in &ong and mirth. 

** Think of the many joyous hours 
Wc have together spent, 
When to my grief your gentle voice 

A charm of music lent. 
Think of the holy book we read, 

Ere we in prayer did bow ; 
And here it is — the same good book — 
Come, read it to me now. 

" Look in the cradle, husband, look ! 

There sleeps our baby boy ; 
He wakes — he wakes — to look on thee, 

And curl his lip in joy. 
Oh, husband, go not out to-night — 

Thy wife, thy child entreat ; 
Our eve shall be a pleasant one. 

And our enjoyment sweet !" 

He heeded not the fond appeal. 

But thrust his wife aside — 
That gentle being who had been 

But one short year a bride. 
He braved the snow — he faced the storm, 

And journeyed o*er the plain. 
But never to his wife and child 

The drunkard came again. 
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THE REFORMED MAN. 

E. K. WHITAKER. 

We would not forget that faithful and inestimable 
services have been, in years past, performed by leading 
professional men in behalf of temperance. History 
has rendered imperishable the names of the men who 
struck the first blow for this cause. But the reform 
has taken an entirely new aspect, and men have become 
active laborers, who were once its most violent opposers. 
Many of these men were but yesterday all shattered 
and torn by the demon of the still ; and was it not for 
the abundant blessings which have rewarded their 
labors, we should almost doubt the possibility that the 
Parent of all Good was looking on and smiling upon their 
efforts. Ah, how much ought we to feel for the man 
who, perhaps, for the first time in his life, has put the 
iron chain of restraint over an insatia^de appetite ! And 
while such a man, with all his better propensities burn- 
ing within him, and with a voice almost stifled with 
tears, calls for the strong arm, the sympathy, and sup- 
port of those who have not known, in their own lives, 
the horrors of intemperance — what man among us will 
fold his arms, and, with indifference and scorn, dare to 
pass by on the olhar side and allow his unfortunate bro- 
ther to return to his cups, when a kind act, a kind word, 
or even a kind look, would establish him forever? Calm 
will be the sleep of him who at the close of the day 
can recall one faithful act which has helped to restore 
a fallen human being to his right mind, to the affections 
of his family, and to peace with his God ! No man 
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living is more ready to acknowledge the Author of his 
reform than the true Washingtonian. The scales, 
which for years have shut out the pure light of heaven, 
have dropped firom his eyes. His heart throbs with 
strange joy, and involuntarily he is heard repeating a 
hymn of praise to God, in the cheering words of the 
sacred poet : ** In the desert, the thirsty land where no 
water is, He openeth springs. Instead of the thorn, 
he makcth the fir-tree to come up ; instead of the brier, 
the myrtle to spring. In the midst of the habitation of 
dragons. He maketh green pastures to rise and still 
waters to flow around His people." 



THE WASHINGTONIAN MOVEMENT. 

h FLEA IN BEHALF OF IT BEFORE THE STUDENTS OP 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

REV. HENRY WARE, JR. 

An unprecedented effort at self-reform has burst forth 
from the very bosoms of the wretched victims of this 
evil, — the abandoned, the despaired of, the forsaken, 
— for whom men had no hope, and fancied that God 
had no mercy; those lost wretches themselves, from 
the depths of their own desperate debasement, have 
called up their manliness, and stood forth, emancipated, 
disenthralled, — the preachers of that temperance they 
had so long despised. It was like a resurrection 
from the grave. It was as if the tomb had spoken. 
No wonder that attention was arrested. No wonder 
Uiat the voice of hope echoed over the land, and a thrill 
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of admiration and latitude passed from city to city, 
and from border to border. And now, within less than 
twelve short months, not a few only, not a few hun- 
dreds, but thousands and thousands of helpless creatures 
have been redeemed ; from outcasts have become 
blessings, from burdens are helpers, from the shame 
have come to be the joy of heart-broken friends. This 
b the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes! 
It is going on ; and say what we may — what need not 
be denied, of some doubtful procedures, of some 
unwise speeches, of some injudicious measures, of 
some men apparently rescued who have sunk back; 
still there remains ample room to believe the reform so 
far complete, that the next generation will know almost 
nothing of the curse that burdened the past. 

In the midst of this movement, my friends, we are 
living; we witness its agitation on every side. What 
are we to do ? At a time when a momentous moral 
reform is going on about us, which involves the happi- 
ness of multitudes and an immense gain to the public 
prosperity and character, are we to sit still, and let it 
all pass by, or are we in some way to be concerned 
initi 

It would bo difficult to show cause why we should 
feel less interested in it than other portions of soci- 
ety. We have a common stake with other citi- 
zens in the prosperity and virtue of the community. 
We have a common interest with other human beings 
in the honor and happiness of humanity. We, no leas 
than tliey, are linked in with those who have been and 
may be luined, and who may yet be saved or lost. For 
the present, it is true, we are sitting apart from them, 
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in the retreat of these qaiet shades ; yet we are bone 
of their bone, flesh of their flesh, and in a very few 
months the youngest of you will be in the midst of 
them, striving hand to hand with them in all the cares 
of life ; priding yourselves, perhaps, on the superiority 
of your education, and your greater consequent capac- 
ity for action and influence. Surely, then, there can 
be no good reason why you should have less interest 
in these important measures than your brethren 
abroad. 

For, consider what those measures are. They are, 
briefly, the absolute prohibition of all intoxicating 
drink ; the tempted are to bind themselves to it by a 
solemn pledge , and all others, as far as possible, are 
to join them by entering into the same obligation, 
whether personally tempted and in danger, or not. By 
these means it is. hoped to bring on the time, when the 
use of these dangerous luxuries, having been by all 
men expressly abjured, shall become unknown ; and 
future generations be without peril from them, because 
without temptation. 

The plan is a perfect one. If it can be carried 
through, a change will be produced in the state of soci- 
ety, the worth of which, whether calculated in happi- 
ness, or in virtue, or in gold, cannot be estimated. 
Some men smile at such expressions, as extravagant. 
But I never knew one to do so, who was tolerably 
acquainted witli the subject. 

And what is to hinder the plan from being fully car- 
ried into effect? But one thing; the refusal of the 
people to join in bringing it about. To do it perfectly, 
requires a universal agreement; just so far as men 
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refuse to join the agreement, just so far they hinder th6 
blessing. Now undoubtedly many will refuse; and 
therefore the absolute extinction of the evil is not to be 
expected. For one cause or another, satisfactory to 
themselves, they stand by and stir not a finger in aid of 
the work ; sometimes assigning conscientious and relig- 
ious reasons, sometimes silent in contempt or indilTer- 
ence, sometimes seeking to check and thwart the 
movement by cold sneers, by small wit, and by intimi* 
dating example. They are able to succeed so £at 
as to prevent the extinction of the deplorable evil. 
We must make up our minds to it. We must say with 
our Saviour, " It must needs be that offences come ;'* 
and we must add with him, " Alas, for that man 
through whom the offence cometh !*' 

But let others do as they may ; is there any good 
reason why you should not countenance and abet a 
cause like this? The same reasons which decide other 
persons in the community should affect you. If your 
brothers and companions in other walks of life have 
good reasons to be concerned, yuur being differently 
situated does not destroy the force of the reason. If 
they can manifest that concern, without interference 
with their stated duties, you can do the same. If the 
young men of the republic, elsewhere, are making it a 
part of their patriotism, there can be no good reason 
why the young men of a higher education should 
regard it with apathy. Indeed — why must it not be a 
reproach to them, if found holding back? if, while 
the young men who enter the service of society from 
the workbench, the plough, and the counting-room, carry 
into a^irs a habit of rigid self-denial, those from our 
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colleges are distinguished for adhering to the sel^ 
indalgence which others have abandoned! If the coun- 
try is to be a gainer by this extraordinary movement ; if 
the fountains of wretchedness and crime are to be in a 
manner dried up ; if happiness, virtue and prosperity 
are to be indefinitely increased ; if the good and wise 
are not altogether lunatic in their congratulations, and 
the community and the church stark mad in their 
expressions of gratitude to these recent benefactors ; 
then, surely, it is becoming that the educated classes 
should not be found recreant ; it must not be that they, 
entitled to a place among the leaders, who always have 
been, and always must be, treated with a certain def- 
erence as lights of the social order ; it must not be 
that they forfeit what belongs to them, by backward- 
ness to aid the improvement on which the community 
prides itself. 

But there are other considerations. Painful as it 
may be to say it, it is yet true, as we are all aware, 
that there are peculiar exposures in the life you are 
leading here. Separated from home, absent from the 
socie.y of the domestic circle and the occupaiions which 
there satisfy the mind and heart, young men are thrown 
together here in a situation somewhat unnatural. They 
must compensate among one another for the want of 
what they have left behind. They must contrive such 
substitutes as they can for the companions and enjoy- 
ments which nature provides ; and, in doing this, amid 
the chances of accidental companionship, in the 
thoughtlessness of inexperience, in the overflow of 
social gayety, in the excitement of numbers, festivity 
and song, what wonder that some are beguiled ! — that 
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the unwary are entrapped and the pare overwhelmed 1 
It is not necessary to seek any statistical comparison 
with young men in other walks of life ; without such 
comparison the roll of names is melancholy enough. 
One's heart aches, who can look back a quarter of a 
century, at calling up the images of promising boys 
and gifted men, whose beauty and promise have been 
bhghted by this terrible curse. Shall I tell you how 
many of my classmates and cotemporaries learned here 
to brave tlie wine-cup, and have perished by intemper- 
ance ? — one of them under circumstances so appalling, 
after so protected a childhood, that one would think it 
lawful, not only to bind the inexperienced by a pledge, 
but in fetters of iron, rather than expose him to the 
slightest hazard of so fearful a catastrophe. If that 
case could be brought before you, in all its sad and 
loathsome detail, and you could be assured that there 
was now sitting among you one who was destined to 
pass through the same abandonment to the same end ; 
you should not be told who, you should only know it to 
be one whom you daily meet and welcome, who has 
father and mother now sitting at home talking of him, 
planning for him ; and sisu^^rs, whose own sweet hands 
at nightly toil provide for his support and comfort 
here ; and it should be told to you that he, meantime, 
unwarily beginning here, shall go on step by step to 
the extremity of that deep damnation ; suppose that 
all this were revealed to you ; I believe that you would 
rise up as one man, and pledge yourselves with an oath 
to taste only water while life remains, so that he might 
be delivered. I can fancy that 1 already see you with 
glistening eyes offer yourselves to the act. 
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Would you do this for that one? And do yon not 
know that there are sitting on those seats, if we may 
judge the future by the past, in all human probability 
more than one, more than two, more than five, upon 
whom that sad fate will fall? You could hardly be more 
certain of it, if an angel told you from heaven. But 
you can save them. Their fate is in your hands. You 
have but to rise up, as others around you are doing, and 
forswear the ruinous indulgence, and you thereby save 
them from the threatening ruin. 

Will you not do this ? Will you not, in the spirit of 
the Apostle, take up this magnanimotis resolution, and 
abide by it steadfastly to the end 1 My liberty shall 
k£ver be a stumbling-block in a brother^s way 
If any indulgence of mine would lead a brother 
to offend, i will taste it no more while thb 

world STANDS. 



THE WINE-CUP. 

WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 

O, SOFT sleep the hills in their sunny repose, 
In the land of the south where the vine gayly grows ; 
And blithesome the hearts of the vintagers be. 
In the grape-purpled vales of the isles of the sea. 

And fair is the wine when its splendor is poured 
From silver and gold round the festival board ; 
When the magic of music awakes in its power, 
And wit gilds the fast falling sands of the hour. 



i 
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Yet lift not the wine-cup, tho' pleasure may swim 
'Mid the bubbles that flash round its roseate brim ; 
For dark in the depths of the fountains below 
Are the sirens that work by the vortex of woe ! 

They have lured the gay spirit of childhood astray. 
While it dreamed not of wile on its radiant way ; 
And the soil cheek of beauty they Ve paled in its 

bloom, 
And quenched her bright eyes in the damps of the 

tomb. 

They have torn the live wreath from the brow of the 

brave. 
And changed his proud heart to the heart of a slave ; 
And e'en the fair fame of the good and the just. 
With the gray hairs of age they have trampled in dust 

Then lift not the wine-cup, tho' pleasure may swim, 
Like an angsl of light, round its roseate brim ; 
For dark in the depths of the fountain below 
Are the sirons that lurk by the vortex of woe ! 



THE INEBRIATK 

A SKETCH. 

He Stood leaning upon a broken gate, in front of his 
missrable dwelling. His tattered hat was in his hand, 
and the cool breez3s lifted the matted locks which cov- 
ered his once noble brow. His countenance was 
bloated and disfigured ; but in his eye there was an 
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nnwonted look — a mingled expression of sadness and 
regret. Perhaps he was listening to the low, melan- 
choly voice of his patient wife, as she soothed the sick 
babe on her bosom ; or, perchance, he was gazing upon 
the sweet face of his eldest daughter, as, at the open 
window, she plied her needle to obtain for her mother 
and the poor children a scanty sustenance. 

Poor Mary ! for herself she cared not ; young as 
she was, her spirit was already crushed by poverty, 
unkindness and neglect. As the inebriate thus stood, 
his eves wandered over the miserable habitation before 
him. The windows were broken, and the door hinge- 
less ; scarce a vestige of comfort remained ; yet memory 
bore him back to the days of his youth, when it was 
the abode of peace and happiness. In ■ fancy he saw 
again the old arm-chair where sat his father, with 
the Bible upon his knee; and he seemed to hear 
again the sweet notes of his mother, as she laid her 
hand upon the head of her darling boy, and prayed 
that God would bless him and preserve him from evil. 
Long years had passed away, yet tears came into the 
eyes of the drunkard at the recollection of his mother's 
love. 

" Poor mother !" he muttered ; " it is well that thou 
art sleeping in thy grave. It would break thy heart to 
know that thy son is a wretched and degraded being — 
a miserable outcast from society !" 

He turned slowly away. Deep within an adjoining 

forest was a dell where the beams of the sun scarce 

ever penetrated. Tall trees grew on either side, whose 

branches, meeting above, formed a. canopy of leaves, 

where the birds built their nests and poured forth their 

15* 
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happy songs. Thither the drunkard bent his steps. 
It had been his favorite haunt in the days of his child- 
hood ; and as he threw himself upon the soft green- 
sward, recollections of past scenes came crowding over 
his mind. He covered his face with his hands, and 
the prayer of the prodigal burst from his lips, — " O, 
God, receive a returning wanderer !" 

Suddenly, a sofl arm was thrown around his neck 
and a sweet voice murmured, '^ He will forgive you 
father!" 

Starting to his feet, the inebriate saw, standing 
before him, his youngest daughter, a child of six 
years. 

** Why are you here, Annel" he said, ashamed that 
the innocent child should have witnessed his grief. 

" I came to gather the lilies which grow upon the 
banks," she replied. " See, I have got my basket full, 
and now I am going to sell them." 

"And what do you do with the money?" asked the 
father, as he turned his eyes to the basket, where, 
among their broad leaves, the sweet lilies of the 
valley were peeping forth. 

The child hesitated ; she thought she had said too 
much ; perhaps her father would demand the money, 
and spend it in the way in which all his earnings 
went. 

" You are afraid to tell me, Anne," said her father, 
kindly. " Well, I do not blame you ; 1 have no right . 
to my children's confidence." 

The gentleness of his tone touched the heart of the 
affectionate child. She threw her arms around his 
neck, exclaiming. 
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** Yes, father, I will tell you. Mother buys medi- 
cine for poor little Willie. We have no other way to 
get it. Mother and Mary work all the time they can 
get, to buy bread." 

A pang shot through the inebriate's heart. " I have 
robbed them of the comforts of life," he exclaimed ; 
^' from this moment, the liquid fire passes my lips no 
more!" 

Anne stood gazing at him in astonishment. She 
could scarcely comprehend her father's words ; but she 
saw that some change had taken place. She threw 
back her golden ringlets and raised her large blue 
eyes, with an earnest look, to his face. 

" Will you never drink any more rum?" she whis- 
pered, timidly. 

^^Never! Anne," her father replied, solemnly. 

Joy danced in her eyes. '' Then we will all be so 
happy," she cried, " and mother won't weep any 
more. Oh, father, what a nappy home ours will 
be!" 

Years passed away. The words of little Anne, the 
drunkard's daughter, had proved true. The home of 
the reformed man, her father, was indeed a happy one. 
Plenty crowned his board, and health and joy beamed 
from the face of his wife and children, where once 
•qualid misery alone could be traced. 

The Pledge had raised him from his degradation, 
and restored him once more to peace and happiness. 
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THE WIFE'S APPEAL 

W. C. BENNETT. 

Winter — A Street outside an Alefumse — A workhtff Maa^ 

Me Wife, and Child. 

Oh, don't go in to-night, John, — 

Now, husband, don't go in I 
To spend our only shilling, John, 

Would be a cruel sin. 
There 's not a loaf at home, John — 

There 's not a coal, you know — 
Though with hunger I am faint, John, 

And cold comes down the snow : 

Then don't go in to-night ! 

Ah, John, you must remember — 

And, John, I can't forget, — 
When never foot of yours, John, 

Was in the alehouse set. 
Ah, those were happy times, John, 

No quarrels then we knew. 
And none were happier in our lane 

Than I, dear John, and you. 

Then don't go in to-night ! 

You will not go ! — John, John, I mind. 

When we were courthig, few 
Had arm as strong or step as firm 

Or cheek as red as you ; 
But drink has stolen your strength, John, 

And paled your cheek to white, 
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Has tottering made your young firm tread, 
And bowed your manly height. 

You '11 not go in to-night I 

You 'II not go in t — Think on the day 

That made me, John, your wife ; 
What pleasant talk that day we had 

Of all our future life ! 
Of how your steady earnings, John, 

No wasting should consume, 
But weekly some new comfort bring 

To deck our happy room. 

Then don't go in to-night ! 

To see us, John, as then we dressed. 

So tidy, clean, and neat. 
Brought out all eyes to follow us 

As we went down the street. 
Ah, little thought our neighbors then, 

And we as little thought. 
That ever, John, to rags like these 

By drink we should be brought. 

You won't go in to-night ! 

And will you go? If not for me, 

Yet for your baby stay ; — 
You know, John, not a taste of food 

Has passed my lips to-day ; 
And tell your father, little one, 

'T is mine your life hangs on. 
You will not spend the shilling, John? 

You '11 give it him t Come, John, 

Come home with us to*night ! 
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AN OLD MAN'S APPEAL. 

The following eloquent appeal was made by an aged man 
at a temperance meeting in New Hampshire : — 

I HAVE come twelve mfles to attend this meeting; 
yet I do not value my time ; I feel rewarded in what I 
Bee around me. My friends, I have seen more of the 
world than most of you. I have trod the proud streets 
of London, and the winds of distant India have fanned 
these furrowed cheeks of mine. My keel has been 
upon every sea, and my name upon every tongue. 
Heaven blessed me with one of the best of wives, and 
my children — oh, why should I speak of them ! My 
home was once a paradise. But I bowed like a brute 
to the killing cup ; my eldest son tore himself from his 
deranged father, and has never returned. My young 
hearths idol — my beloved and suffering wife — has 
gone, broken-hearted, to the grave. And my lovely 
daughter, whose image I seem to see in the beautiful 
around me, once my pride and my hope, pined away in 
sorrow and mourning, because her father was a drunk- 
ard, and now sleeps by her mother's side. But I still 
live to tell the history of my shame, and ruin of my 
fapily. I still live, and stand here before you to ofier 
up my heart's fervent gratitude to my heavenly Father, 
that I have been snatched from the brink of a drunk- 
ard's grave. And while I live, I shall struggle to 
restore my wandering brethren again to the bosom of 
society. This form of mine is bending and wasting 
under the weight of years. But, my young friends, 
you are just blooming into life ; the places of your 
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fathers and mothers will soon he vacant. See that 
you come up to fill them with pure hearts and anointed 
lips ! Bind the blessed pledge firmly to your hearts, 
and he it the Shibboleth of life's welfare ! 



BEWARE OF CAUTIOUS DRINKING! 

REV. THOMAS WHITTEMORB. 

No man ever began to drink, for the purpose of 
becoming a drunkard ; no man ever meant to be a 
drunkard ; no man wishes to be a drunkard. How is 
it, then, that so many are drunkards? Intoxicating 
fiquor was to them what a bait in the snare is to the 
unwary bird. They knew not the danger they were 
in when they began to be cautious drinkers. Cautious 
drinking is an endeavor to pull the bait out of the trap 
without getting caught. Let it alone. No man is 
safe who drinks cautiously. If you get into the habit 
at all, it is like the rash or ignorant mariner, entering 
the dish of the Maelstroom, that great whirlpool on the 
coast of Norway. He cannot keep upon the edge. 
Each circumference carries him nearer and nearer to 
the centre, and, of course, to irretrievable destruction. 
His only safety lies in keeping out of the current, 
and even at a distance from it. Some people drink 
to drown sorrow. Unwise ! they drown themselves. 
They are about as reasonable as the mad commander 
of a vessel, who, because he had had troubles on his 
voyage, run his vessel into the whirlpool, that the dia- 
liuess produced by the rapidity with which he made 
the circumference, might cause him to forget his trou- 
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bles. Honest reader, have we arrested your attenticm f 
If 80, let me put to yon a few questions. Are yon in 
the habh of using intoxicating drinks ? You can answer 
this question to yourself. If you are not, you are safe, 
provided you will not begin to tamper with the poison. 
Do you drink a little, say once a day ? Yes. Then, 
we tell you you, will drink more. No, you reply, you 
never want it except at stated hours, and then you must 
have it. Is this your case ? Your habit is confirmed 
— you are not perhaps a confirmed drunkard, but you 
are a confirmed drinker; and of confirmed drinkers the 
larger proportion become confirmed drunkards. Every 
eonfirmed drinker, if he take only one glass a day, is in 
the whirlpool . To-morrow he is nearer destruction , and 
less able to struggle against the force of habit. We say 
of drinking that which intoxicates, as Solomon said of 
contention, *'*' Leave it off before it be meddled with." 
If these few hints shall be productive of any good, we 
shall be abundantly rewarded for writing them. 

We knew a beautiful young woman, an only daugh- 
ter, the pride and joy of her feeble and declining parents. 
There came into her father's employ a benevolent, in- 
dustrious, pleasant young roan, of some natural talent, 
who very prudently had resolved not to drink but two 
glasses a day, one in the forenoon, and one in the after- 
noon. He paid his addresses to her, and she received 
them. In about a year they were married. He had at 
this time doubled his dose, and very prudently resolved 
that he would never drink more than four glasses a day. 
Rum, however, soon had more power over him than 
prudence. His face began to swell, his breath grew 
fotid, he lost his good nature, his industrious habits 
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left him at a time when a growing fiimily ealled for his 
ezertioas — he was thrown out of employment; and 
there he was, a poor, miserable, profane, idle, beggarly 
drunkard. This came gradually, but it came certainly. 
His poor wife was an object of distress, and of univenal 
pity. She bore up under her sufferings as well as so 
iiaiil a thing was able to ; and in a short time, in answer 
tD ker repeated prayers, death kindly came and gam 
her release. It broke down the whole family, fe&er, 
ttflther, and brothers, for all their hopes were plaoed 
on her. 

We were onoe Tery much surprised to hear a gentle- 
man of good sense say, '^ I had rather my daughter 
iriiould marry an old drunkard, than a cautious drinker.'* 
On expressing our surprise, he added, '* If she were to 
marry a drunkard, he would soon die, and she w<o«ld 
be released ; but if she marry a temperate drinker, she 
must witness his degradation, she must follow him in 
his downward course, she may be connected with him 
many years, and her trouble would kill her about as 
soon as his intempenmce would kill him." Reader, do 
not be a cautious drinker ! 



THE DKUNKARD'S BIBLE. 

'' Mr. President," said a short, stout man, with a 
good-humored countenance, and a florid compiexnm, 
rising as the last speaker tofik his seat, — << I have bean 
a tayem-keeper." 

At this announcement, there was a movementthnngh 

the whole room, and an expression of incioased iisteiMt. 
16 
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•** Yes, Mr. President," he went on, " I have been 
a tayem-keeper, and many a glass I have sold to you, 
and to your secretary there, and to dozens of others 
that I see here," — glancing around upon the com- 
pany. 

'* That 's a £ict," broke in the president ; '* many a 
gin-toddy and brandy-punch have I taken at your bar. 
But times are changed now, and we have begun to 
carry the war into the enemy's camp. And our war 
has not been altogether unsuccessful, for we have taken 
prisoner one of the rum-sellers' bravest generals ! But 
go on, friend W., let us have your experience." 

"As to my experience, Mr. President," the ex-tavem- 
keeper resumed, " in rum-selling and rum-drinking,— 
for I have done a good deal of both in my time, — that 
would be rather too long to tell to-night, and one that I 
had much rather forget than relate. It makes me 
tremble and sick at heart, whenever I look upon the 
evil I have done. I, therefore, usually look ahead 
with the hope of doing some good to my fellow-men. . 

" But there is one incident that I will relate. For 
the last five years, a hard-working mechanic, with a 
wife and seven small children, came regularly, almost 
every night, to my tavern, and spent the evening in my 
bar-room. He came to drink, of course, and many and 
many a dollar of his hard earnings went into my till. 
At last he became a perfect sot — working scarcely one 
fourth of his time, and spending all he earned in liquor. 
His poor wife had to take in washing to support her- 
self and children, while he spent his time and the little 
lie oould make at my bar. But his appetite for liquor 
so strong, that his week's earnings were usually all 
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gone by Taeeday or Wednesday, and then I had to 
chalk a score against him, to be paid off when Saturday 
night came. This score gradually increased, until it 
amounted to three or four dollars over his Saturday 
night's pay, when I refused to sell him any more liquor 
imtil it was settled. On the day after I had thus refused 
himj he came in with a neat mourning breast-pin, enclosr 
ing some hair — no doubt, I thought, of a deceased 
relative. This he offered in payment of what he owed. 
I accepted it, for the pin, I saw at once, was worth 
double the amount of my bill. I did not think, nor 
indeed care about the question, whether he w«is the 
owner or not; I wanted my own, and in my selfish 
eagerness to get it, I hesitated not to take a little more 
than my own. 

'^ I laid the breast-pin away, and all things went od 
smoothly for a while. But he gradually got behind- 
hand again, and again I cut off his supply of Uquor. 
This time he brought me a pair of brass andirons, and 
a pair of brass candle-sticks, and I took them and wiped 
off the score against him. At last he brought a large 
family Bible, and I took that, too — thinking no doubt 
I could sell it for something. 

'* On the Sunday afterwards, having nothing to do — 
for I used to shut my bar on Sundays, thinking it was 
not respectable to sell liquor on that day — I opened this 
poor drunkard's family Bible, scarcely thinking of what 
I was doing. The first place I turned to was the fam- 
ily record. There it was stated, that, upon a certain 

day, he had been married to Emily . I had 

known Emily -j when I was a young man, very 

well, and had once thought seriously of offering myself 
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to her ia marriage. I lemembered her happy joong 
£ice, and aeemed suddenly to hear a tone of her meny 
laughter. 

" ' Poor creature ! ' I sighed involuntarily, as a thought 
of her present condition crossed my mind — and then, 
with no pleasant feelings, I turned over another leaf. 
There was the record of the birth of her seven chil- 
dren ; the last had been made recently, and was in the 
mother's hand. 

*'I neyer had such strange feelings as now came 
over me. I felt that I had no busaneas with this book ; 
but I tried to stifle my feehngs, and turned over several 
leaves quickly. As I sufiered my eyes to rest upon an 
open page, these words arrested my attention : — 

" * Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging ; whoso- 
ever is deceived thereby, is not wise.' 

*'* This was just the subject, that, under the feelings 
I then had, I wished to avoid, and so I referred to 
another place. There I read : — 

"*Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath 
wounds? who hath babbling? who hath redness of 
eyes? They that tarry long at the wine. At last it 
biteth like a serpent, it stingeth like an adder.' 

•' I felt like throwing the book from me ; but once 
more I turned the leaves, and my eyes rested upon 
these words : — 

" * Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink ; that 
pttttest thy bottle to him and makest him drunk.' 

''I closed the book suddenly, and threw it down. 
Then, for half an hour, I paced the room backwards 
and forwards in a state of mind I never before expcri- 
tnoed. I had become painfully conscious of the direful 
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evils resulting from intemperance, and still more pain- 
fully conscious, that I had been a willing instrument in 
the spread of these evils. I cannot tell how much I 
suffered during that day and night, nor describe \h% 
fearful conflict that took place in my mind, between a 
selfish love of the gains of my calling, and the plain 
dictates of truth and humanity. It was about nine 
o'clock, I think, on that evening, that I opened the 
drunkard's Bible again, with a kind of despairing hope, 
that I should meet there with something to direct me. 
I opened at the Psalms, and read two or three chapters. 
As I read on, without finding anything directly to my 
case, I felt an increasing desire to abandon my calling, 
because it was injurious to my fellow-men. After I 
had read the Bible, I retired to bed, but could not sleep. 
I am sure that during that night I thought of every 
drunken man to whom I had sold liquor, and of all 
their beggared families. In the brief sleep that I ob- 
tained, I dreamed that I saw a long line of tottering 
drunkards, with their wives and children in lags. And 
a loud voice said : — 

"* Who hath done this r 

'' The answer, in a still louder voice, directed, I felt, 
to me, smote upon my ear like a peal of thunder : — 

"*Thou art the man!' 

" From this troubled slumber, I awoke to sleep no 
more that night. In the morning the last and the moet 
powerful conflict came. The question to be decided^ 
was: — 

'* ' Shall I open my tavern, or at once abandon the 
dreadful traffic in liquid poison V 

'< Happily, I decided never to put to any man's lips 
16* 
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the cup of oonfusioii. My next step was, to tain the 
epicket of every keg or barrel of spirits, wine, beer, or 
cider, and let the contents escape on the floor. My 
bottles and decanters were likewise emptied. Then I 
came and sigfned your Total Abstinence Pledge ; and, 
what is better, never rested until I had persuaded the 
man whose Bilde had been of so much use to me, to 
sign the Pledge likewise. 

*' And now, Mr. President, I am keeping a temper- 
ance grocery, and am making restitution as fast as pos- 
sible. There are at least half a dozen families, that 
my tavern helped to make poor and wretched, to whom 
I furnish a small quantity of groceries every week, in 
many cases equal to the amount that used to be spent 
at my bar for liquor. Four of my oldest and best cus- 
tomers haye already signed the pledge by my persua- 
sion, and I am not going to rest, until every man that 
I helped to ruin, is restored to himself, his &mily and 
society." 

A round of hearty applause followed this address, 
and then another of the reformed drinkers took the 
floor. 



THE GRAYE-DIGGER'S PLEDGK 

J. G. ADAMS. 

Jake Willey was a full-grown man, 

Who lived, a tolerable hatter, 
In noted old Connecticut ; 

The town— - we 've lost the name, -^ no matter. 
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He had a second avocation, — 

Grave-digging ; 
Also a third— * most sad relation — 

Rum-swigging ! 

His temperance neighbors long had sought 

Upon the Pledge his name to get ; 
But all in vain, their plans unwrought, 
With crusty "Nos" and "Wonts" were me 
He M have his way in toping toddy, 
Not answerable to anybody ; 
The Pledge ! he 'd not be such a noddy ; 
But when it pleased him to be soddy, 

He 'd get so ; 
And temperance tools, cold water fools, 
Need n't fret so ! 

Now in this bold asseveration. 

So fully and so freely uttered, 
We only greet a declaration 
By many a fuming tippler sputtered 
In grog-den low, or rich saloon. 
Rung out at morning, night, or noon. 

Thus rich or poor assert their independence ; 
Of revolutionary men the brave descendants, 
Their natural, "home-bred, fireside rights" they 

claim ; 
Therefore, your temperance pledges do not name! 

Pare patriots ! Jake was one, and thus 
Might have remained, had not his notions 

Been thrown into a desperate " muss " 
By certain unexpected motions. 
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And so his patriotism blue, 

By skin abrasion 

And moral suasion, 

By skull-bone friction 

And heart conviction, 
Was soon worked o'er and made anew. 

The case was this : one day he went 

To dig a grave for one departed, 
And by mistake, or by intent, 

His upper-works became rum-started ; 
So that, before his task he 'd fairly ended, 
Grave, spade, 'and hands seemed most confusedly 
blended. 

'T was then the startling thought came o'er his^. 

That he had made somewhat too small 
This mortal burying-place before him ; 

So looking round, his wits to call. 
He sought the rule to measure with again. 
But couldn't find it with his whirling brain. 

" What 's to be done? for soon will be 

The hour of preparation sped ; 
And what sad work is this," thought he, 

" The grave not ready for the dead !" 
His own rule gone, — another one 

He had not time nor power to seize on ; 
So as his fancies zigzag run. 

He thus makes out to think and reason : — • 

'* Our dead man was in stature less 
Than I, the digger of his grave : 
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And rather than to dig by gnesB, 

I '11 shortly thus all trouble save ; 
If I can in this place just stretch me out, 
Then will the grave be long enough, no doubt." 

So saying, down poor Jake came tumbling, 
To learn what room he yet might lack ; 

Then, after due and dirty fumbling, 
He lay, up-gazing, on his back. 

*'A close fit, too," Jake was compelled to say ; 

A fact most surely proven, by the way. 

And now his diggership would rise 

Into the living world again, 
And thus the *^ upward movement" tries, 

By pull, and push, and eager strain. 
But, sad to say, without avail 

He pufis and struggles to get clear. 
While falling dirt and stones assail 
His manliness so prostrate here. 
Vexed, he renews the earthly strife. 

Which only damps his courage more ; . 
Frighted, he screams for dearest life, 
For shall he not be buried o*er ! 
Buried alive ! 
Who would not strive. 
Mid tumbling clods, and lack of room, — 
Sober or drunk, 
With tireless spunk. 
When this appears his threatened doom? 

A groan comes from this death-abode, ~- 
And then a shriek of wildness drear, — * 
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Which heard on the adjoining road — 

A Washingtonian, passing near, 
Gave heed to, and, with hurrying stride, 

Came where the panting digger lay. 
And looking down, poor Jake espied ; 

Who, when he saw him, screamed away, 
" I 'm dead ! I 'm buried ! help, I pray ! 
In mercy, help ! and then, I say. 
The pledge I HI sign this very day!^'' 

" Agreed, agreed," 

This friend in need 
Exclaimed, and help at once applied ; 

When out came Jake; 

As grave a rake 
As ever thus was sanctified ! 

A warning to each flippant brave 
Who cannot pledge his " rights" away. 

That he beware a living grave, 
From which he may not plead nor pray, 
Be not his certain doom one day ! 



THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

MOSES CARTLAND. 

All reforms that have been successfully advanced, 
have been marked by one common, striking feature. 
The men who have led the way as pioneers, or have 
toiled long and devotedly in the open field, have been 
remarkable for their disinterestedness. Sacrifice after 
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sacrifice they have met with ready cheerfulness. They 
have not consulted their own ease or interest. A 
generous forgetfulnesss of self, a wide, all-embracing 
philanthropy, have been the prominent traits in their 
character. What was treasure to them ? Worthless 
dust to be trodden under foot, except as an occasional 
and necessary means for promoting the cause in which 
they were engaged. And what, too, was fame to 
them? What was the boisterous hurrah, the uprising 
shout of the giddy ? Sought they these ? Never. It 
was sufficient for them that human misery had been 
relieved ; that the earth put on a greens appearance 
where they labored ; that the grateful look was re- 
turned, or the silent praise of the heart went up, from 
the sorrowing ones who had been the recipients of 
their kindness. But even these tokens of gratitude 
they asked not, so long as their own inward heart was 
joyous in the reflection that they had been the minis- 
ters of good. 

Such must be the character of all true men ; men 
who stand as unmoving pillars in the temple of 
reform ; men who keep their places whether the winds 
blow or the floods come, — ever looking upward and 
onward to the star of their faith above. Every cause 
which professes to relieve the world of its woe or its 
oppression, demands such leaders and laborers. If it 
finds them not, its progress vnll be uncertain, its 
existence transient, its good doubtful. It will live only 
as a bubble on the great ocean of events — the sport of 
the first breeze that sweeps by it. So have risen, so 
have flourished for a season, many enterprises which 
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promised well to mankind. But they have 
away like '' the baseless fabric of a vision." 

The q^e8tion presses itself upon us, how is it to be 
with the Temperance Reform? Is it destined to a 
short-lived existence, or aro its greatest and best resnhe 
yet to be revealed in the coming future ? Is its presraft 
sunny moment to pass as the morning beam, or is it to 
live and brighten on the scroll of Time as an enduringi 
ever-expanding record ? These are serious questions— 
serious indeed to him whose heart has become sad with 
the wretchedness around him, and whose hand is 
almost weary in this conflict with the world's opi»8a* 
sors. The dark legion, gathering up &om the pit, 
come like a host to discourage or intimidate. They 
are stationed on hill and valley, and around them lie 
their ghastly victims. The dark death-cloud broods 
over their every t^t The weak wayfarer trembles up 
to their fatal gates, and they close upon him, perhaps 
forever. 

The temperance reformer sees this and knows it. 
He sees the great antagonist power which he is to 
combat. Prejudices, deep-rooted and bitter, encom- 
pass him. Appetite, goading on its victims to wretch- 
edness and death, is sentinelled at every threshold, 
from the humblest to the highest abode. His, theni 
must be a strong and earnest faith who does not shrink 
or despond — a true and abiding love for his kind. 
And such men there are — men who are pledged te 
their own hearts to live out a life of goodness in serv- 
ing the great cause. 

Notwithstanding all that discourages and represses 
action, there is more of promise than doubt. In every 
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beam of light that shines out on the heavens, we see 
tokens of the coining day. The gentle stars send 
down their messages from above, and the passing 
winds are breathing an inspiring note for every one 
**that hath ears to hear." From the way-side and 
the hill^tops, the anthems of the redeemed are ascend* 
ing, in a strain so heavenly and persuasive, that the 
strayed ones are pausing to catch its melody and 
return to the Zion of safety from which they departed. 
Nor are these the only assurances of triumph. The 
cause itself is one intrinsically beautiful and glorious. 
Grood men and great men are worshipping in its courts. 
The kind Father of the world is crowning it with His 
blessing. Love is engraven on its banners. Glad 
tidings and good-will to man, are its messages of 
peace to those who sorrow and suffer. Say not, then, 
that our cause will falter or recede. It is making its 
ptogress triumphantly on the records of the present. 
The future, we believe, will be even more distin- 
guished for a lofly and successful career. Strong 
hearts and hands are guarding it. Sober Age and 
gallant Youth are pledged to its support* Truer men 
never put on armor in a nobler conflict. Present 
success was never more signal, or ultimate victory 
more certain. In the midst of these witnesses, who 
needs a stronger incentive to labor or a better hope to 
cheer him on? 

17 
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COLD WATER. 

E. D. H. 

Cloudlets on the summer sky, 
Palaces and temples fair, 
Forming in the upper air. 

What are ye that please the eye ? 
" Water, water, pure cold water,*' 

All the sunny clouds reply. 

Meadows, lovely to the view. 
Spreading far along and wide. 
What hath given your viraving pride 

And your robes of verdant hue ? 
" Water, water, pure cold water, 

Gentle rain and evening dew." 

Giant oak, majestic tree. 
Lifting up thy mighty form 
To the lightning and the storm, 

Answer, what hath nourished thee? 
" Water, water, pure cold water," 

Shouts the kingly oak in glee. 

Rose, thou blush of modest spring, 
Lily resting like the swan 
Snov^ white the waves upon. 

What hath given the hues ye bring? 
" Water, water, pure cold water," 

Rose and lily sweetly sing. 
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Little lambs upon the lea, 

Bounding here and there away, 
What is 't ye have drunk to-day ? 

Rosy wine to give ye glee ? 

" No, 'tis water, pure cold water," 

And the lambs leapt joyously. 

Valleys smiling to the day, 

Where the merry mower's song 
Murmurs on the breeze, along. 

What hath drest your fields so gay? 
" Water, water, pure cold water," 

All the blooming valleys say. 

Deserts, with your seas of sand, 

Where the hungry lion growls. 

And the Arab robber prowls. 
What can cheer your thirsty land? 

** Water, water, pure cold water. 
From the bounteous Giver's hand." 

Tree and herb and living thing. 
All that can make glad the earth. 
Since your power and life and worth, 

And your varied beauties spring. 
Aided by the pure cold water. 

Be it in the songs we bring — 

Where the crystal waters run. 
Fill the bowl and fill ithigh. 
And ring out the joyous cry, — 

" This shall be our drink alone, 
Sparkling water, pure cold water, 

Till our days of life are done." 
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THE PLEDGE I THE PLEDGE! 

Give us the Pledge, Why do you object? Is it 
because you love the stimulus, — the alcohol? Then 
you are in danger, and for your own sake you ought to 
sign it. No man can have a fondness for the excite- 
ment or the stimulus of alcoholic drinks, without being in 
danger of becoming a drunkard. Do you feel at certain 
regular times a periodical craving for " a drink," 
whether before breakfast, at eleven o'clock, or just 
before dinner? If you do, beware! you are in great 
danger! 'T isan appetite "that grows by what it 
feeds on." Do you feel that "you want bracing?" 
Then beware ! The stomach of no healthy man wants 
" bracing," and if you resort to drink for that purpose, 
be sure that you have drunk too often, and too much. 
It is drinking, — unnatural, unwholesome, alcoholic 
drinking, — which causes that morbid state of the 
nerves and the stomach, that makes you feel that 
" aching void." It is the best possible evidence that 
you have gone too far, and that you must stop short or 
be ruined. 

But again we say — give us the Pledge ! Do you 
say, " I am a perfectly sober man, and never drink, and 
therefore do not require the aid of the pledge?" Be it 
so. But are you not a husband, or a father ; a son, or 
a brother ; an uncle, or a nephew ; a relative, or a friend 
even ? Are you not a. man ? Are you not a member 
of society ? Are you totally isolated in the world ? Is 
your example of no value whatever? Are you so 
totally insigniiicant, that you are of no consequence 
whatever in society ? It is not, and it cannot be so. 
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No man is so utterly wretched and valueless. Suppose 
you have a son who is in danger of falling ; — suppose 
that he does fall ; and in reply to your lamentations or 
reproaches, he should say, " Father, I would have 
signed the pledge, and I would have kept it, if you had 
set me the example ; but you decline it ; I but follow 
your example, and you must share the responsibility.'' 
Would not your mouth be shut? Would not those 
words sear vour heart as with a hot iron ? 

Again we say, — sign the pledge, and you will have 
discharged your duty, and that duty ifl not performed 
until you have done it. 



SOCIAL WINE-DRINKING. 

A FACT. 

At an Episcopal Convention recently held in one of 
tlie Southern States, the great reform of the day, tem- 
perance, came under discussion. The discussion soon 
brought up the " wine question." A portion of the 
clergy advocated its entire disuse, and a portion took the 
other side. At length an influential clerg)rman rose 
and made a vehement argument in favor of wine, de- 
nouncing the radical reformers for attempting to banish 
from use this token of hospitality and the promotion of 
social feelings. When he had exhausted himself and 
his subject he resumed his seat. Then a layman, trem- 
bling with emotion, rose, and inquired of tlie chair if it 
was allowable for him to make a few remarks upon the 
subject before the Convention ? The chair having inti- 

17* 
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mated that he would be heard, he made the following 
speech. 

" Mr, Moderator. — It is not my purpose in rising to 
attempt to answer the learned argument to which you 
have but this moment been listening. My object is 
more humble and I hope more practical. 

" I once knew a father, in moderate circumstances, who 
was at much inconvenience to educate a>beloved son at 
college. At college this son became dissipated. But 
after he had graduated and returned to his father, the 
influences of honor, acting upon a generous nature, ac- 
tually reformed him. The father was overjoyed at the 
prospect that the cherished hopes of other days were 
still to be realized. 

" Several years passed away. The young man hav- 
ing completed his professional study, and being about to 
leave his father for the purpose of establishing himself 
in the business destined to be the occupation of his life, he 
was invited to dine with a neighboring clergyman, dis- 
tinguished for his hospitality and social qualities. At 
this dinner wine was introduced and offered to this 
young man and refused, pressed upon him and again 
firmly refused. This was repeated, and the young man 
ridiculed for his singular abstinence. The young man 
was strong enough to overcome appetite, but he could 
not resist ridicule — he drank and fell, and from that 
moment became a confirmed drunkard, and long since 
has found a drunkard's gp-ave. 

"Mr. Moderator," said the old gentleman, with 
streaming eyes, " I am that father, and it was at the 
table of the clergyman who has just taken his seat that 
* his token of hospitality' ruined the son I never shall 
cease to mourn." 
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ANOTHER FACT. 

PROFESSOR GOODRICH. 

I HAD a widow's son committed to my particular care. 
He was heir to a great estate. He went through the 
different stages of his education, and finally left with a 
good moral character and bright prospects. But dur- 
ing the course of his education, he had heard the senti- 
ment advanced, which I then supposed correct, that 
the use of wine was not only admissible but a real aux- 
iliary to the temperance cause. After he had left col- 
lege, for a few years, he continued to be respectful to 
me. At length he became reserved ; one night he 
rushed unceremoniously into my room, and his appear- 
ance told the dreadful secret. He said he came to talk 
with me. He had been told during his senior years 
that it was safe to drink wine, and by that idea he had 
been ruined. I asked him if his mother knew this. 
He said no ; he had carefully concealed the secret from 
her. I asked him if he was such a slave that he could 
not abandon the habit. Talk not to me of slavery, said 
he ; I am ruined, and before I go to bed I shall quarrel 
with the bar-keeper of the Tontine for brandy or gin to 
sate my burning thirst. In one month this young man 
was in his grave. It went to my heart. Wine is the 
cause of ruin to a great proportion of the young men 
of our country. Another consideration is, that the habit 
of conviviality and hospitality is now directed to the use 
of wine. 

" You give up your wine, and I will give up my 
rum," says the dram-drinker. Once I would not yield 
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to this ; now I think I ought, for the purpose of check- 
ing intemperance. I will not speak for others, but for 
me to do otherw))9e would be sin. 



WASHINGTONIAN ODE. 

E. W. B. CANNINO. 

Triumphant powers of song, awake ! 

A noble theme demands thy lay « — 
An influence doth the nation shake, 

And we its praises shout to-day. 
A thousand happy homes shall hear — 

Ten thousand hearts the joy prolong ; 
The eye of sadness dries its tear. 

And sorrow bursteth into song. 

All hail the power that comes to speak 

Sweet comfort to degraded men ; 
Relumine beauty's pallid cheek, 

And light the star of hope again ! 
That breaks the chains of lust and shame, 

And lifls the veil of sin and gloom ; 
Points to an honored life and name. 

And kindles joy beyond the tomb. 

Cheer for the fallen ! Brother, stand ! 

The day of hope hath dawned for thee ; 
We gladly take thy chainless hand. 

And bid thee muster with the free. 
And cheer for her who sorrowed long 

O'er hopes her youthful fancy knew ! 
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A happier life reclaims her song, 
And sparkles with its early dew. 

Still brighter blaze the glorious star 

That lights the ransomed and the free ! 
And onward roll the temperance car, 

From victory to victory ! 
In the deep strength of truth move on ! 

With manful heart and willing hand. 
Till the full triumph shall be won, 

And its loud paean fill the land. 

A health to all who love the rills — 

The pure, cold beverage of the free — 
That leap adown the craggy hills, 

With sheen and song, to meet the sea. 
Bright be the lip that joys to quaff 

The cup of Heaven's own offering ! 
His path to age with blessings laugh ! 

A health to all that love the spring ! 



LAW AND THE RUMSELLER. 

H. B. STANTON. 

[The following extract is from the close of a plea made by 
Mr. Stanton, at the trial of B. W. Williams and others, editors 
and printers of the Dew Drop, Taunton, Mass., for an alleged 
libel against William Wilbar, a mmseller of Taunton. Mr. 
Stanton for the defendants.] 

Public virtue, sound morality, the welfare of society, 
are on trial, and anxiously await your decision. Pur- 
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sued, overtaken, outraged, these precious interests flee 
to you for succor and protection. Let the halls of jus- 
tice be their inviolable asylum. Let them here find 
their home and their friends. 

The cause of sobriety is on trial. Intemperance, the 
pestilence which walketh in darkness and the destruc- 
tion which wasteth at noon-day, covers the land with 
sadness and shame, with sin and sorrow. Shall honest, 
generous, well-directed efforts to stay its march, be 
visited with punishment, while those who minister to 
its virulence go unwhipt of justice? " Then has judg- 
ment fled to brutish beasts, and men have lost their 
reason." 

The supremacy of the laws, the authority and per- 
petuity of civil government, are on trial. I cannot bat 
regard these constant and unpunished violations of our 
license laws, as tending to undermine the very basis on 
which our free institutions rest. These violations are 
injurious to the cause of sobriety. Our fathers erected 
these barriers all around our borders, to beat back the 
waves of intemperance, so that they might not over- 
whelm our good old commonwealth. And, though ad- 
vancing knowledge and enlarged experience may have 
disclosed many defects in them, yet the safety of the 
State requires that they be firmly upheld till stronger and 
higher barriers are erected in their stead. This plain- 
tiff has combined with the thousands of rum-sellers in 
Massachusetts, to prostrate these walls of defence, and 
let in the surges of drunkenness to sweep unrestrained 
through the land. He is a bad citizen, the enemy of 
his country, guilty of moral treason. An importer of 
famine and pestilence would be less guilty. The man 
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who shoald give succor to our foes in wax, or open 
the gates of our citadel to hostile armies, would not 
more deserve the name of traitor. But, I regard these 
repeated violations of our laws as still more injurious, 
because of the dangerous tendency of their example. 
Beware of bad precedents. Ohsta principiis. If the 
license laws may be broken with impunity, so may any 
other and all other laws on our statute-book. Witness- 
ing the indifference which so lamentably prevails in 
regard to the resistance of the laws by the rumseller, 
other classes of men will be emboldened to set other 
portions of our code at defiance, till pillar afler pillar of 
the social edifice falls, and the whole becomes a mass 
of shapeless ruins. Said the great Lord Chatham, 
when resisting the illegal encroachments of the British 
Crown upon the liberties of the people, " this I know, 
where law ceases, there despotism begins." Let us 
then, gentlemen, regardless of our opinions on the sub- 
ject of temperance, band together, hand in hand, to save 
our civil institutions from prostration. Impelled by the 
instincts of self-preservation, let us stand by the law 
and vindicate its supremacy. But, higher motives than 
this should influence you. The jury-box is the guar- 
dian of social order. Prove not recreant to your trust 
here. Teach this plaintiff that for him and his clan, 
you have nothing to give but retribution and infamy. 
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A PIEA AGAINST INTEMPEBAKCE. 

RBY* T« B. THATER* 

Intemperance! is destructive of all the foundations 
tipon which society rests, and of the great principles by 
which the moral health and purity of every community is 
preserved. It shuts out its victims and their dependants 
from all the refining and elevating influences of educa- 
tion and religion. It excludes them from the society 
and example of the virtuous and good, and necessarily 
drives them into the company, and through this into the 
habits and practices, of the vicious. It unfits them for 
labor, both in will and power, renders them idle and 
reckless, reduces them to extreme want, and through 
this drives to dishonesty and crime« It gives strength 
to the animal part of man, while at the same time it 
weakens and deadens the intellect and moral sense* 
It inflames the passions, stimulates the appetites, and 
excites to action all the lower and baser propensitiesi 
and thus opens wide the fiood-gates of licentiousness 
and general corruption. 

Such Is intemperance! such its influence upon the 
morals of society ! such the torrent it is pouHng forth 
daily and hourly, and to an extent absolutely frightful f 
Take the single city of New York, where are twelve 
RDNDRED dram-shops* licensed by the government ! not 
to speak of the countless dens and holes that do the 
work of death without authority. Now suppose these 
twelve hundred sent out only one drunkard each a day, 
and doubtless many of them do tenfold more than this. 

* This was in 1841. 
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Here then are twelve hundred drankards sent forth 
every day, under the seal and sanction of the city gov- 
ernment, to poison the fountains of morality and purity, 
to corrupt the youth, to train their families to vice and 
depravity, and to spread around them begg^ary, wretch- 
edness, and crime ! What an awful and startUng pic- 
ture] 

In view of the facta set forth in our inquiry, we have 
a few words for, 

1st. Parents. Will you, can you look upon thia 
work of desolation with indifference ? Will you see it 
go on, and even take part in it, by drinking yourselves, 
and giving to your children to drink ? Can it be poa^ 
able that you will open the way to your own ruin, and 
lead your sons and daughters after you? Oh, no! 
Abandon it — for your own sake, for the sake of youi 
children, cast it from you, give it no resting-place in 
your houses. If you reply that you do not drink your- 
selves, nor give it to your children; that you have 
thrown it from your doors, and that, therefore, the 
exhortation is not for you — I answer, it is for you — 
do not for this fold your arms to rest — be up and doing. 
If the danger is not in your house, it is out of it ; rum- 
sellers, drunkards, and dram-shops are to be found in 
every direction; the evil is abroad, and temptations 
beset your children at every step ; they are in peril 
every hour, and though safe to-day, yet to-morrow the 
work of ruin and death may have begun. Rise, then, 
in your strength, and for the love of your children, for 
the sake of their virtue, their happiness, their useful- 
ness, and their lives, wore, and rest not till the 
destroyer is himself destroyed. 

18 
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3d. Young Men and Moderate Drinkers, Let me 
intreat you to beware of temptation in this respect. If 
you would preserve the purity of your reputation, if 
you would enter upon life, and continue, with the con- 
fidence and respect of the wise and gx)od, Beware! 
Avoid the society of drinkers, and invariably refuse all 
solicitations to drink a little. Do not trust your strength 
too far ; do not deceive yourselves with the idea that 
there is no danger of your being a drunkard ! There 
1*5 danger, if you drink at all, if you drink only once! 
Hence, the moderate drinker is in peril always, and he 
knows not how soon he will become an immoderate 
drunkard. 

No man ever intended to be a drunkard ; all were at 
first moderate drinkers, and resolved to remain so, but 
appetite was stronger than resolution. So may it be 
with you, so doubtless it wUl be. But you are strong 
— so were they. You can stop — so could they. But 
you will stop — so they declared, we will stop; but 
when they drank the first glass, they were within the 
sweep of the maelstroom, and every successive glass 
brought them one circle nearer, and added to the fright- 
ful speed with which they approached the dreaded 
centre ; till, whirled round and round as with a giant 
demon's arm, wild and maddened, they are at last 
dashed upon the foam-covered rocks, and in wreck and 
ruin, niid roar and tumult, are swallowed up in the 
fathomless gulf! Consider, therefore, and everlast 
ingly be the voice sounding in the car. Beware ! 

3d. Drunkards, Can you not be persuaded to pause 
and reflect? I pray you consider what you were^ what 
you are^ and what by reformation you may he! Yoa 
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were once respected, yirtuous, useful ; you were happy 
husbands and fathers, with happy families, and happy 
homes, where you were greeted with smiles, and the 
joy of warm and loving hearts. How beautiful and 
pleasant a picture this, compared with the present ! 
Now you are degraded, wretched and loathsome ; the 
destroyers of your own peace and that of your family ; 
a hving and moving pestilence, spreading around you 
desolation and death. Consider — poverty, suffering, 
crime, ruined homes and broken, hearts are the fearful 
works of your fearful host ! Know you the song of 
the three hundred thousand drunkards of the United 
States ? Listen : it hath poetry in it, but more of ter- 
rible truth : — 

" We come, we come, with sad array, 

And in procession long. 
To join the army of the lost, 

Three hundred thousand strong ; 
Our banners, beckoning on to death. 

Abroad we have unrolled ; 
And Famine, Care, and wan Despair 

Are seen upon their fold. 

" Ye heard what music cheers ws on, — 

The mother's cry that rang 
So wildly, and the babe that wailed 

Above the trumpet's clang ; 
We 've taken spoil : and blighted joys 

And ruined homes are here ; 
We 've trampled on the throbbing heart, 

And flouted sorrow's tear. 

" We come, we come — we 've searched the land, 
The rich and poor are ours ; 
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« Enlisted from the shrines of God, 

From hovels and from towers ; 
We come — of the world's scourges, who 

Like us have overthrown 7 
What woe had ever earth like woe 

To our stem prowess known ? 

" Onward ! though ever on our march 

Hang misery's countless train ; 
Yet, onward — while from rank to rank, 

We pass the cup again I 
We come, we come, to fill our graves, 

On which shall shine no star ; 
Then shout again our war-cry wild. 

Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!" 

Shall this terrific song be yours ! Will you march 
under this black banner, and with this desolating host t 
or will you break away and be free ? You have heard 
it said, there is no hope of a drunkard's reform. Do 
not think so ; there is hope. Do not you believe that 
all is lost ; you can reform, if you will but make the 
effort, and be true to yourselves. Oh, then, make the 
effort ! be strong, be true ; remember your wives and 
children ; remember how glorious is the prize you are 
to win; struggle manfully, watch and pray without 
ceasing, and with the smile of Heaven upon you, you 
shall come forth from the conflict with a strong hand and 
a pure heart. 

And now, let us all, of every class and condition, 
arise and go to the work. Let us battle the monster 
of ruin with unwearied firmness and unshrinking cour- 
age. And when at last the great triumph shall come, 
as, with the blessing of Grod, it will come — when the 
remorseless tyrant is dethroned, destroyed, his captives 
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set finee, and the joyful shout swells through the length 
and breadth of the land, and through the world, we can 
feel that we have aided in the glorious yictory, and have 
a right, with a free heart, to lifl our voices in that sub- 
lime hymn of triumph and deliverance ! 



ADVICE TO A SON. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

Take especial care that thou delight not in wine, or 
strong drink ; for there never was a man that came to 
honor or preferment, that loved it ; for it transformeth 
a man into a beast, decayeth the health, poisoneth the 
breath, destroyeth natural heat, brings a man^s stomach 
to an artificial heat, deformeth the face, rotteth the 
teeth, and, to conclude, maketh a man contemptible, 
soon old, and despised of all wise and worthy men ; 
hated in thy servants, in thyself, and companions ; for 
it is a bewitching and infectious vice : and remember 
my words, that it were better for a man to be subject 
to any vice than to it ; for all other vanities and sins 
are recovered, but a drunkard will never shake off the 
delight of beastliness ; for the longer it possesseth a 
man, the more he will delight in it ; and the older he 
groweth, the more he shall be subject to it ; for it dull- 
eth the spirits and destroyeth the body, as ivy doth the 
old tree, or as the worm that engendereth in the kernel 
of the nut. 

Take heed, therefore, that such a careless canker 
pass not thy youth, nor such a beastly infection thy dd 

18* 
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age ; for then shall all thy life he hut as the life of 
a heast, and, afler thy death, thou shalt only leave a 
shameful infamy to thy posterity, who shall study to 
forget that such a one was their father. Anacharsis 
saith, '* The first draught serveth for health, the second 
for pleasure, the third for shame, the fourth for mad- 
ness ;" but in youth there is not so much as one draught 
permitted ; for it putteth fire to fire, and wasteth the 
natural heat of the body. 

And, therefore, except thou desirest to hasten thine 
end, take this for a general rule, that thou never add 
any artificial heat to the body by liquors or spices, until 
thou find that time hath decayed thy natural heat, and 
the sooner thou beginnest to help nature the sooner she 
will forsake thee, and trust altogether to art. 



LIEUTENANT LUFF. 

THOMAS HOOD. 

All you that are too fond of wine, 

Or any other stuff. 
Take warning by the dismal fete 

Of one Lieutenant Luff. 
A sober man he might have been. 

Except in one regard — 
He did not like soft water. 

So he took to drinking hard. 

Said he, let others fancy slops, 
And talk in praise of tea ; 
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Bat I am no Boheausjkj 

So do not like Boheay 
If wine 's a poison, so is tea, 

Thbugh in another 8hi4>e ; 
What matter whether one is kiUed 

By ccmister or grape f 

According to this kind of taste, 

Did he indulge his drouth, 
And being fond of port, he made 

A port hole of his mouth; 
A single pint he might have sipped. 

And not been out of sorts, 
In geologic phrase, the rock 

He split upon was quarts! 

To ^* hold the mirror up to vice," 

With him was hard, alas ! 
The worse for wine he often was. 

But not " before a glass 1 " 
No kind and prudent friend lie had, 

To bid him drink no more ', 
The only chequers in his course 

Were at a tavern door ! 

Full soon the sad effects of this 

His frame began to show. 
For that old enemy, the gout, 

Had taken him in toe / 
And, joined with this, an evil earae 

Of quite another sort ; 
For while he drank, himself, his purse 

Was getting '* something short. *^ 
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For want of cash, he soon had pawned 

One half that he possessed ; 
And drinking showed him duplicates 

Beforehand of the rest. 
So now his creditors resolred 

To seize on his assets, 
For why, they found that his half-fay 

Did not half pay his debts. 

Bat Luflr contrived a novel mode 

His credit(n:s to chouse. 
For his own execiUion he 

Put into his own house ; 
A pistol, to the muzzle chaiged. 

He took, devoid of fear, 
Said he, '^ This barrel is my last. 

So now f(Nr my last &ter.' 



fi 



Against hb langs he aimed the slugs. 

And not against his brain ; 
So he blew out his lights, and none 

Could blow them in again ! 
A jury for a verdict met. 

And gave it in these terms : 
'^ We find as how as certain shigs^ 

Has sent him to the worms J* 
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THE BISimSR. 

REV. U. C. BURNAP. 

Thus, in this day of inteiligenoe on this subject, the 
distiller stands first in the ranks of the destroyer, and 
upon him should the heaviest indignation of the virtu- 
ous community fall. He kindles the fires of desolation, 
and calls upon the four winds of heaven to spread and 
to perpetuate them. He is the great incendiary of ouf 
world, to put riches on wings, and desolate and demol' 
ish the homes of the poor, the widow and the father- 
less. Is there evil in the land, and the distiller hath 
not done it ? We can rationally and heartily honor a 
fellow-creature no further than he manifests a desire 
for the common good. We must have evidence of 
sjnnpathy and benevolence in his temper and in his 
enteq[>rise, or he is worth nothing as a companion of 
our earthly pilgrimage. The world is not blessed by 
his existence, and we are willing to spare him. And 
where is the philanthropy of the distiller! In what 
way does his enterprise promote the common good! 
What is there to move him forward in his buiuness, 
but a malignant selfishness — a willingness to spread 
desolation and death over the world for the sake of his 
own emdument ? His gains come from a soil culti- 
vated with pain, and watered with tears. He ascends 
the path of wealth, amidst the agonies and wailings of 
a great host of widows and orphans, heaping their 
dol^ul execrations upon his own head, and crying, thou 
axt the fiend who didst fire our dwelling and desolate 
our happy home. Almost every base and degraded 
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recreant on earth calls him his father and his best 
friend. Yes, his children, the fruit of his toil, the rep- 
resentatives of his honor, and the objects of his solici- 
tude, are very numerous. They are covered with filth 
and rags in our streets, or they are taxing us in our 
poor-houses, or they are standing in terror before our 
tribunals, or they are shut up in our prisons, or 
suspended under the gallows. All these belong to the 
distiller's family. And these are not all. His nearest 
relations, his oldest sons in the common concern, are 
the rumsellers of the land, in high plawjes and low 
places. He meets them with a tender embrace, invites 
them to his own table, while his other children are 
kept on the crumbs below. But they all call him 
fiither, and he is obliged to own them as his children. 
Surely he is honored in his relationship. 



RUM AND MISSIONARIES. 

REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 

I HATE been in the port of Smyrna, where barrels 
of New England rum may be seen lying on the wharf, 
with the Boston stamp. There I also learned from a 
traveller, that he had seen it in casks on the backs of 
camels, in the great desert of Arabia. 

At Broosa, at the foot of Mount Olympus, a man 
may get drunk on New England rum, for less money 
than in Boston. I learned another fact in Constantino- 
ple, r saw the late Sultan, who had under his abso- 
lute control an empire of ten millions. He sat upon 
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the hflls where sat the ancient Coesaxs. He died a 
drunkard, cut off in the vigor of manhood by intoxica- 
tion, the means of which were famished by New 
England captains^ The ingenuity of his priesthood 
had learned to draw a distinction between what had 
and had not been distilled. They gave his majesty to 
understand that the Koran, in forbidding the use of 
wine, could not therefore mean cogniac brandy nor 
chan^agne. He died at deUrium tremens — all the 
injunctions of the Koran and the authority of the 
prophet to the contrary notwithstanding; and New 
England rum and American captains furnished the means 
of intoxication. He paid them most liberally for eo^ 
niac brandy^ of the highest quality, for his imperial 
highness could not brook anything of an inferior sort. 
That man stood on the hills where stood the first 
Constantino, the first Christian emperor. With the 
keen eyes of a great man, he saw that the banks of the 
Tiber were not to be the seat of commerce — commer- 
cial enterprise could not prosper on the banks of the 
Tiber as in the Bosphorus ; and therefore he transferred 
the seat of his empire from Rome to Constantinople. 
When he first professed himself a disciple of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, it was a cause of gratulation through- 
out the Christian world. The world exulted, and they 
had good cause to exult. And why ! Because, such 
is the nature of man, there is a great portion of the 
human family who will be influenced by authority, that ^ 
will not be influenced by the reason of things. Might 
not the man who addressed the conversation^ or wrote 
the book, which converted the emperor CoHstantine, 
have been held as the bene&ctbr of his race! And it 
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18 on this principle, that "he which oonyeiteth a amna 
from the error of his ways, shall save a soul from death, 
and hide a multitude of sins." Is there not another 
side to this verse? If he that convcrteth a sinner from 
the error of his ways, shall save a soul from death, 
what shall he said of those that turn aside the right- 
eous man from his path, and lead him into the ways of 
error, and transgression, and death ? What has New 
England dcme to the head of the Turkish empire? 
The very man, perhaps, who carried out missionaries to 
convert liis subjects, carried out the means of intoxica- 
tion to convert him into a drunkard, and give the 
authority of his example to ten millions of the human 
race. And who have done this? Our own fellow- 
citizens. Do you believe the authority of the Suhan 
will not be followed by his subjects? We know too 
well the effect of our President's example to believe 
this. Will that of the Sultan of Constantinople be 
less? Let any man sit in the President's chair, and be 
openly guilty of any sin named in the decalogue, and I 
ask if he would not have to build up around ramparts 
to prevent the people firom following his example? 

If is known in those nations from which shore this 
pestilence comes — ay, and among sober Mahome- 
tans, they know on whom to charge the desolation cre- 
ated by it. Shall we make this goodly land of ours 
any longer to go up as such a stench in the nostrils of 
the nations? It will cease to be done to some extent, 
when the vocation ceases to be regarded as honorable 
because profitable. When the track of the serpent 
with his slimy folds, is seen over the piles of gold, fol- 
low it with your execrations, because, in heaping up 
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these piles of gold, the love of man had no shaie;. 
But, when we say these hard things against these men, 
are we not doing something to bring their vocation into 
disgrace ? Yes, I am ; and I do it with this express 
purpose. When man shall have made this business as 
infamous as Grod has made it wrong, the nations- of the 
earth will have less cause to complain of our own. I 
ask you to paint in your imagination, that vessel, sail- 
ing up to the port of Smyrna, having nine missiona- 
ries, taking their lives in their hands, to convert the 
people to Christianity ; and the same vessel carrying 
five thousand gallons of New England rum, to convert 
sober Mahometans into drunken Mahometans — or the 
still greater absurdity of drunken Christians. 



DREAM OF THE REVELLER. 

CHARLES MACEAY. 

Around the board the guests were met, the lights 
above them gleaming. 

And in their cups replenished oft, the ruddy wine waa 
streaming ; 

Their cheeks were flushed, their eyes were bright, their 
hearts with pleasure bounded, * 

The song was sung, the toast was giv'n, and loud the 
revel sounded ; 

I drained my bumper with the rest, and cried, '* Away 
with sorrow. 

Let me be happy for to-dat/f and care not for to- 
morrow!" 

19 
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fiat as I spoke, my sight grew dim, and slumber deep 

came o'er me, 
And 'mid the whirl of mingling tongues, this vision 

passed befoie me. 

Blethought I saw a demon rise ; he held a mighty 

bicker. 
Whose burnished sides ran daily o'er, with floods of 

burning liquor ; 
Around him pressed a clam'rous crowd, to taste this 

liquor greedy, 
But chiefly came the poor and sad, the 8ufi''ring and the 

needy; 
All those oppressed by grief and debt, the dissolute 

and lazy. 
Blear-eyed old men, and reckless youths, and palsied 

women crazy. 
" Give, give !" they cry, " give, give us drink to drown 

all thoughts of sorrow, 
If we are happy for to-day, we care not for Uh 

morrow f^' 

The first drop warms their shivering skins, and drives 

away their sadness ; 
The second lights their sunken eyes, and fills their souls 

with l^ladness ; 
The third drop makes them shout and roar, and play 

each furious antic ; 
The fourth drop boils their very blood, and the fifUi 

drop drives them /ron/ic. 
<«I)rink!" saysthedemon,<< drink your fill! drink of 

these waters mellow. 



I 



I 
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Hiey '11 make your bright eyes blear and dull, and 

turn your white skins yellow ; 
They '11 fill your home with care and grief, and clothe 

your back with tatters ; 
They '11 fill your heart with evil thoughts, —but neoer 

mind — what matters 1 

<* Though virtue sink, and reasoning fall, and social ties 

dissever, 
J '2Z be your friend in hour of need, and find you homes 

forever ; 
For I have built three mansions high, three strong and 

goodly houses, — 
A work-house for the jolly soul, who all his life 

carouses; 
A hospital to lodge the sot, oppressed by pain and 

anguish; 
A prison full of dungeons deep, where hopeless felons 

languish. 
So drain the cup and drain again, and drown all thought 

of sorrow, 
Be happy if you can to-day, and never mind Uh 

morrow!-^ 

But well he knows, this demon old, how vain is all his 

preaching ; 
The ragged crew that round him flock, are heedless of 

his teaching ; 
Even as they hear his fearful words, they cry, witli 

shouts of laughter, 
** Oat on the fool ! who mars ithday with thoughts of aa 

hereafter! 
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We care not for thy houses three, we live hat for the 
present: 

And merry will we make it yet, and quaff our bump- 
ers pleasant." 

Loud laughs the fiend to hear them speak, and lifb his 
hrimming bicker, 

*< Body and soul are mine! " quoth he — "I 'U have 
them both for liquor !" 



NO NEUTRAL GROUND. 

J. 6. ADAMS. 

There are those among us, who, while they 
acknowledge the good already accomplished by the 
temperance reformation, who extol its praiseworthy 
achievements, its benefits in the past, and its prospects 
in the future — at the same time take no active part in 
the reform itself; who only stand and look on as it goes 
forth conquering and to conquer. 

I have a word for this looker-on. Friend, did yoa 
ever ask yourself in seriousness, these two questions. 
Who have most essentially aided in the progress of the 
temperance reform? — and where would this reform 
now be if all others had taken precisely the same steps 
in relation to it in the past that I have taken? These 
questions have their meaning. You know who among 
your neighbors are now most ready to move onward in 
this reform. And if they should be weary and fall 
back in it, you can distinctly foresee the consequenoes 
in the community. You are one, and a responsible one. 
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in the commuaity. Is there any reason why you 
should not come to the assistance of your neighbors t 
Is it right for you to stand aside, regarding and 
speaking of them as "the temperance men," or " the 
temperance people," when you are needed to be one of 
these men — one of those people? I beseech you, con- 
sider this matter. To me there is much weight in it ; 
and I have charity to beUeve that your views of it will 
be in agreement with my own. 

I do, moreover, conceive that there is no neutral 
ground in relation to this cause ; that it is plainly, pal- 
pably, positively, abstinence or indulgence — light or 
darkness — reformation and advancement, or standing 
still and going backwards. Here there can be no serv- 
ing two masters. It is in the atmosphere of public 
opinion that the enemies of temperance carry on 
titeir work of destruction. Let this opinion be such 
that they cannot comfortably live in it. Tour indi- 
▼idual interest is needed to render this opinion what it 
should be. 

Do you say that you are free from danger, being 
yourself an abstinent, or having no inclination to 
indulge in the intoxicating draught? But, the force of 
your example! Remember that. It is not only for 
yourself, but for others, that you are to live, and act, 
and strive, and accomplish. While you are a member 
of the great body of humanity, and any other member 
is injured by the evil of intemperance, that is an injury 
done to you. Up, then, and remove it, and strive to 
semove the cause of it also? Dream not of eluding 
your responsibility by looking on merely and congratu- 
lating yourself on what others are doing in the holy 
19* 
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work of temperance, while you are thrts idling away 
your time and burying your talent in the earth. A 
neutral ground here? Neighbor, citizen, friend, ChrisK 
tian — there is none ! 



HELP THE REFORMED ONES. 

REV. MOSES BALLOU. 

However true it may be, that intemperance leads to 
poverty, it is equally true, that poverty, in some in- 
stances, leads to intemperance. Many a poor man 
who has, at most, drank but occasionally, has found 
himself from sickness, losses, or providential afflictions, 
reduced to extreme want — and burthened perhaps with 
a large family — with little or no employment — has at 
last, as he vainly imagined, sought to drown his sense 
of want in the bowl of intoxication. Now, if you would 
effectually save such an one, you must assist, if possible, 
to remove the cause of his evil. Supply, for a little sea- 
son, the wants of his family, and you stimulate his am- 
bition, you take the load from his heart, that has been 
crushing him, and he feels encouraged and invigorated, 
and will toil on with a new strength. But you neglect 
to furnish him with this necessary aid — lift not a fin- 
:ger to help him in his destitute condition, and you see 
at once how it will naturally affect him. We may sup- 
pose that something like the following reflections would 
be likely to pass through his mind. '* They have been 
laboring hard," says he, '* to reform me. They have 
Qome to me with loud professions of philanthropy and 
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love. And yet, 1 find their boasted sympathy is all in 
words. My wretched habit has wasted the little pit- 
tance that was left me — it has robbed me of my phys- 
ical strength and vigor ; disease hangs about me — 
my constitution is shattered and ruined ; I have 
strength to earn but little, and for that little I can 
hardly find employment ; my family arc wretched and 
needy — and yet, none of my good friends have ten- 
dered me the least assistance ; with all their attach- 
ment, they are willing that I should struggle on unaided 
and alone. Alas! they are not friends. They have 
no vital sympathy for me ; I am overcome by my dis- 
couraging condition ; despondency will creep in upon 
me ; the world is cold-hearted and selfish, and I may 
as well give up my efforts, and sink where I am!" 
And the poor man, worn out and exhausted, returns to 
his bottle, to seek a temporary oblivion. This scene 
is no idle creature of the imagination. It is what has 
been, and may be again ; and O, I beseech you, let 
not one individual of this kind go down to death in the 
bitterness of woe, when a few paltry dollars will save 
him, that you can part with, without feeling the loss ! 
It is this woful neglect in tendering them aid and sym- 
pathy, that has kept the hosts of inebriates so long in 
their degradation. The treatment they have received 
from the world, in times past, has been eminently cal- 
culated to crush every returning desire for reformation 
as soon as it awoke in their bosoms. Shut out entirely 
from all communication with the virtuous and the good 
— shunned, despised, taunted, and pointed at — feelings 
of loneliness and sad dejection have goaded them on, 
again and again, to the bottle ; and if they have ever 
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turned with the intention of retracing their steps, the 
cold, stern frown of the community has met them apoa 
the very threshold, and forced them back again, to find 
sympathy and companionship among their wretched 
and miserable comrades. O, it is a sad thing to lose 
the confidence and regard of our fellow-beings — to 
feel ourselves alone in the wide world — with a great 
gulf separating us from our race, like that which 
yawned between Dives and Lazarus — with none to 
love us, rejoice with, or mourn for us ! This — this 
is wretchedness indeed ! It is a cup dipped from the 
very sediment of the bottomless pit ! And I thank God 
that at last a bridge has been thrown across this gulf 
— that the inebriate, lifting up his eyes in torment, 
sees paved for him the path of deliverment, and, what 
is most joyous to his stricken soul, a vast multitude, 
ready to meet and welcome him with the open arms of 
love and mercy. 0, how his suffering heart now leaps 
for joy ! not merely for the hope of emancipation from 
the horrors of his outward condition, but to feel that he 
is again to mingle with his race, as a fellow-being — to 
feel that there are tender ties twining again around his 
heart — that he is no longer to be an outcast and an 
exile, but is to share in the kind sympathies and afifec- 
tions of his fellow-race. O, how the sweet conscious- 
ness cheers him, as cold waters do the thirsty soul! 
And will you throw the pall of darkness again oyer 
that beating, happy heart ? Will you cloud his bright 
visions, and blast his high hopes, by refusing him sub- 
stantial aid and encouragement? No, God forbid! 
You will cherish and sustain him — you will be kind, 
generous, and open-hearted, in supplying his wants, 
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and bid him God-speed in the way of life, light, and 
redemption. 

Strange, passing strange is it, that we should need 
exhortation, to make us do good, and love one another, 
when there is so much of heaven's joy lingering around 
it ! Did it demand some great sacrifice — did it tend 
to make us comfortless and unhappy — then, indeed, 
might we need some foreign stimulus for the work; 
but it is entirely the reverse of this. There b a peace 
and joy attending it that all this world cannot purchase. 
God has thus kindly ordered it, that the path of duty 
shall be irradiated with living light, and the humble 
pilgrim that treads cheerfully his way therein, shall 
find its life-giving influence as soothing to his soul, as 
the balmy airs of heaven to the rapt seraph's spirit ! 
O, what a world could we have, were the hearts of all 
men but once fully inspired with pure and holy love 
for each other ! The prophets seemed to have caught 
some glimpses of this bright vision, as it gleamed far 
in the perspective, where the lion and the lamb should 
lie down together ; and the philosophers of olden time 
have had bright dreams of a golden future ! And let 
it not be our fault, if it is not given us to witness the 
glory of that better day. We have each and all of us 
a high mission to perform, and may God give us grace 
sufficient for the work. There are walls of division 
that separate the family of God, that we can aid in 
tearing down. There are many tears we can wipe 
away — many stricken souls to whom we can give oil 
and balsam — many sunken and desponding spirits that 
we can assist to raise to life and joy. Ijct me leave 
with you, then, a deep sense of your responsibilities 
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and duties. When the voice of soffering hmnamty 
pleads with you, let it meet with a quick and generous 
response from your sympathizing hearts. Remember 
the kind love of God to you, and let it awake your love 
and compassion for your neighbor I And if you would 
ask with one of old, " Who is my neighbor?" seek an 
answer in the parable of the Good Samaritan — in the 
language of the good Doctor Watts : — 

"Yoiarneiffhbor is the suffiering- man, 
T/uniffh at the farthest pole! " 



THE DOWNWARD COURSE. 

DR. PORTER. 

To illustrate the gradual and fatal progress of intem- 
perance, let us seek, in the bosom of some happy and 
respectable family, for an amiable and promising youth, 
upon whom rest the fondest hopes of his parents. We 
will suppose, — what, alas ! has too often happened, — 
that he has, from a variety of causes, contracted, even 
in childhood, a relish for the cordial, the julep, and the 
sling. Or perhaps his feet first began imperceptibly to 
slide at a ball, a military parade, or on a fourth of July ; 
for each of these occasions, through the prevalence of 
evD, has ministered sadly to the woes which intemper 
ance has brought upon our country and the world. 

Having once tasted spirit, he repeats the draught, 
from time to time, pleased with the exhilarating eflfects, 
and entirely unsuspicious of danger. This exhilaration 
is soon succeeded by languor ; and he quickly leaniB 
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that, to remove it, he must resort to the stimulus of 
distilled spirit. Now and then, in compliance with the 
suggestions of thoughtless and insinuating companions, 
he goes to the tavern and the grog-shop. The glass is 
filled, passes hriskly round, and he is urged to partake 
of its sparkling contents. If he declines, or drinks 
sparingly, he is ridiculed as a lad of no spirit. Again 
the glass is replenished ; again and again he is over* 
persuaded to put it to his lips. 

Nor, after he has been treated so generously by others, 
can he maintain himself in the good opinion of his com- 
panions, till he has called in his glass, and pledged the 
noisy circle. He goes away, heartily ashamed of hint- 
self, and fully resolved never to be found again in such 
company, or, if he is, to be more firm in his refusal. 
But, alas ! the poison is in his veins ; and, having once 
yielded, the tempter finds him an easy prey. He is 
again at the tavern, and is solicited, and complies. He 
drinks more willingly and more freely than before, and 
is greeted with applause. Thus his vanity is flattered, 
though his conscience is not satisfied. 

He returns to his home at a late hour of the night. 
The suspicions of his parents are excited. They 
inquire where he has been ; and, after some attempts 
at equivocation, he is constrained to tell. They ad- 
monish him tenderly and faithfully, and he readily 
promises no more to offend. A new temptation pre- 
sents itself, and he is overcome. His resolutions and 
his promises are like the spider's web — frail and eva- 
nescent, readily formed, and as readily broken. Yet, 
during all this time, he abhors the character of the 
drunkard, never, for a moment, supposing that he is 
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becoming one himself. But the dreadful truth begins 
to appear. There is no misunderstanding it. His 
eyes, his face, betray him. He grows idle and quar- 
relsome ; answers his parents roughly ; learns to swear, 
and gamble, and profane the Sabbath, whenever he caQ 
find an opportunity. 

He is perhaps secretly carried home intoxicated from 
his midnight revels once or twice. The scene is too 
much for his doting father and mother. Their hearts 
bleed with anguish. They weep and pray over him 
while he continues insensible ; and when he comes to 
himself, in the most moving and earnest termjs, they 
set before him the fatal consequences of persevering in 
his present course. His weeping brothers and sisters 
entreat him not to destroy himself, and not to rend the 
heart-strings of those who most tenderly love him. He 
is deeply afiected, promises amendment, and forms 
strong resolutions, which, like all previous ones, prove 
as the morning cloud and the early dew. 

At length his intemperance becomes the subject of 
public notoriety, and of public conversation. Many 
have seen him in a state of partial or complete intoxica- 
tion. Then it is, that, to save his character, if possible, 
a little longer, his friends invent for him a variety of 
excuses ; such as, he drank upon an empty stomach ; 
he was very much out of health; he was overcome 
with cold ; or he is subject to fits and fainting. Vain 
efforts to conceal the truth! He has fits indeed, but 
they are fits of drunkenness, wliich every month become 
more and more frequent and severe. He is seen reel- 
ing at noon-day ; and, if able to reach home, he laves 
like a maniac, and curses like a fiend. 
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Thus he goes on, waxiDg worse and worse ; selling 
his very clothes to procure money to buy spirit, destroy- 
ing, not only the powers of his body, but the foculties 
of his mind, and degrading himself even below the 
beasts that perish. At last, as he lived, so he dies — • 
an outcast, and an object of loathing and disgust. The 
grief of his mother, as she stands by his bedside and 
witnesses the struggles of dissolving nature, is too big 
for utterance. Gladly would she weep, but tears are 
denied her. His father, stooping beneath the weight 
of years, and trembling with agony, bends over the 
grave, and breaks out in the affecting apostrophe of 
King David, " O my 5on, my 5on, woidd to God I had 
died for thee r 



MISERIES OF INTEMPERANCE. 

WM. H. BURLEIGH. 

Amid thy palaces a demon roams ; 
Frenzied with rage, yet subtle in his wrath, 
He crushes thousands in his fiery path ; 
Stalks through our cities unabashed, and throws 
Into the cup of sorrow bitterer woes — 
Gives to the pangs of grief an added smart. 
With keenest anguish wrings the breaking heart ; 
Drags the proud spirit from its envied height. 
And breathes on fondest hopes a killing blight ; 
Heralds the shroud, the coffin, and the pall, 
And the graves thicken where his footsteps fall ! 

Ho ! for the rescue ! ye whose eyes have seen 
The ruin wrought where drunkenness hath be«i — 
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Ye who have gazed upon the speechless grief 

Of early widowhood, that mocked relief — 

Ye who have heard the orphan's struggling sigh, 

When, mad with agony, he prayed to die — 

Ye who have marked the crimes and shames that 

throng. 
Like stateless fiends, the drunkard's way along— 
Ye who can tell his everlasting doom, 
When darkly over him shall close the tomb — 
Up for the conflict ! — let your battle-peal 
Ring in the air, as rings the clash of steel, 
When, rank to rank, contending armies meet, 
Trampling the dead beneath their bloody feet. 
Up ! ye are bidden to a nobler strife — 
Not to destroy, but rescue human life ; 
No added drop in misery's cup to press, 
But minister relief to wretchedness — 
To give the long-lost father to his boy — 
To cause the widow's heart to sing for joy — 
Bid plenty laugh where hungry famine scowls, 
And pour the sunlight o'er the tempest's howls— 
Bring to the soul that to despair is given, 
A new found joy, a holy hope of heaven ! 



TIIE YOUiXG DRUNKARD. 

E. H. CHAPIN. 

But I cannot take my leave of this topic, withont 
dwelling upon one point. I allude to tlie fearful bias 
towards dissipation which prevails so extensively in our 
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land, and which has settled like a canker, a plague-spot, 
upon our hopes and oivr high places. I allude to those 
deep and fatal draughts of " the black waters of death 
and Acheron," which are parching the manly Up, and 
searing the manly brain ; which are paralyzing the 
limbs,. coursing the veins in torrents of fire, and crush- 
ing as with an iron hand life among the very heart- 
strings. I am almost ready to say that I cannot exag- 
gerate here. To see form after form of youthful mould 
and beauty reel madly by us, — to see the downy but 
wasted cheek tinged with the fever-flush, — to see the 
eye, once so radiant with intelligence, now settled into 
a frenzied glare, — to hear those words, once of mean- 
ing, of eloquence, of genius, changed to the delirious 
gibbering of the drunkar^ — Oh ! to see all this, and 
then to think of the ruin and the loss that are involved 
withal, — to think of the garnered hopes that are now 
all blackened in ashes, — to think that these xorccks 
might have been ornaments and pillars to thoir country, 
— to think that for these have gushed forth prayers and 
tears, whose fruition might have been excellence, — to 
think that because of them hearts are breaking, that 
otherwise might have been joyful and blessed, — to 
think of health destroyed, property strown to the winds, 
opportunity lost, talent wasted, and high and noble sen- 
timents all swallowed up in one burning and debasing 
passion ! — thus to behold, thus to reflect, I say, would 
you shed tears half so bitter, accompanied by half such 
anguish, if you had seen each proud form, before it had 
thus been tainted, stretched, in its manliness, upon the 
narrow bier? Would you have mourned half so 
deeply, to hear the bell-toll boom upon the morning-air 
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for the bright-browed and the generous one, who, from 
the sonshine of existence, with the promise of excel- 
lence, and the honor of an untarnished reputation, had 
gone down to his quiet grave ? — or, if so, can you now 
withhold your sympathies, — your hot, fast tears, — to 
think that his must be the grave of the intemperate ? 
To think that there are other ties, which must be 
crushed until they bleed, — must be harshly torn asun- 
der? To think that perhaps the shadow of his fate has 
entered some home, and around its hearth famine and 
woe sit Weeping ; that there maternal lips are quivering 
with a prayer of agony, a father's hand is lifted to curse 
the poisoned goblet, and some gentle heart that still, • 
still, throbs for him with a deathless love, is sick with 
the coldness of despair ? ^ 

I have used no glaring or deceitful coloring, I have 
presented no over-wrought picture. Alas ! the living 
reality cannot be expressed by language. I fear, I re- 
peat, that the bias towards such a result is already 
deeply settled and wide-spread in this land. I call upon 
young men to beware of it. I call upon them to aiouae 
in their zeal and energy, and form an impenetrable 
phalanx against it. 



THE GUILT OP THE VENDER. 

DR. EITTREDOE. 

The vending of ardent spirit cannot be carried on 
without guilt. Every grog-shop exhibits scenes which 
no good man can witness without horror. Here every 
evil passion is fed. Here every base propensity is 
nourished. Here is kept the food of drunkenness, and 
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here resort those miserable victims of the disease, who 
would rather die of it than be cured. Here is found 
the poison which vitiates the taste of the temperate, and 
prepares them to supply the places of those who die of 
this plague. Here the temperate drink, and here the 
temperate learn to be drunkards. 

At these places all the drunkards in the country are 
trained. These are the schools of intemperance ; and 
so long as they continue the traffic in ardent spirit, will 
they continue to be the fountains of corruption to this 
land. So long as they continue to furnish the Supply 
of ardent spirit for which drinking men call, so long 
will they continue to send forth, through every city, and 
town, and village, and hamlet, where they are found, a 
pestilence, which lays waste every noble, every manly, 
every generous feeling of the human heart, and obliter- 
ates every lovely trait in the human character. 

Is not this so ? Where were the drunkards of our 
villages formed, if not at those places where spirit is 
sold? Whence is the origin of all the poverty, diseases 
and crimes, which are traced to ardent spirit, but in 
these Aceldamas of human blood? Where can the 
wife and mother find the cause of that fountain of tears 
which she is constrained to shed, but at these fountains 
of intemperance? And can he who loves his fellow- 
man carry on this traffic? Can he supply the lava 
which scorches the land, and be innocent? Can he be 
the agent of intemperance, the commissary of the drunk- 
ard, and feel no remorse? 

The vender says he is not answerable for the conse- 
quences, and that he frowns on intemperance and with- 
holds the cup from the drunkard! Bat all this is not 
20* 
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true. Does not the vender know the effects of ardent 
spirit? Does he not know the consequences it will 
assuredly produce ? Does he not know that of those 
who drink, many will be drunken t Has he not every 
reason for believing it t Can he supply the cause, and 
detach himself from the effect ? Can any one hurl fire- 
brands through a city, witness the conflagration, repeat 
tlie act again and again, and then claim exemption firom 
blame? Can any one spread contagion through the 
land, and, when he hears the dying groan, and sees 
the funeral hearse, assume that he is innocent? 

The vender of ardent spirit does all this. He 
spreads the intoxicating cause ; he sees the dreadful 
effect ; he witnesses the drunken revel ; he is surround- 
ed with the fruits of his conduct, and yet says he is 
innocent. Wonderful fatuity ! Amazing insensibility ! 
But he knows the responsibility is so great, that he 
shrinks from acknowledging it. He sees the guilt and 
woe, and shudders at being the cause. And well he 
may ; for he cannot escape. So long as he furnishes 
the means of drunkenness to others, he must be consid- 
ered a partaker in the crime, an accessory before the 
fact. 

But, he says, he frowns on all intemperance. So, 
perhaps, he does. After producing it, and pocketing 
the price, he coolly frowns upon the wretch he has 
made drunken, and spurns from his sight his own off- 
spring. But every vender of ardent spirit should 
remember that the drunkards by whom he is surrounded 
do in fact afford a living exhibition of his own deeds. 
When he looks upon them, ragged, filthy, loathsome 
and debased ; when he hears the noon-day curse, and 
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the midnight broil, — he shoald say, **Here is my 
work. This is what I have done." 

Again ; the vender says, that he withholds the cup 
from the dnmkard. So, perhaps, he may. He will 
furnish the cup till his fellow-man has lost his reason, 
and till his passions are inflamed, and his limbs have 
lost their power to move ; till all moral sense is utterly 
obliterated, at least for a time ; and then he shows his 
kindness and his regard for his neighbor's welfare, by 
refusing him till he is again sober. But this is too late. 
The refusal comes when it can do little or no good. 
The mischief is already done. The crime is already 
perpetrated, the guilt already incurred, and the retailer 
cannot escape. 

The retailer is not alone in this business. He is only 
a subaltern in that mighty army of the agents of intem- 
perance which is scattered through the land. He is, 
indeed, the immediate instrument of the ruin which 
spirituous liquors occasion ; but the wholesale dealer, 
though one grade above him, is equally a partaker of 
the guilt. He supplies the numerous streams which 
issue through the land, laying waste and destroying 
everything in their course. 

Could the wholesale dealer learn the history of a 
single hogshead of ardent spirit, after it had left his 
store ; could every drop return to him, and give a faith- 
ful account of all the effects it had produced, — he 
would shudder at the narration. Could he collect before 
him, and be constrained to see, at one view, all the 
crime, the disease and death, the poverty and distress; 
and could he count the tears, and hear the groans, 
which every cask of spirit occasions, —^ he would revolt 
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with horror at the trade. But he may imagine it. 
He may learn the history of intemperance ; for it is 
written in letters of blood, which stand out from every 
alms-house, and jail, and state-prison, and grave-yard, 
in our country. It sighs in every breeze, and mourn- 
ing, lamentation and woe, commence and end the pain- 
ful narrative. 



COLD WATER. 

DR. C. JEWETT. 

Prom a Temperance Address at Lowell^ Mass. 

Cold Water, hail ! Sure cure for countless ills^ 
Better than patent drugs or Parvus Life Pills ; 
True panacea of the human kind, 
Sovereign alike for body and for mind ; 
Potent to quench the kindling sparks of strife, 
To heal the sorrows of the weeping wife ; 
Spell that alike is able to unclasp 
The felon's stealthy clutch and ruffian's grasp. 
How great the debt which every son and daughter 
Of Adam's race doth owe to thee. Cold Water, 

Say, what were Lowell, were it not for thee, 
Child of the mountains journeying to the sea? 
Pausing a moment in thy glorious course, 
Thou lendest here to man thy boundless force : 
Which, joined with skill to his, at once creates 
The second City of the First of States. 
But change thy course a little, turn thy head. 
And Lowell would be, where 1 Why here — btU dead I 
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Its wheels would stop — its spindles cease their hum, 

The cheerful voice of industry be dumb ; 

Its streets, deserted, desolate and lone, 

Would be with rank, unseemly weeds o'ergrown ; 

Decay would through these homes her bosom sweep, 

And reptiles crawl where now your children sleep ; 

Where through your snow-white warp the shuttles 

fling 
The embracing woof, and cheerful maidens sing, 
The industrious spider rear her loom on high, 
And weave her web to catch the incautious fly ; 
Then, like the rumseller, with fatal skill. 
Retire behind the screen^ entrap and kill. 

Its busy merchants, now a very host, 
Would be in earnest " SELLING OFF AT COST !" 
Its Barbers and its Lawyers cease to shave. 
And scores of Doctors, impotent to save 
Their fees or patients, fly the common grave. 
The Dentist, who can scarce believe it sin 
To bag your gold and fill your teeth with tiuj 
Would take a journey West, in hopes to find 
Substantial food for his own teeth to grind. 

Those mighty Cotton Kings, whose slightest word 
Is now obeyed almost as soon as heard. 
Who speak the word, and lofly walls ascend, 
Who stretch the hand, and lengthening streets extend, 
Who stamp the foot, and, like an ebbing tide, 
The very pavement settles by your side ; 
Lords of both men and money, where were they, 
Shouldst thou but turn thy water potver away ? 
Their might and salaries gone, alas ! what then 
Were Corporation Agents? — merely men. 
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Such were the fate of Lowell, shouldst thou lack 
Thy wealth of waters, bounteous Merrimack; 
The pulse of Ufe, that beats so full and free 
Through all her mighty frame, is given by ihee! 
Then let her own thy power, yield to thy sway, 
And in CoJd Water wash her stains away. 



SUBSTITUTES FOR INTEMPERATE DRINKING. 

HON. ALFRED JOHNSON. 

Xerxes promised a reward to him who should invent 
a new pleasure ; and temperance men might well offer 
a premium for such a recreation as should supplant in- 
toxication. Who knows but animal magnetism may 
yet reveal the secret, and give a recipe? 

" The glow-worm shows the matin to be near." 

There arc no formal rules for excitement, any more 
than for happiness itself; yet it is very obvious that no 
one should seek exhilaration when he is already full of 
it. There are some so foolish as to wish to be happier 
than happy ; who run directly to the bottle when ovei^ 
joyed, or quit work for play when their employment is 
most interesting and pleasant. 

You will perceive that my plan is to anticipate the 
necessity for the cup, to preoccupy the mind with suit- 
able diversion, to engross it by other pursuits, to supply 
in abundance other pleasures and stimulants, to keep 
men from temptation by rational and innocent excite- 
ments. You may call this a new school of Epicurean- 
ism if you will, but I am satisfied that it would have a 
happy tendency to promote permanently the cause of 
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true temperance ; and that it is the only way in which 
the work can be fully accomplished. 

Religion and Learning famish most of the materials 
for the exhilaration I recommend : — Learning and 
Religion, friends and sisters, although, like Castor and 
Pollux, one has a mortal and the other has an inmiortal 
origin. These are, my friends, the brazen serpents I 
ask leave to lift up for you to look upon, aye, to embrace, 
and be saved. 

There are, I admit, peculiar pleasures in business, and 
there are sweet ones in repose, when seasonably alter- 
nated with labor, — pleasures which the working 
classes rightfully monopolize to themselves, and joys 
which the idle know nothing of : but all these I must 
pass by. 

Man is so inclined to be religious, that I must believe 
the principle of religion to be one of the primordial, I 
do not say transcendental elements of the soul ; and no 
depravity has been such as wholly to obliterate it. It 
is older than Genesis, and more extensive than Chris- 
tianity. The atheist feels it and thinks of it, whatever 
he may affect, as much as the Christian ; — one from 
fear, the other from love ; while the pantheist finds, or 
says he finds, God everywhere and in everjrthing. 

Religion should be used (I think it can be) as a 
means of delightful excitement. I speak of it now as 
a part of life, and not as a creed. Those divines, if 
there be any such at this day, who would reduce it to 
a few cold, business-like precepts, or still colder and 
drier dogmas, mistake the use of religion. It is not 
arid, icy or formal as some have made it. To suppose 
St. James a mere Seneca, and St. Paul only a Plato, 
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is to make the miracles, if not the grace of God, of no 
effect. Even Horace would not introduce a god, unless 
there was something worthy of a god to do. There 
need he no revelation merely to teach us good morals* 
It must disclose to us something ahove the earth and 
beyond the grave, or it tells us but little ; and its glad 
tidings would not be news* It must point out a new 
and living way for the soul's salvation, or it points out 
nothing of wonder. Gravity was once the soul of all 
religion ; its soul is now an intense sympathy with all 
humanity ; it has a fellow-feeling for each of us, espec- 
ially the poor, the sick, the meek and lowly. It bar* 
monizes practice and theory, and makes the useful and 
ideal kiss each other. It is now benevolent as well as 
godly, and joins faith and works in holy wedlock. Its 
influences now come soft and fast as fleeces of descends 
ing snow, but without any of their coldness. The 
Bible gives out a deeper sense than it once was thought 
to read to us. Its testaments reveal to the more spirit* 
ua] thinker a more spiritual meaning. The volumes 
open an inner life to be lived here below. Piety must 
now be warm as well as white, as philanthropic as pure. 
Our affections must be enkindled by celestial fire, by a 
live coal from off the altar, or they will subside and 
freeze into worldly-mindedness and mere selfishness 
Without this central heat the most splendid talents, as 
those of Voltaire and Byron, will show themselves in 
scornful irony and fiendish sarcasm, or be crystallized 
into nothing but the brilliant frost-work of egotism, 
without even the form of godliness. The people of 
Grod, firequently assembling themselves together to dis- 
cuss the awful as well as gracious topics of the Goepeli 
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whether under the ministry of a Massilion, a Wesley, 
an Edwards, or a Channing, or without either, must 
produce immense results ; — yes, may finally drain the 
dram-shops and other haunts of vice, of their customers. 
Enthusiasm in religion, I say it, independently of its 
theological importance, which I am not at this time 
considering, is one of the most efficient and uniTersal 
influences against intemperance ; for the reason that it 
holds out unbought and priceless consolations, the most 
buoyant hopes, the most enchanting visions, and fills up 
the cold, dark, void, and silent recesses in the human 
heart. It makes the creature feel as in the presence 
of his Maker ; and with this sublime sentiment, no one 
would choose to dbguise or degrade himself, except by 
that true humility which so highly elevates. But this 
religion should be full of faith, with just so much fear as 
is necessary to preserve the balance of the mind, and to 
give even to joy in the Holy Ghost a more exquisite 
relish, a more chastened ecstasy. 

The excitements of literature and science may be 
used to a most wonderful effect to divert the mind of 
the young firom dissipation ; in so many ways that it 
would be tedious to discuss them at present. If the 
intellect first learns from the senses, it may teach its 
instructors in return more than it learns from them ; it 
can make them at once more acute and yet more sub- 
ject to moral restraint, more sensitive and more consci- 
entious ; and so the spirit may at last overmaster the 
body, and mind triumph over matter. 

But all will not be religious, and all cannot have a 
taste for literature ; all will not come, though bidden, 

21 
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to the feast of reason and the flow of soul. More pal- 
pable, more corporeal, and, if you please, more sensual 
recreations must be furnished to many. The celebrated 
French general, Hoche — the one, who, if he had lived, 
would, I think, have taken the place that Bonaparte did, 
at the head of the government — in writing to one of his 
lieutenants, who complained bitterly of some drunken 
excesses among his troops, says: ** Why, my friend, 
if soldiers were philosophers, they would not fight at 
all." War is truly a game, which if the people were 
sober, neither Kings nor Republics would play at. 

If the young and the giddy would only banish intem- 
perance from their company as a clown, not to be 
admitted into fashionable society, I am willing that 
they should be allowed to indulge in all innocent 
amusements and recreations ; — let them sing, — 
let them enjoy the poetry of motion as well as of 
metre ; let them exercise ; let them travel ; let them 
ride ; let them run. I would let the poorest have their 
play. I would multiply our holidays. I would make 
the worship of God on the Sabbath more vivacious, 
more entertaining. Sleep should be turned out of the 
pew he has dozed so long in ; the " forty-parson-power " 
should move on with more rapidity on the rail-road to 
heaven ; and our churches, like cars, should be 
thronged with travellers thitherward, cheered by the 
songs of Zion. 

The drunkard must be diverted, rather than driven 
from his cups, — the vices must be put into a kind of 
civil war among themselves, — we must practise upon 
the Machiavellian plan of making the bad habits qaar- 
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rel with each other, — of governing them by dividing 
them, and by fomenting a breach among them. We 
mast not be so over-nice as to abjure the aid of all pos- 
sible means to overcome the great evil of drunkenness ; 
and we must follow many practices, amusements and 
employments, in themselves not praiseworthy, provided 
they have the ultimate design of banishing from the 
land the prince of devils. When we cannot substitute a 
virtue for a vice, we may cure one vice by another less 
hurtful, (as avarice by ambition, and pride by vanity, 
contraria contrariis,) or two opposite vices may be 
better than either alone, and by their antagonism may 
neutralize each other, or mutually fight to as good pur- 
pose as did the Kilkenny cats. But I would not eject 
one evil by a worse one. I would not cast out the 
devil by Beelzebub. But when an alkali is too strong 1 
would try an acid, and let the malignity of one correct 
the venom of the other. This process is, I believe, 
what is technically called an " Miranturque novas fron- 
des et non sua poma^ 



THE FISHERMAN. 

There lived an honest fisherman, — 
I knew him passing well, — 

Who dwelt hard by a little pond, 
Within a little dell. 

A grave and quiet man was he, 
Who loved his hook and rod ; 

So even ran his line of Ufe, 
His neighbors thought it odd. 
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Fov science and fur books, he said. 

He never had a wish ; 
No school to him was worth a fig, 

Except a '* school offish." 

This single-minded fisherman 

A double calling had — 
To tend his flocks in winter time, 

In summer, fish for shad. 

In short, this honest fisherman 

All other toils forsook, 
And though no vagrant man v^as he. 

He lived by " Jiooh and crook, *^ 

All day that fisherman would sit 

Upon an ancient log. 
And gaze into the water, like 

Some sedentary frog. 

A cunning fisherman was he ; 

His angles all were rigfU ; 
And when he scratched his aged poU^ 

You 'd know he 'd got a InU, 

To charm the fish he never spoke. 
Although his voice was fine ; 

He found the most convenient way 
Was just to " drop a line" 

And many a '' gudgeon" of the pond. 

If made to speak to-day, 
Would own, with grief, this angler had 

A mighty " taking iwiy.' 
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One day, while fishing on the log, 

He mourned his want of luck ; 
When suddenly he felt a bite, 

And jerking — caught a duck ! 

Alas ! that day the fisherman 

Had taken too much grog. 
And being but a landsman, too, 

He couldn't "Aecp the log.^^ 

In vain he strove with all his might, 

And tried to gain the shore — 
Down, down, he went to feed the fish 

He 'd baited oft before. 

The moral of this mournful tale 

To all is plain and clear ; 
A single " drop too much" of rum 

May make a wat'ry bier. 

And he "who will not " sign the pledge,'*' 

And keep the promise fast. 
May be, in spite of fate, a stiff 

Cold-water-man at last ! 



TjiMPERANCE AND THE CUSTOMS OF SOCIETY 

REV. DR. SPRAGUE. 

We are so much accustomed to look at the temper- 
ance cause in its higher and nobler bearings, as con- 
nected especially with the moral and immortal interests 
of man, that we are, perhaps, in danger of overlook- 
ing many of its direct and accidental influences in the 
various walks of life, and in the dififerent departments 
21* 
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of action. The truth is, that there is no set of hamaa 
interests which the temperance reformation does not 
directly or indirectly reach ; for it extends its influence 
to the ordinary customs of society, to the regulation of 
our social intercourse, and to the more retired scenes 
of domestic life. 

One of the direct tendencies of the temperance 
reform is to check the habit of gambling. That this 
has been a growing evil in our country for many years, 
none who are acquainted with facts on the subject 
will be prepared to question. Nor has it been confined 
to the lower walks of society, or to the haunts of 
acknowledged dissipation ; but it has been lamentably, 
if not equally, common in the mansions of opulence 
and splendor. 

Now, this evil, whether among the higher or the 
lower classes, is, to a great extent, the natural progeny 
of intemperate drinking. It happens, of course, in 
every gaming circle, that one party or the other is the 
loser ; and the effect of this is sure to be the waking up 
of some or other of the bad passions. If the mind , at such 
a moment, were left to its own natural operations, and 
were not kept up and carried forward by any artificial 
stimulus, there would often be a misgiving so deep and 
efiectual, as to check the losing process, and induce the 
individual to retire ; but, in the free use of ardent spirit, he 
becomes comparatively reckless of defeat, or else is 
blinded by the uncertain hope of success. 

I do not mean that gaming may not be, or has not 
been, practised where ardent spirit has not been used ; 
but, as a general i^ule, in all gaming circles, I am confi- 
dent it has been otherwise ; and that where ardent spirit 
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has beea ufied most freely, the evil of which I speak 
has been carried to its greatest excess. Let the tem- 
perance reformation become complete, and let men, 
when they sit down to gamble, and as they proceed in 
it, have their minds clear, to enable them to count the 
cost; and let them have no encouragement but that 
which they receive from the business itself, and from 
the sober convictions of their own minds — and I 
greatly mistake if many a gamester*s heart would not 
&il him in his adventurous work, and if, as a conse- 
quence, the habit of gaming would not, to a great 
extent, go into disuse. 

A tendency to check midnight cabals, and prevent 
the keeping of late hours, will be another effect of the 
temperance reformation. Let the question be asked, 
** Who are the husbands and fathers whose families see 
the least of them at their own firesides, and who most 
frequently return to their dwellings after their families 
are asleep V and the answer, in all ordinary cases, 
will be, *' They are those who drown reflection in the 
intoxicating cup — at least those who can be charmed 
into a foigetfulness of domestic relatiofls by the influ- 
ence of dissipation." Let it be inquired, on the other 
hand, *^ Who are they who keep seasonable hours, 
whose evenings pass off gratefully in the bosoms of 
their own famUies, and in the interchange of kind affec- 
tions?" and the answer will be, '' They are the friends 
and patrons of temperance, those who do not even touch 
the unclean thing." 

The temperance reformation is also well adapted 
to restrain everything like vulgarity, and to maintain 
the appropriate dignity of social intercourse. There ia 
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a certain amount of decorum necessary to be observed, 
in order to find a place in the more respectable, or even 
in the more decent walks of society. Especially there 
is an acknowledged respect due to female character, 
which cannot be violated without gross indecorum. 
But let ardent spirit circulate freely in any company 
consisting of both sexes, and it is strange, indeed, if 
female delicacy does not have to encounter much that is 
boisterous and unseemly. 

The truth is, the moment a man becomes raised 
by ardent spirit, he is no longer master of his own 
tongue ; it will move, not in obedience to a sound and 
sober judgment, but to the dictates of an unbalanced 
mind, a roving fancy, and a corrupt inclination. And 
even if there be nothing absolutely gross, the best 
which can be expected, in such circumstances, is a 
tissue of vanity and nonsense ; in no case edifying, and 
in many deeply injurious. Wherever the temperance 
reformation prevails, it is hardly necessary to say, that 
this evil is, to a great extent, excluded ; and if men 
talk and act foolishly, and the design of social inter* 
course is perverted, they are at least in a situation to 
behold and contemplate their own folly. 

The whole business of amusements will be, in a 
great degree, regulated by the prevalence of the tem- 
perance reformation. Without entering into any dis- 
cussion of the great principle by which I conceive 
amusements are to be regulated, I will just say that I 
regard no amusement justifiable which is designed 
merely to kill time. But, taldng the whole circle of 
amusements just 'as we find them, it is impossible to 
xeabt the impression that many of them, at least, haveg 
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in years past, been dreadfully perverted, even from their 
professed design, through the influence of ardent spirit; 
and many a scene, of which, perhaps, little more could 
be said than that it was an unprofitable employment of 
time, has, by this means, been converted into a channel 
of ruin. 

Let ardent spirit be entirely excluded from society, 
and I verily b^eve that the amusements which will 
prevail will not only cease to bear the marks of ex- 
cess, and to degenerate into scenes of shameful profli- 
gacy, or flagrant crime, but they will become more 
sober and rational in their nature, and better fitted for 
the grand purpose for which amusements are designed. 
In short, let this cause prevail, and society, in all its 
departments, will be improved and elevated, and exhibit 
more and more strongly the characteristic marks of 
intellectual and moral renovation. 



A HEALTH TO WOMAN. 

O. W. HOLMES. 

A HEALTH to dear woman ! She bids us entwine, 
From the cup it encircles, the fast clinging vine ; 
But her cheek o'er the crystal with pleasure will glow, 
And minor its bloom in the bright wave below. 

A health to sweet woman ! The days are no more 
When she watched for her lord till the banquet was o'er, 
And smoothed the white pillow, and wept when he came, 
As she pressed her cold lips to his forehead of flame. 
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Alas for the loved one, too spotless and fair 
The joys of his banquet to chasten and share f 
Her eye lost its light that his goblet might shine. 
And the rose of her cheek was dissolved in his wine. 

Joy springs in the fountain, health flows in the rills, 
As their ribands of silver unwind from the hills ; 
They breathe not the mist of the bacchanal's dream. 
But the lilies of innocence float on the stream. 

Then a health and a welcome to woman once more I 
She brings us a passport that laughs at our door, — 
It is written on crimson — the letters are pearls — 
It is countersigned Nature — so, room for the girls ! 



THE WASHINGTONIAN PROCESSION. 

MRS. CHILD. 

The other day I stood by the wayside while a 
Washingtonian procession, two miles long, passed by. 
All classes and trades were represented, with appro- 
priate music and banners. Troops of boys carried little 
wells and pumps ; and on many of the banners were 
flowing fountains and running brooks. One represented 
a wife kneeling in gratitude for a husband restored to 
her and himself; on another, a group of children were 
joyfully embracing the knees of a reformed father. 
Fire companies were there with badges and engines ; 
and military companies, with gaudy colors and tinsel 
trappings. Toward the close, came two barouches, 
containing the men who first started a temperance 
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society on the Washingtonian plan. These six indi- 
viduals were a carpenter, a coach-maker, a tailor, a 
blacksmith, a wheelwright, and a silver-plater. They 
held their meetings in a carpenter's shop, in Baltimore, 
before any other person took an active part in the re- 
form. My heart paid them reverence, as Uiey passed. 
It was a beautiful pageant, and but one thing was want- 
ing to make it complete ; there should have been carts 
drawn by garlanded oxen, filled with women and little 
children, bearing a banner, on which was inscribed, ws 
ARE HAPPY NOW ! I missod the women and the chil- 
dren; for without something to represent the genial 
influence of domestic life, the circle of joy and hope is 
ever incomplete. 

But the absent ones were present to my mind ; and 
the pressure of many thoughts brought tears to my 
eyes. I seemed to see John the Baptist preparing a 
pathway through the wilderness for the coming of the 
Holiest ; for like unto his is this mission of temperance. 
Clean senses are fitting vessels for pure affections and 
iofly thoughts. 

Within the outward form I saw, as usual, spiritual 
significance. As the bodies of men were becoming 
weaned from stimulating drinks, so were their souls 
beginning to approach those pure fountains of living 
water, which refresh and strengthen, but never intoxi- 
cate. The music, too, was revealed to me in fulness 
of meaning. Much of it was of a military character, 
and cheered onward to combat and to victory. Every- 
thing about war I loathe and detest, except its music. 
My heart leaps at the trumpet-call, and marches with 
the drum. Because I cannot ever hate it, I know 
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that it is the utterancse of something good, peirerted to 
a ministry of sin. It is the Toice of resistance to evil, 
of combat with the false, therefore the braie soul 
springs forward at the warlike tone, for in it is heaid 
a call to its appointed mission. Whoso does not see 
that genuine life is a battle and a march, has poorly 
read his origin and his destiny. Let the trumpet sound, 
and the drums roll I Glory to resistance ! for through 
its agency men become angels. The instinct awakened 
by martial music is noble and true ; and therefore it9 
Toice will not pass away ; but it will cease to represent 
war with carnal weapons, and remain a type of that 
spiritual combat, whereby the soul was purified. It is 
right noUe to fight with wickedness and wrong ; the 
mistake is in supposing that spiritoal evil ean be orer- 
come by gtiysical means* 



EXTRACT 

From an unpoblished poem, recited be&re the Legislatife 
Temperanoe Society of Massachusetts, in the State Hoase, 
at Boston daring the winter of 184^, and subsequently, by 
inritation, in a number of the principal cities and towns of 
New Elngland. 

DR. C. JEWETT* 

An aged mother, in her fierce despair. 
Scatters the tresses of her nlver hair. 
Frantic rebels against the biting rod, 
And spurns the comfort of the man of God ; 
Would you what caused the desolation know. 
That weazies echo with its fi^nzied woe ? 
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Tis not that yonder gibbet reais on high 
Its black, grim outline sharp against the sky ; 
'T is not that on that plank her first-bom stands. 
His brother's blood scarce dry upon his hands ; 
The cause lies farther, where that crime wasbre^ed^ 
In a shop *' licensed for the public good," 
Where murder, arson, rape, are brought to pase, 
With hell-broth vended at three cents a glass. 
And thus her hands the childless widow wiingSy 
And thus the fratricidal felon swings ; 
While the accessory before the fact 
Goes 'free in goods, and character intact. 

Look on yon almshouse, where, from day to day, 
The grave seems cheated of its lawful prey ; 
Mark well th6se squalid paupers, and declare 
What brought nineteen in twenty of them there. 
Were I to tell the half of what I know. 
The force of fancy could no further go ; 
Gaunt Atrophy would gather up his shroud, 
And half-choked Asthma wheeze his wrongs ^oud ; 
Fierce Frenzy's haggard eye with fury glare. 
While Cholera should poison all the air : 
All these, and more, with Babel-like acclaims, 
Should cry to God and man their authois' names. 
And thus this trade holds on its noisome way, 
To sicken, madden, poison, wound and slay; 
Ay, thus it ever has gone on ; and still, 
Till we apply the remedy, it will, — 
Till Massachusetts be with graves o'ersjp^e^, 
One vast continuous city of the dead ; 
And we may build a pyramid of bones 
As high as Cheops's, instead of stones. 
22 
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Oh for the potent rod in Moses' hand, 
To l)id this plague depart from out the land ! — > 
A plague more pitiless than Egypt knew, 
That smites our first-horn and our youngest too. 
But why invoke the Prophet's wand of power T 
It lies within our reach, this very hour. 
Law, law 's the rod we at this crisis need, ~- 
The courage, not the strength, we lack indeed ; 
Our hands command the thong, hut hardly dare 
To lay it on, O cowards that we are ! 
We pause, and hesitate, when one more blow 
Would end the xsontest with our common foe. 



THE WASHINGTONIAN MOVEMENT. 

DR. C. JEWETT. 

Then came the Washingtonian movement and solved 
the mystery. We found that there was no instrumen- 
tality so effectual, to reclaim the drunkard, as the expe- 
rience of his reformed brother. Before the Washing- 
tonian movement, the temperance cause had been 
carried forward wholly by argument — by appeals to 
the intellect. But we all found that John Hawkins, by 
his plain story-telling manner, would do more to reclaim 
the drunkard than all the arguments in the world. 
Indeed, the effect of drunkenness is to weaken the intel- 
lect, while it gives the man wholly up to his sympathies. 
Shrewd drunkards understand this, and will never 
allow themselves to trade whUe they are under tlie 
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influence of liquor. They will put you off until to-m(n> 
row, before they will conclude the bargain. 

But, as we have all seen, the sympathies, with the 
drunkard, have full play. Indeed, some men while in- 
toxicated have a sort of sympathetic religion. They 
will go to their pastor and lament their sinful state — a 
thing they would be far from doing while sober. 
Hence it is that they are won to temperance by the ex- 
perience of a reformed brother, when they would fall 
asleep while listening to the arguments of the temper- 
ance advocate who had no experience to give. It needs 
therefore this action upon the sympathies, to reform the 
drunkard ; and for that purpose Washingtonianism is 
eminently adapted. 



JETS AND DROPPINGS. 



TOTAL AB8TIKRNCE. 



More of good than we can tell, 
More to buy with, more to seU, 
More of comfort, less of care. 
More to eat and more to wear. 
Happier homes, with faces brightisr, 
All our burdens rendered lighter. 
Conscience clear, and minds much stronger. 
Debts mucli shorter, purses longer, 
Hopes that drive away all sorrow, 
Something laid up for to-morrow. 



A LONG-LIVED Drvnkaro. — The solitary instances 
of longevity which are now and then met with in hard 
drinkers, no more disprove the deadly effects of ardent 
spirits, than the solitary instances of recoveries from 
apparent death by drowning, prove that that there is no 
danger to life from a human body lying an hour under 
water. — Dr. Rush. 

A gentleman, far advanced in years, on one oce»- 
sioD boasted that he had drank two, three, or four bot* 
ties of wine every day for fifty years, and that he was 
18 hale and hearty as ever. 
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** Pray," remarked a bystander, " where are your 
boon companions?" "Ah!" he quickly replied^ 
** that 's another affair ; if the truth may be told, I 
have buried three entire generations of them." — Dr. 
Cheyne. 

THE SEVEN AGES OF INTEMPERANCE. 

All the world 's a bar-room, 
And all the men and women merely tipplers ; 
They have their bottles and their glasses ; 
And one man in his turn takes many quarts, 
His drink being seven kinds. At first the infant. 
Taking the cordial in the nurse^s arms ; 
And then the whining school-boy with his drop 
Or two of porter, just to make him creep 
More willingly to school. And then the lover, 
Sighing like a furnace o'er his lemonade, 
Brewed in whisky punch. Then a soldier. 
Full of strange oaths, and reeling with brandy, 
Brutal and beastly, sudden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the fiend Intemperance 
E'en in the gallows' mouth. And then the justioe« 
In fair round belly, with Madeira lined, 
Most elegantly drunk — superbly corned ; 
Full of wise saws against the use of gin, 
And so he swallows wine. The sixth age 
Shifls into the dull and bloated dram-drinker ; 
A spectacle his nose, he 's scorched inside ; 
The wretch's ragged hose a world too wide 
For his shrunk shanks ; and his once manly hand». 
Shaking the cup of tea, well braced with lum, 
22* 
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Seems now five palsied bones. Last drink of all. 

That ends intoxication's history, 

Isi laudanum, self-murder, long oblivion ; 

Satis faith, sans hope, sans life, sans everything. 



Child Lost! — Toll the bell! Sound the alaim! 
Send out your scouts! for there is a child lost! — a 
child lost — out of many families ! " Lost vtrhere ? — 
In the woods?" No. "Overboard?" No. "Down 
m the well?" No. "Where then? — be quick — 
tell us — in the name of Heaven, if there is a child lost, 
tell us when, where, how — we would be after it." 
Do you really want to know, then? We '11 tell you. 
There is a child lost, nay, many children lost, in the 
black depths of Intemperance! "Pshaw! — Why 
do yoil deceive us? Why raise a false alarm?" A 
false alarm, sir ! what do you mean ? Is a child lost 
who has tumbled overboard, and is the child not lost 
who has fallen into the abyss of intoxication ? Is the 
child lost who has wandered into the woods, and is 
the child not lost who has strayed into the paths of the 
sot? Away with your foolish inconsistencies, and go 
forth to the rescue. Go into the reeking haunts of 
iniquity and snatch the lost children, like brands from 
the burning, away from these horrible resorts. Sink 
your drag deep in the red waves of intemperance, and 
haul up the rum-soaked carcasses with which they are 
stained. Carry the dripping son home to his mother ; 
and she will wash your feet with her tears, and exclaim, 
" L6 my son, who was lost, is found, — who was dead, 
is alWe agam ! " — JV. Bedford Standard. 
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TEMPERANCE TOASTS. 

Moderate Drinking. — The Devirs Railroad, with a 
steep downward grade, to the Depot of Destruction. 

The First Glass, — Satan knocks at your door, and 
you say, Please, sir, walk in. 

Legal Suasion and Moral Suasion. — The cuxry- 
oomb and brush, — both useful in different ways. 

Hard Cider. — Hard every way, but hardest for 
those who drink it. 

Alcohol and Tobacco. — The pipe to drink and the 
pipe to smoke make it pretty dear paying the piper. 



Ask any man if he wants inflamed eyes, sore throat, 
racking head, burning veins, and diseased stomach, and 
he will think you mad. And yet hundreds will pay for 
them. 



WHAT ARDENT SPIRITS HAS DONE, IN TEN YEARS, IN THB 

UNITED STATES. 

It has cost the nation a direct expense of six hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

It has cost an indirect expense of six hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. 

It has destroyed three hundred thousand lives. 

It has sent one hundred thousand children to the 
poor-house. 

It has consigned, at least, one hundred and filly thou- 
sand persons to the jails and state-prisons. 

It has made, at least, one thousand maniacs. 
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It has instigated to the commission of one thousand 
five hundred murders. 

It has caused two thousand persons to commit sui- 
cide. 

It has burnt, or otherwise destroyed, property to the 
amount of at least five millions of dollars. 

It has made not less than two hundred thousand 
widows. 

It has made, at least, one million orphan children. 

It has endangered the inheritance left us by our 
fathers, and fixed a foul blot upon the fair fame of 
America. 

For these and other considerations it is, that every 
patriot and every friend of man should feel himself 
bound to take arms against the common enemy, and 
expel him from our borders. — White Mountain Tor- 
rent, 



Jefferson's Testimony. — "The habit of using 
ardent spirits by men in public office has occasioned 
more injury to the public service and more trouble to 
me, than any other circumstance that has occurred in 
the internal concerns of the country, during my admin- 
istration ; and were I to commence my administration 
again, with the knowledge I have acquired from expe- 
rience, the first question I should ask, with regard 
to every candidate for public office, would be — *Is he 
addicted to the use of Ardent Spirits .? ' " 
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Lord Johit Russell's Testimony. — At a meetiiig' 
held in Exeter Hall, to take into consideration the 
claims of Father Mathew, Lord J. Russell, in vacat- 
mg the* chair, said: — ''I am convinced that Oiere is 
no cause more likely to elevate the people of this country , 
in every respect, whether as regards religion, politiaU 
importance, or literary and morcd cultivation, than this 
great question of temperance,^* 



No Freedom to injqre our Neiohbor. — In our 
country, every man must be free. True, but the term 
is abused. One ought not to be free to make disastrous 
inroads upon every family that he may have it in his 
power to destroy. He ought not to be free to do this, 
even if the father of that family is willing that it should 
be done. If one had power suddenly to convert men 
into panthers, and could obtain Ucense so to do, he 
ought not to feel himself at liberty to do it, till the 
whole community around him are consulted on the 
question whether it would be safe to have a panther run 
at large. To be free is not to be free to destfoy, and 
he has not this kind of freedom even with regard to the 
soil he owns. He may not so use it as to injure his 
neighbor. He may not dig a deep pit and leave it 
open. He may not overthrow a building even if he 
will, and can operate only on his own premises. He 
may not incautiously blast the ponderous rock that may 
lie in his own territory. He may not be free to remove 
some natural embankment that wards off a stream, 
which, when turned upon his neighbor's habitation, 
would endanger the life of his family. One may lio^ 
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have the freedom to set fire to his own house. He may 
not fall the tree that may even throw down his neigh- 
bor's enclosures. Free as we are in this country^ we 
are free only to use our own things so as not to injure 
our neighbor. And on this principle it is easy to show 
the extent to which men are free to sell ardent spirits. 



The Temperance Miller. — A miller, who hvedin 
a State that required by law that millers should grind 
such grain as might be brought to them for that pur- 
pose, when grain was brought to be ground for distilla- 
tion, refused to grind it. He would not have his mill 
prostituted to such a vile and loathsome purpose. He 
could not do it without a violation of moral duty ; and 
he felt bound, though it was a breach of human law, to 
refuse. He did refuse, like a man who was not afraid 
to do right. The destroyer, however, continuing intent 
upon his gain, the man was prosecuted and fined. He 
applied to the legislature ; whereupon, they passed the 
following act, viz. : " It is hereby enacted, — that an 
act, entitled * an act relating to mills and millers,' 
shall not be so construed as to make any owner or 
occupier of any mill liable to the penalty therein 
named, who shall refuse or neglect to grind any grain, 
brought to such mill to be ground, for the avowed or 
apparent purpose of manufacturing such grain into dis- 
tilled spirits; nor liable to any suit or action for so 
refusing." And, says an energetic writer, speaking 
of this man, *' He has done well, and has shown that a 
good, well-informed conscience, resolutely obeyed. Will 
make its possessor a bene^tor to mankind. Time, 
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place, occupation, circumstances, cannot hinder it. 
Though shut up in a grist-mill, busy in watching the 
fineness of Indian meal as it comes from between the 
stones, such a man may amend the legislation of states 
and empires, and hasten the march of mankind towards 
the enjoyment of all their rights, by just doing one 
duty after another, as they come along, without being 
deterred by fear of consequences. 



Statue of Temperance. — Cecrops was the second 
king of ancient Attica, and is said to have lived before 
the invention of wine, and when all the oblations to the 
gods were made in pure water. Cecrops is usually rep- 
resented 2La half many half snake; and, in another sense, 
therefore, would make an impressive emblem of the 
miraculous influence of temperance, representing, as it 
were, a man rising fix)m the coils of a grovelling, beastly 
nature, and becoming a man through the transforming 
infiuence of the pure fluid which he is seen offering to 
the gods as an oblation of gratitude. Such a statue 
for a fountain ought to be raised by the friends of tem- 
perance in many of our cities. 



Individual Example. — The president of the United 
States invited a number of gentleman to dine with him, 
one day during the late session, among whom was the 
Hon. Lewis C. Levin, of Philadelphia. The wine- 
bottles (and perhaps other liquors, too) were plentifully 
set around the table. The president sent the waiter to 
Mr. Levin, requesting the privilege to drink his health 
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in a glass of wine. Mr. L. paused an instant, and pon- 
dered whether, he should pretend to drink, and so com- 
ply with the president's proposition, or not. He decid- 
ed in the negative. Pushing the wine-glass and wine 
from him, he seized a glass of water, arose, and said : 
"Mr. President, you request to drink my health in a 
glass of wine — that which is neither calculated to pro- 
mote your nor my health, hut which has destroyed that 
of thousands : permit me, sir, to drink yours in a glass 
of pure water, the beverage which God has so plente- 
ously supplied for our use." The president put down 
his wine, took up a glass of water, and drank Mr. L.'8 
health also in tlie pure beverage ! 



Deacon Giles' Distillery. — Deacon Giles' Distil- 
lery-broke, like a thunder-peal, on the respectables en- 
gaged in the traffic. Irritated and exasperated beyond 
measure, they thought to put a stop to its inifluence ; 
and a brutal fellow met the little man in the streets of 
Salem, and gave him a severe cowhiding, for having 
brought the respectability of the rum traffic into ques- 
tion. Mr. Cheever, like a good Christian, rounded up 
his shoulders and took the dressing without resistance. 
Afler his adversary had ceased beating him, he turned 
quietly around, and asked him "if he had doneV — 
Failing in this attempt, the respectable, whom his arti- 
cle had thrown into such a hubbub, next appealed to 
the law. Mr. Cheever was imprisoned. But he had 
the sympathy of the people of Salem. The ladies car- 
peted his cell, and would have covered it six feet thick, 
could it have done any good. For, thank God ! froxp 
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the oatset of the temperanoe refonn, woman has always 
been right, in Salem. The citizens would send him a 
dinner from their own tables, and often so abundant was 
their bounty, that he could almost have fed a regiment 
with what they supplied. The efforts of the respect- 
ables, to put a stop to the moTement, only spread it 
further and wider. It excited public curiosity all over 
the land. 

A gentleman, at Philadelphia, would step into the 
printing-office and inquire of the editor, if "he had 
seen that article which was making such a stir down 
at Salem, and for writing which the author had been 
imprisoned?" And then the editor would be solicited 
to look it up and publish it. Tlie same thing would 
happen at New Orleans and other places, until Dea- 
con Giles' Distillery was known over the whole land. 

And it is oflen true, that a cause is most promoted 
by the active opposition of its enemies, and many men 
have been made the missionaries of a good cause in 
opposition to their own plans. — Dr. C. JeweU. 



To earth the cup be hurled, 
That holds an adder's sting ; 
And let us pledge the world 

With nectar from the spring, 
That hence, like Rechab's ancient line, 
Though prophets urge we drink no wine ? 

L. M. Sargent, 



Sympathy of Nature with thx TEmfwRi^ncM 
Cause. — We have much to encourage us ; the bright 
33 
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8un seems yet more glorious, the moon and the stam 
shine more brilliantly around our pathway, the green 
earth is more beautiful, and the white snow more pure 
to our eyes ; the very drapery of winter sparkles with 
a new lustre, and the little rills of summer run on and 
leap down their pebbly crags more joyously to our 
hearts, when we have the reflection that men have 
been redeemed ; that eyes once blind to the sight of the 
beautiful and grand, that ears once deaf to sweet sounds 
and the rich melody of nature, that senses once dead- 
ened to feelings of respect, have been restored, that 
they now live almost in a new creation. — Rev. E* 
Francis, 



What our Liquors are. — The alcoholic bever- 
ages of commerce are even worse than the alcohol 
itself. They do not get the alcoholic poison pure; but 
it is farther drugged with still other poisons. Read a 
part of the long catalogue of pernicious agents in com- 
mon use, namely : Essential Oils, Cocculus Indicus, 
Logwood, Brazil Wood, Alum, Green Vitrol, Oil of 
Vitriol, Capsicum, Opium, Tobacco, Aloes, Bitter 
Oranges, Henbane, Nux Vomica, Sugar of Lead, Oil 
of Bitter Almonds, India Berry, Poke Berries, Elder 
Berries, Poison Hemlock, Guinea Pepper, Laurel 
Water, Prussic Acid, Dragon's Blood, Lamb's Blood, 
Gum Benzoin, Red Sanders, Burnt Sugar, Salt of Tar- 
tar, and so on. Here are some of the most deadly 
vegetable and mineral agents in the world, with which 
nearly ^11 the liquors, wines, ales and beers in the 
world, and oflen cider, are drugged and adulterated. 
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A late work on Chemistry enmneTates forty-six articles 
commonly used in making beer alone ; and almost every 
species of the light and sweet wines, such as ladies 
sometimes think delectable, is extensively adulterated. 

Dr, R. T. Trail. 



Early Drunkenness. — At a temperance meeting 
in Boston, several reformed inebriates told the story of 
their lives — the lives of drunkards — that they might 
do something to warn those present to avoid the misery 
they had endured. Said one, and he the youngest, " I 
began to drink rum at twelve years of age. A rich 
man now in this city, (I do not name him,) sold me 
rum when I was not tall enough to reach the top of the 
counter." After much more, he gave the following ; 
**I had eleven companions — all healthy young men — 
aD doing well in our business. We used to meet to 
drink and to gamble ; we continued our course for some 
time ; and what is the history of us twelve? Six have 
died drunkards — two have enlisted in state-ships — two 
are in the house of correction — one is a drunkard still 
— I alone have escaped to tell you. "Who were 
they," exclaimed this young man, " who have for these 
many years sold us this rum? Of them, in the sight 
of God, I demand those who have gone down to the 
drunkard's grave, or are living the drunkard's life. 
Where, where are my companions?" — Here his voice 
failed, and convulsive sobbing took its place. The 
effect was intense. Men, hard-fisted men, with child- 
like hearts, were seen with floods of tears washing their 
weather-beaten faces — the mourning, fit mourning, 
oreriittoh remembered dead. 
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Sargint's TmPERANCE Tales. — Who has not 
read them? If any one has not, he has still a high 
pleasure left. Who has not wept over *' My Mother's 
Golden Ring," or laughed, until his sides were sore, 
over Groggy Harbor! These little yellow-covered 
books were spread over the land. Many a man, while 
waiting in the parlor of a friend, has taken one of them 
up, and, while reading the first page, has been struck 
with the beauty of the style and diction, and read on to 
the end because he could not help it. There was a 
sort of charm about them. On the first page you found 
nothing on the subject of temperance ; but you became 
deeply interested in certain characters which were there 
described, andj as you progressed, the evils and enor- 
mities of intemperance began to be displayed in all their 
terrors, until you shuddered at the thought that some 
one of your own family or friends might some time &U 
into the wide-spread snare. — Dr. C, Jewett. 



Thet may cheat their own souls with their songs and 

their lies. 
But the boys of the Pledge, they have ears and have 

eyes ; 

By the wine-cup untempted, their song shall still be, 

** The Fountain shall furnish the drink of the 

Free*" 

W. H. Burleigh. 



Opinions on the Traffic. — The uneducated poor, 
without resource in books, in their families, in a well- 
spread board, in cheerful apartments, in places of &sb- 
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ionable resort, and pressed down by disappointment, 
debt, despondence, and exhausting toils, are driven by 
an impulse dreadfully strong, to the human haunts of 
intemperance, and there they plunge into a misery 
sorer than all the tortures invented by man. They 
quench the light of reason, cast off the characteristics 
of humanity, blot out God's image as far as they have 
power, and take their place among the brutes. Teiw 
rible misery ! And this, I beg you to remember, comes 
to them from the very civilization in which they live. 
They are victi^ns to the progress -of science and the 
arts ; for these multiply the poison which destroys 
them. 

They are victims to the rich ; for it is the capital of 
the rich which erects the distillery, and surrounds them 
with temptations to self-murder. — William E, Chan- 
ning, 

I CHALLENGE any man who . understands the nature 
of ardent spirit, and yet for the sake of gain continues 
to be engaged in the traffic, to show that he is not 
involved in the guilt of murder. — Lyman Beecher. 



I AM deeply convinced that the evils of intemperance 
can never cease, till the virtuous in society shall unite 
in pronouncing the man who attempts to accumulate 
wealth by dealing out poison and death to his neighbor, 
as infamous. — John Pierpont, 



Can it be right for me to derive a living from tl^ 
which is debasing the minds and ruining the souls of 

23* 
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Others, or that which is destroying foreyer the happi- 
ness of the domestic circle, and which is filling the land 
with women and children in a condition far more deplor- 
able than that of widows and orphans; or which is 
causing nine tenths of all the crimes, or nine tenths of 
all the paupers, in the community. — Francis Waxf* 
land. 



No proposition seems to me susceptible of more sat- 
isfactory demonstration than this, — and I am sure that 
no person can give it one hour's serious thought with- 
out assenting to it, — that in the present state of infor- 
mation on this subject, no man can think to act on 
Christian principles, or do a patriot's duty to his coun- 
try, and at the same time make or sell tlie instruments 
of intoxication. — ' Henry Ware, Jr. 



They who keep these fountains of pollution and crime 
open, are sharers, to no small extent, in the guilt which 
flows from them. They command the gate-way of 
that mighty flood which is spreading desolation through 
the land, and are chargeable with the present and ever- 
lasting consequences, no less ^an the infatuated vic- 
tim who throws himself upon the bosom of the burn- 
ing torrent, and is borne by it into the gulf of woe. — 
Samuel Spring. 



Say not, if you do not sell ardent spirit, it wiU 
injure your business, and prevent you from supporting 
your family. Must you, indeed, deal out ruin to your 
fellow-men or starve ! — then starve. It would be a glo- 
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rions martyrdom contrasted with the other altematiT6. 
Say not, I sell by the large quantity — I have no tip- 
plers about me, and, therefore, am not guilty. Yoii 
axe the chief msn in this business; the others are only 
subalterns. You are '^ poisoner general." — WiUmr 
FisL 



A Word to Dealers. — Dealers in this detested 
trade ! you now have an opportunity of doing incalcu- 
lable good. You have been doing immense mischief! 
We call on you, in the name of humanity, and for the 
sake of all that is good and lovely on earth, to desist 
firora this unhallowed work; and when you cry out, 
" libexty and law," as though it were a privilege to 
slay mankind, do you not hear some whisperings of a 
monitor within? Or has your unnatural calling so 
deluded the head, ofiended and petrified the heart, that 
your only feeling is to get the almighty dollar ? Oh ! 
renounce at once and forever your death-dealing voca- 
tion, and seek a useful and honorable business. This 
you will soon have to do! Public sentiment is the 
mond monarch of this free country, and not much 
longer will the nuisances be endured in it. Wait not, 
we entreat you, till you do that by inglorious necessity 
which others have anticipated by wiser detennination 
of their own. The sin, the infamy, the wretchedness 
of this nefarious traffic, will soon react on those who 
madly persist, against all the signs of the times, in its 
gainful prosecution. — Dr. It T. TralL 



1^0 



THE POUNTAUf. 
ODE. 

Why, to the wine-cup's brim. 
Where mirth and folly swim, 

Press thy young lip 1 — 
Veiled from the careless eye, 
Madness and murder lie 
Low in its depths ; — then why 

The poison sip t — 

Why should the dew of youth. 
That, with the light of truth, 

Is mantling now 
Thy cheek, be dried away 
By the hot bowl 1 — O say. 
Shall Drunkard be, for aye, 

Burnt on thy brow ? — 

Come with us to the spring f 

Come, join us, while we sing- 
Cold water's praise f 

DrinK "with us, and be strong ; 

And Independence long 

Shall bless the Temperance throng. 
And length of days ! 

J?gw. J. Pierponi, 



The falling Cause op King Alcohol. — He falls 
when his advocates attempt to support him, and they 
fs31 when he attempts to support them. 



What is the Difference! — Various causes are 
assigned for the sudden deaths of many persons *^ of 
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property and standing," fxid of those who fill public 
offices, while a poor man or woman may fall into the 
fire, or in the public streets, and intemperance is said to 
be the cause. Why is it thus ? Are none but ^ose 
who are in abject circumstances subject to the efi!ect8 
of intoxication, or do wealth and station so blind the 
eyes of community that they cannot see the cause I 
Let common sense answer. 



Makb Psooress! — Let us then keep the thing 
before the public. Let us discuss — peisuade — agi- 
tate — organise. Let brave men argue teetotalism and 
the pledge into the public judgment ; and let fair women 
sing teetotalism and the pledge into the world^s affec- 
tions; and let young children, too, prattle teetotalism 
and the pledge, till echo shall answer *' teetotalism and 
the pledge*' from every tongue of the rising genera- 
tion. Let the people be often called together, and 
interchange their thoughts, feelings, and sympathies in 
the great cause of human amelioration. Let us con- 
sider the human mind our medium, and the wide world 
our theatre of action ; and the end, already shadowing 
forth its coming in the signs of the times, will be as glo- 
rious as the beginning was philanthropic. — Dr. R. T. 
TralL 



The Traffic. — It is that blinding and blundering 
and searing passion for gain, which prompts men to 
pursue the traffic, amid all the clear light which now 
shines around them, and in which all others but them- 
selves can see that traffic, in its effects, " evil only, and 
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that continually/' without any countervainng good that It 
has done and is doing ; all that we are organized to guard 
against, and to remedy a passion which prompts its vic- 
tims^ and blinds them into a belief that it is all right, 
even to put tiie cup of death into the hands of boys and 
children, and to mar, and scathe, and blast the fairest 
works of God — to stoop for gratification to the lowest 
and most paltry meanness, or rise to the highest and 
roost heayen-daring sacrilege; a passion that, subject 
to no apparent limit or restraint, it really seemSt 
would 

Strip the dead. 
And rob the orphan of his crust of bread ; 
Pillage the palace of the King of kings, 
And clip the gilding from an angel's wings f 



Ths Golden Censer. — Dr. Payson, of Portland^ 
once, said to some young people who were gathered at 
his house, — 

" Suppose you should see coming down from heaven, 
a very fine thread, so fine as to be almost invisible, and 
it should come and very gently attach itself to you. 
You knew, we suppose, that it came from Grod. Should 
you dare to put out your hand and brush it away V 

Such a little thread as this, is the temperance thread. 
God has fastened it upon all the little children. It is 
very weak and frail, and, as Dr. Payson said» they can 
in a moment brush it away. But will they do so ? 
They certainly will not. " Welcome it, children, and 
it vnll enlarge and strengthen itself, until it becomes a 
golden chain to bind you forever to God.' 



9> 
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Temperance and Good Manners. — The claims of 
lemperance are the claims of good breeding. If a man 
light a cigar in a coach or a railroad-ear, especially if 
there be ladies in it, all hands join in requiring him to 
put it out, and, if he refuse, he stands some chance of 
being excluded firom the company. A brandy breath 
is more efieiffiiye than a cigar ; yet it intnides itself, nn- 
rebuked, everywhere. It is impossible for a drunkard 
to be well mannered ; he cannot but unnecessarily cause 
pain and annoyance to others, which is the sum and 
substance of ill-breedix^, — /). Kimball, 



A GLASS OF WATER. 

fr is the fittest driDk for all ages and temperaments — and* 
of all the preductiODs of nature or art, comes nearest to that 
universal remedy so much sought after by mankiad| and never 
hitherto discovered. — Hoffman, 

The cooling stream the fountain drips 

To tiiirsting men is more divine 
Than all the draughts ^at moist the lips 

And make the soaring fancy shine. 
And wave, that sweeps the mountain side, 

And floods the ground with crystal yeins, 
Will bear the soul through flights untried, 

Noi* r6b the ethereal fire it gains. 

The goblet's draught at last may cloy, 
That mellowed heart and gladdened eyes ; 

But this bright glass shall ne'er alloy. 
Till nature's healthful influence dies. 
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T 18 free the languid limbs to brace. 
And swell the bliss of all the land, 

To lend to life a lengthened race. 
The pledge of health from nature's hand. 



Temper AKCE and Humanity. — The ehanm of tenp 
pOfance are the claims of humanity. If we see a man 
drowning, are we not bound to throw him a rope? 
How much more, then, are we called on to interfere, 
when we behold a fellow-being inyolred hi s Tortex far 
more terrific than a maelstrom! We offer aid, by s 
natural impulse, as well as from a sense of duty, m 
every case of danger but the one that is the most reyolt- 
ing of all ; and then we fold our hands and stand aloof, 
saying, **" What business is it of mine ? " If the poison 
be of quick operation, we dash the cup from the sui- 
eide's lips, or wrench it from his hand, without scruple 
and without pausing to ask whether he wiU be offended 
or not ; but we look calmly on wliile he drams glass 
afler glass of a slow one, without a step to the reeeae, 
without uttering a word of warning. 

We willingly relieve misery in all its forms ; we build 
alms-houses ; we endow hospitals ; but we do not do 
what would prerent and relieve the greatest amount of 
suffering ; we refrain from that which would render 
alms-houses and hospitals and individual charities not 
half so necessary. In a word, we acknovdedge all the 
claims of humanity, but its greatest. — D. EimbaB. 
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mosi unquestionable merit, and which 
ought to be in the hands of every young man. — ^a^^ 
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